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A Note on Some Pre-Muslim Antiquities of Gagatu 


At the end of summer of 1957, Professor A. Bombaci, my wife and I, went on an inspec- 
tion trip to the zone of Gagatü-Bargül (*), on the basis of information regarding some rock 
sculptures in a locality northwest of Ghazni, even though we had little faith in our informer's 
reliability. 

As we suspected, the sculptures were merely crude drawings carved on the rocks at an 
undefinable date, probably by stone-cutters or shepherds; we were able, however, to register 
the presence of two inscriptions in corrupt Greek characters of the so-called Hephthalite type, 
and a zone of small mounds at the western base of the Bad-i Asya Mountain near the 
Darya-yi Aftala (°). 

But that year we could only carry out hasty observations, due to the extreme cold, and 
also because we were busy with the excavations at Ghazni. 

The presence of inscriptions of the so-called Hephthalite type, near the small mounds, 
in which there was no trace of Islamic ceramics, and the presence of the toponomic Gagatü 


and the hydronomic Áftalà, encouraged us to carry out further soundings in the zone the 
following year. 


Gagatü, as Professor Bombaci had suggested, naturally as an extemporaneous hypothe- 
sis, might be an heir of the Ts'ao-chü-cha of Hsüan-tsang (cf. BEAL transl, XII, pp. 283- 
285), just as the name of the river Aftala might perhaps be connected with the Hephthalites; 
all this must naturally be verified by the specialists (^). Let it suffice to recall here that Gagatü 
lies near the Gaguri region and both can be thought to be located in the territory of the 
Ts'ao-chü-cha, which would be the Sanskrit Jaguda, name of the zone and of what was at that 
time its most characteristic product: saffron (even if, as was pointed out by P. PELLIOT, TP, 
XXVI, 1929, p. 186, the Chinese-Sanskrit correspondence may not be exact, perhaps both go 
back to a local Iranic (?) form: cf. L. P&rEcH, RSO, XXXIX, 1964, p. 290, note 1); Jaguda 
might be a learned form of Zabulistan of Arabic sources. The territory of Ghazni might also 
have been included in the Ts'ao-chü-cha area, and the former, if the identification formerly 
proposed by Vivien de Saint Martin is correct, would be Ho-si-na, one of the two capitals of 


(') We were accompanied on this first explo- (°) I called attention to this in EW, X, 1959, 
ration trip by Mr Sadiq Khan, functionary of the p. 32. | 
Kabul Museum. Let us take this occasion to (^) For a bibliography on the region and the 
thank the Afghan civil and military Authorities problems connected with it, see the works cited 
who, as usual, made our task so much easier with in the studies quoted in note 19. 


their support. 


(di 


Ts'ao-chü-cha, according to the testimony of Hsüan-tsang (satisfactory from a geographical 
point of view, but not wholly satisfying linguistically; cfr. H. BENvENISTE, JA, 1935, pp. 
141-143; A. BoMBAcI, EW, 1957, pp. 255-256). 


Gagatü (*) is about 20 kilometers on a useable car-road from Ghazni. Most of it is an 
arid and steppe-like plateau, intimately connected — we might even say one with — the 
Ghazni plateau; it is crossed in an approximately east-west direction by a system of granite 
peaks that take the name of Bargül. Between the northern foot of the Bargül mountains, 
where many small springs arise, and the steppe-like plain, whose border descends rather 
steeply, there passes the river Aftala in a narrow and well-irrigated valley; the river falls into 
the artificial- lake of Band-i-Sultan, after which it takes the name of Ghazni. 

The population is PaStiin and speaks very little Persian. According to the tradition car- - 
ried in the local sagara, the area was inhabited by Hazara peoples up until about two hundred 
years ago. The present-day population lives, as almost everywhere, in walled gal<a, although ` 
single-type dwellings are not unknown. The gal‘a type in its main features naturally follows 
a well-known pattern, but is exceptional for its especially accurate execution; noteworthy are 
the Qal‘a Aftala, with polygonal towers surrounding it and at the corners of its walls, and 
the by-now abandoned large Qala Safe. 

The region. is very isolated today, far from the great ways of communication, but it is 
still actively crossed by nomads during the period of transhumance; they use a great cara- 
van-ttack (of noteworthy interest for the study of the ancient topography of this zone), 
` that starts from Ghazni, climbs up the Bargul mountains and after crossing Gafatü, reaches 
the easy pass of Masšid and arrives at Saihabad, then to join the road that leads to Kabul. 
Gagatii can also be reached by the road (more or less transitable by cars) that goes as far as 
the Band-i Sultan Dam. This road-leads off of the highway that up to a short time ago was 
part of the Kabul-Kandahar, 10 kilometers. east of Ghazni just before the ramps that lead to 
the pass of Ser-dahàn. 

Of the ancient dam, almost unknown (°), there remains a semicircle of very ruined walls 
(figs. 4-5), now almost always submerged by the larger spread of the new dam constructed 
about twenty years ago; but when the water-level is low, usually in the second half of 
September, it can be almost completely seen. The dam is solidly made of cut stone strongly 
cemented together, and has a very worn-away opening almost in the middle; the upstream 
side still shows the well-preserved channelling structures that controlled the water's flow. This 
is one of the many dams used by the Ghaznavids to regulate the amount of water supplied 
, to their capital and their fields; it would seem to have been destroyed or rather damaged 
by the Gurids and later restored by Babur. "FUP 

Passing over the new dam and climbing a low pass, one enters the ie of Gagatu. 
The path rises easily onto the plateau towards the mountains of grayish granite, called the 


(*) As far as I know, the area of Gagatü is (°) C£. E. CasPANI, E. CacNACOL Afghanistan, 
still undefined, Crocevia dell' Asia, Milano, 1951, 2nd ed., p. 251. 
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mountains of Bargül, which block one's view onto the rest of the plain at the northwest. Here 
there rises a rather high and rugged peak, the Bad-i Asya, which towers high over the region; 
on its northeast side, well below the summit (fig. 13), is inscribed, on an oval-shaped boulder 
one of the two so-called Hephthalite inscriptions we found (fig. 14). 

The path then meets the caravan tracks coming from Ghazni (figs. 6, 9) which winds 
among the low granite rocks and shortly thereafter reaches a clearing where a rock on the 
left side holds another very fragmentary inscription of the same type as the preceding one; 
nearby rocks hold other far later inscriptions in Arabic letters (figs. 10, 12). 

From this point one can already sight the green valley of the Aftala (figs. 16, 17), standing 
out against the arid yellow background of the surrounding steppe. Still following the track 
that runs along the base of the Bad-i Asya, one arrives at a zone of small mounds (figs. 1, 7), 
rounded in shape, that descends from the base of the mountain to the river and follows the 
latter to a narrowing of the valley where a spur of the steppe, on which lie the remains of 
an old gal^a, crowds the watercourse under the rocks of the mountain. | 

With one's back to the Bad-i Asya, one sees from the tumulus zone a fepe, called 
Tabak-sar (fig. 18) or Taht-i Sultan, at the end of the valley. 

On the mountain, whose rugged slopes are almost always littered with sherds, I found 
some remains of defensive works in undressed stone, mostly reduced to one or two courses 
above the ground, the foundations of mud brick or pabsa buildings. These works consist of 
walls that stretch along the steep slopes, resting down below on rock spurs; they are gener- 
ally from 1.60 to 2 meters thick (figs. 19-22). A large part of their path is marked by a small 
earthen tumulus, Although the mountain has no broad open spaces either at the peak or on 
its slopes, it still shows, on the northwest slope, some small heaped-up terraces, usually rich 
in sherds among which I have never found Islamic remains; a long narrow terrace area, partly 
natural, partly artificial, lies under the summit to the northeast. At the summit itself, by 
making use of a small hollow in the ground, I was able to find the remains of a structure in 
round bricks resting on a rock mass. Immediately under the terrace on the northeast side one 
comes upon the first ‘inscription we mentioned. | 

Here we are undoubtedly dealing with an ancient complex óf a military nature. The struc- 
tures of the Bad-i Asya have a predominantly defensive aspect; this true eagle's nest dominates 
the entire plateau. Below to the south one sees the fortress of Ghazni (fig. 8), and realizes 
that the location of this mountain structure is strictly tied to its strategic position, and espe- 
cially to its role as ‘protector of the town dependent on Tabak-sar, which we shall now briefly 
examine. D 

The Tabak-sar ¢epe, with its very characteristic outline, of double terrace form, stands 
out very clearly at the end of the valley of the Aftalà, and is about an hour’s walk from the 
zone of the small mounds. It rises on high steep sides and dominates most of the valley. 
This is undoubtedly the fortified nucleus of an ancient town. The path of the walls is marked 
out by a continuous tumulus that limits the edges of the hill; some long forms to be seen in 
relief on the ground inside it show the remains of ancient structures. Seen in plan, the fepe 
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has a rather special and irregular shape, with a tower spur stretching towards the west, where 
the walls that start from the fortress, not centred and quadrilateral in shape, stretching from 
north to south, finally meet (fig. 2). It does not seem to have been damaged by diggings in 
recent times; only at one point did I find mud brick remains, conresponding to a small cut in 
the outer tumulus at the west wall. The surface ceramics are very scarce and all reduced to 
minute fragments. One finds coarse ware, brown in colour, and a type of very thin red 
ceramic with a black or red ‘slip’; here too I have found no Islamic-type sherds. 
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Fig. 2 - The Tabak-sar tepe (a sketch). 
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The Inscriptions 

The inscriptions in typical Greek cursive writing, now called Bactrian Greek and also 
known as Hephthalite, can be compared, in ther ductus, their unequal line progress and in the 
engraving technique, with those discovered by Bivar near Uruzgan, in the mountains about 


150 miles northwest of Kandahar (?). 

1. This is incised on the almost flat surface of a granite boulder, ovoid in form (fig. 14), 
slightly below the northeast terrace on the Bad-i Asya. The boulder, which measures about 
2.10 X 2.20 m., is divided into quadrants by a double cross-shaped split. 

The upper left quadrant is missing; on the largest one at the lower right three lines of 
inscription are engraved. The lines have the following respective lengths: the first, 0.77 m. 
the second, 1.10 and the third, 0.83. | 

The maximum height of the written part is about 59 cm. The interlinear space is not 
regular, but varies from a minimum of 8 to a maximum of 18 cm., since the letters rise 

toward the center of the first and second lines, while the third is fairly regular. The height 
of the letters varies from a maximum of 16 cm. to a minimum of 6.5 cm.; those which descend 
to the bottom sometimes reach 19 cm. The letters, as in all cursive writings; have a quadri- 


s 


linear setting. 


1 


(°) A.D.H. Brvar, < The Inscriptions of Uruz- Baktrische Spracbdenkmáler, I, Wiesbaden, 1966, 
gan >, JRAS, 1954, pp. 112-118; cf. H. HumBacn, pp. 103-104, where a different reading is suggested. 
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The inscription was obtained by scratching lightly on the thin blackish-brown surface S 
of the stone, and it stands out in a yellow-ivory colour; it is very slightly incised, and the 
surface is very uneven and has its margins covered with minute lichens. The document is 
very well-preserved and legible, except for the last line, where a small part. of the stone 
surface is missing; the first letter on the left of the same line is very doubtful, but easily 
integrated. Traces of unreadable letters, reduced to a mere shadow on the inen can be seen 
in the left corner of the upper quadrant. 


According to Hansen’s interpretation, it should be read ('): 
1) vao o ooo 


2) vauo o OohoQpno 


3) vago oO oayyo 

(^) Reading communicated by Prof. O. Hansen d.h. mit einfachem 6 zu lessen, obwohl auf einer 

to Prof. G. Tucci, in a letter dated Berlin, 15th der Kusánmünzen die Schreibung BOAAO belegt ist. 
June, 1961; I give here the part of the text that An keiner Stelle findet sich in diesem Wort das 5 
interests us: - von ai. ddb berücksichtigt. Ich schlage vor für 
< Die erste Inschrift Jese ich wie folgt: 2) dobarmo (Also mit Spaltung des Lautes db 

in d 4-5) zu lesen, da für ein doppeltes dd kaum 

l. veu» o Bodo eine Begründung gefunden werden kónnte. Letzt- 

2. vapo o bohapho lich ist bei 3) auf die Schreibung von gh 


durch griech. yy aufmerksam zu machen: ohne 
Berücksichtigung des 5 von ai. gb. 


3. vagum o cayyo 


Es kann kein Zweifel darüber sein, dass damit Die grósste Schwierigkeit bei dieser Inschrift 
die Triratna-Formel gemeint ist. Da die jeweils ist, ihre Sprache zu bestimmen. Bei vapw zeigt sich 
letzten Worte der drei Zeilen keine Spur der Dativ- eine Abweichung der Schreibung der Kušana- 
endung des Sanskrit zeigen (-àya), kann es sich Münzen: (y statt kuš. - o. Die Inschrift von Surh 
nicht um eine Umschrift des Sanskrittextes mit Kotal kennt im Auslaut der Worte kein -t». 
den griechischen Zeichen handeln. vag» kann Zusammen mit den kurzen Inschriften von 
aber andererseits nichts anderes meinen als Sans- Uruzgan móchte ich annehmen, dass die vorliegende 
kritisches namo (ich darf vielleicht auf die Schrei- "Inschrift, die von Surh Kotal und die von Uruzgan 
bung im Sogdischen zm" hinweisen, die auch - annáhernd dieselbe Sprache aufweisen: einen 
namo meinen dürfte. Die Frage ist, welche lautli- ` «echt-tocharischen » Dialekt. Ich bin zur Zeit 
che Form altiran. *amab- im Nom. sg. im Dialekt darum bemüht, die Charakteristika dieser Sprache ` 
dieser Inschrift angenommen hat. In den mit innerhalb der ostiranischen, speziell der sakischen 
griechischen Zeichen geschriebenen Münzlegenden Sprachen herauszuarbeiten [...]. 
der KuSanak6nige scheint der Ausgang des Nom. In der Deutung der zweiten, kleineren In- 
sg. stets mit o bezeichnet zu werden. Ebenso in schrift, die viel weniger gut erhalten ist, bin ich 
der Inschrift von Surh Kotal Ich bin det Mei- bisher ohne Erfolg geblieben, da mindestens zwei 
nung dass das letzte Zeichen dieses Wortes in bisher nicht belegte Zeichen darin vorkommen. 
vorliegender Inschrift, kaum etwas anderes als w Ich bin mir voll bewusst dessen, dass meine 
sein kann, Da wie bereits erwahnt in keiner der Deutung der ersten Inschrift leider in vielen Punk- 
drei Zeilen der Dativ durch ein Suffix ausgedrückt ten noch ergünzt werden muss. Aber das wesen- 
ist, vermute ich eine Dativpráposition in dem o, tliche ist doch wohl dadurch angedeutet, was ich 
dass in allen drei Zeilen hinter samo steht: viel- in diesen Zeilen Ihnen mitgeteilt habe ». 
leicht lässt sich pasto wa vergleichen, das dieselbe Hansen's reading is mentioned by Humbach in 
Funktion hat und das Morgenstierne auf *ava Bektrische Spracbdenkmáler, I, p. 105, and now 
zurückzuführen vorschlágt. Einige Besonderheiten in this issue of EW on p. 25. Among my papers 
der Schreibung bieten auch die Worte für npn: I also find another reading, whose paternity I 
Dharma u. Sangha: ihr Auslaut ist alle Mal - cannot recall; it goes: 1) Šainša bago 2) šainša 
es dürfe daher richtiger séin auch bei 1) Bobo, goharsa 3) $ainfa golla! 
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Fig. 6 - On ¿he caravan track, towards the Aftala Fig. 7 - The caravan track flanking the tumuli along 
Valley. the base of the Bad-i Asya; on the right, tumulus 1 
(Neg.no. R.563/12). 





Fig. 8 - The caravan track seen from the Bad-i Asya; on the left, the rock of Ghazni 
(Neg.no. L.4897/21a). 





Fig. 9 - Nomads on the caravan track beyond the excavation zone (Neg.no. L. 4740/29a), 
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Fig. 10 - The rocks where inscription no.2 is carved, on the caravan track (Neg.no. R. 562/11). 





Fig. 12 - The inscription in Arabic characters (Neg.no. L. 588/324). 
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Fig. 16 - The Aftala at the base of the Bad-i Asya, to the north (Neg.no. L. 4897/19a). 
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Fig. 17 - The Aftala Valley; in the background, the Tabak-sar and the Tah-i Sultàn (Neg.no. L. 517/27). 
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Fig. 18 - The Tabak-sar (Neg.no. L. 515/122a). 





Fig. 19 - Bad-i Asya; remains of the walls (Neg.no. L. 4897/31a). 





Fig. 20 - Bad-i Asya; remains of the walls (Neg.no. L. 517/5). 
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Fig. 21 - Bad-i Asya; remains of the walls (Neg.no. L. 517/ 
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Fig. 22 - Bad-i Asya; remains of the walls (Neg.no. L. 517/8). 
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Fig. 23 - On the caravan track to the south, beyond the Bargul ridge; a boulder with an Arabic and Persian 
inscription and some rock-carvings (Neg.no. L. 515/364). 
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Fig. 24 - Rock-carvings in one of the small valleys on the northern flank of the Bargul ridge, near a spring 
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Fig. 28 - Tumuli 1. 2 and 5 (Neg.no. L. 517/14). 
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Fig. 29 - Tumulus 1 showing one of the trenches made by the treasure-hunters (Neg.no. R. 563/4). 
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Fig. 32 - The trial trench en tumulus 2, seen from the Bad-i Asya (Neg.no. L. 517/21). 





Fig. 33 - The trial trench on tumulus 2, seen from the south (Neg.no. L. 513/372). 





Fig. 34 - Tumulus 2; outer side of the fencing wall to the east, built of stones and mud bricks (Neg.no. L. 513/13a). 
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Fig. 35 - Tumulus 2; outer side of the fencing wall to the east, with (he salients, the stone base, and the mud 
brick walls ot different periods (Neg.no. L. 4898/27). 
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Fig. 37 - Tumulus 2; the « nucleus » (Neg.no. L. 





Fig. 38 - Tumulus 2; the fencing wall seen from inside (Neg.no. L. 4901/27). 
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Fig. 40 - Tumuius 2; a close view of the mud bricks (Neg.no. L. 4901/282). 
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Fig. 41 - Tumulus 2; the southern salient and the quadrangular outer basement, built of stones (Neg.no. 513/94). 
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Fig. 42 - Tumulus 3; a detail of the interstice with the two vaults at different levels (Neg.no. L. 4901/7a). 
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Fig. 43 - Tumulus 3; a detail of the front of the lower vault (Neg.no. L. 4898/23). 
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Fig. 46 b 
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46 - From Gardez. 
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Fig. 44 - From tumulus 2 
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Fig. 47 - Stamped pottery from Ga 
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Fig. 48 - Stamped pottery from Gagatu: Inv. nos. BG. 27A (a), BG. 6 (b), BG. 23A (c), BG. 44 (d), BG. 5 (e), 
BG. 26A (f), BG. 4 (g). Scale 1:1. 





. BG. 3 (a), BG. 1 (5), BG. 2 (c). Scale 1:1. 





Fig. 50 a 





Fig. 50 b 


Fig. 50 - Terracotta figurine of a quadruped, from tumalus 2 (Inv. no. BG. 22). Scale 1:1. 


2. This inscription is carved on a large rock on the left side of the caravan track from 
Ghazni (fig. 10). As opposed to the other, it is not isolated, but must have been accompanied 
by other inscriptions, of which there only remain a few traces on the left, above and below. 
Only a fragment of it is left, since the boulder on which our inscription was carved is mostly 
worn away; however, the left margin seems intact (fig. 11). 


It is laid out on five lines that have the respective lengths of cm. 40, 57, 41, 60 and 33; 
these are separated by interlinear spaces ranging from 10 to 12 cm., occupying a field of 
60 X 67 cm. The ductus of the letters is clearly similar to that of the preceding inscription; 
they have been carried out with the same technique, even if the alignment is more regular. 
The reading to be given to this inscription is rather uncertain; according to Humbach it 


should be read (°): 


D Bawa 
2) yoAottbo 

3) — o(8)apo 

4) — ox{u)oboa(a)fo 


3) ohoyt 


Inscriptions in Arabic and Persian, all very recent, are to be frequently found on the 
boulders and rocks of Bargūl. Usually these are exclamations to Allāh or good wishes, 
or else they indicate the work-zone of the stone-quarriers. One of these inscriptions, in Per- 
sian, is to be found on a boulder near the caravan-track in the southeast section of the 
Bargul system, just before the pass, beyond which one arriving from Ghazni descends into the 
valley of the Aftala. The.boulder, like an enormous pebble, has on various lines a long frag- 
inentary inscription that is barely legible; there are also some very crude little animal figures 
(fig. 23). 


Rock-carvings 


Apart from the crude carved figures mentioned above, I also found a fine petroglyph 
on one of the boulders lying near a spring in one of the ravines that descends from 
the Bargül system to the valley of the Aftala shortly before Qal‘a-i Safe. It is about 
1.70 m. high and 1 m. wide. In the upper left a goat is incised, and down below there is a 
livelily sketched: ox, larger in size (fig. 24); they are far different in style from the more nu- 
merous ones found by Prof. G. Tucci in the Cakar Valley (°). Other rock-carvings (figs. 25- 
27) lie on the rock spur near the excavation at the base of the Bad-i Asya. They consist of 


(°) See p. 25, where there are quoted the p. 104. 
readings given by R. Góbl for lines 1 and 3, (°) Fig. 7, in the article by G. Tucci, op. cit 
already used in Baktrische Spracbdenkmáler, |Y, in note 19. 
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. four small human figures, two of which wear short skirts; the highest one seems to be carry- 
ing a stick on its shoulder (fig. 27). Below it on the left, a figure holds a spear in its right 
hand and has its left arm raised over its head; another figure, smaller in size, is in a less 
easily defined position, but probably holds over its head a curved weapon (fig. 26). A last 
figure, barely visible in the photographs, is sketchily incised and placed over the head of the 
person holding the spear. Down below, and also hardly visible, is the figure of an animal, 
probably a dog, with a long tail in the filiform style typical of many rock-carvings. These 
engravings seem to be fairly recent, judging at least from the almost complete absence of the 
ivory-coloured patina that granite takes on with time, where it has been scratched. It is very 
likely that these should be partly attributed to shepherds, and partly to the artisans who come 
here to make their millstones. 


The Trial Trenches 


The testing took place from September 16th to 29th, 1958, in the tumulus area at 
the foot of the Bad-i Asya (figs. 15, 28). I was accompanied by Dr Chaibai Moustamindy, 
now Director General of the Institute of Archaeology of Afghanistan (^). A large part of 
the tumuli had already been dug over by treasure-hunters; I chose two mounds for the trial 
trenches: in the sketch plan of the zone (fig. 1) these are marked 2 and 3. Tumulus 1 
had been explored recently (fig. 29), and, penetrating into it through a tunnel opened by 
clandestine diggers, I came across some robust structures of large square unbaked bricks 
(figs. 30-31), 32-36 cm. per side and 12-13 cm. thick; the clay was hard and grainy, light 
brown in colour, and bound with gray mortar. Some of these structures rest on a plinth 
of blocks of pabsd, it too very hard and resistant. I also found the remains of a vault, 
which still has the point of spring with the bricks laid at an inclined angle, according 
to a very ancient technique still in use on the Iranic plateau, but different from that we later 
found in the same spot. 

Tumulus 2 (figs. 3, 32-33), which turned out to be one of the largest, seemed not to 
have suffered too much from exploration, at least recently. It had, apart from the tumulus 
itself, some secondary protuberances connected to it by walls, of which very few traces remain. 
The eastern part of the tumulus borders directly on the caravan-track, and is slightly raised 
above the surrounding land to the east, while the west side, facing the river, is rather steep. 
Mud bricks were met with as soon as the thin superficial layer, a few centimeters thick, 
was removed; unfortunately, there was a confused mass of collapsed structures, very hard 
and wedged together, difficult to excavate; the task of isolating the structures in situ was thus 
rendered very laborious, apart from the fact that we were constantly hindered by a very 
strong implacable wind. : 

It was ascertained that the construction hidden by the tumulus shows a strong surround- 
ing wall whose path is varied by salients (figs. 34-36, 38-41). Externally, the mud brick 


(°) At that time he was on a scholarship the opportunity to thank him for his collaboration. 
with the Italian Archaeological Mission. I take - 
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Fig. 3 - Plan of the trial excavation on tumulus 2. 


wall rests on a powerful plinth of large blocks of unworked granite, levelled by a stringcourse 
-of small pieces of granite in pebble form. The mud brick wall does not always seem to be 
as wide as the stone plinth, and in one case, corresponding to a salient on the east side, even 
forms a kind of deep indentation, which must represent an adaptation or a reworking (**). 
Inside, the brick part of the surrounding wall lies on the pabsa, which in turn lies on the 
highly irregular stone foundation. In front of the south side there stands, not far from the 


` 


(°) Half of this wall, corresponding to the cemented with a light brown mortar. 
indentation, is of mud bricks gray in colour, 
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perimetral wall, a square base made of medium-sized granite pebbles; this, at least for the 
moment, does not seem to be connected structurally in any way with the perimetral wall (°°). 

Inside the tumulus we could make out a kind of ° nucleus ° (fig. 37) from which some 
walls start; one of these is related to the east perimetral wall. The interior of this nucleus 
might have held a vaulted room very small in size. The wallplaster was partly preserved; 
it is of a fairly fine and purified earth mortar, and 5-6 cm. thick, In this zone (marked 4 in 
the plan) were found, misplaced, some stucco fragments painted blue and golden yellow. 
Towards northeast in front of.it lay the remains of a pavement of unbaked bricks. The 
various chambers seem to have been laid out on different levels. 

Another test was made in tumulus 3. Here too the north side showed a plinth of granite 
blocks at least two courses high. Within the tumulus, behind the portion of perimetral wall 
exposed, there was found a vaulted structure that, from lack of time, we unfortunately could 
not explore thoroughly. We made out a kind of interstice originally covered with a vault, 
whose bricks are laid out in a parallel direction to the axis of the vault; this interstice com- 
municated with the nucleus of the tumulus by means of a vaulted passage at right angles to 
it, and placed on a lower level (figs. 42-43). | 

The material found in the two test excavations was rather scarce, and almost exclu- 
sively made up of very fragmentary pieces of ceramics, among which no Islamic types are to 
be found. There is a great deal of ceramics with or without ‘slip’, mostly of red clay, hard 
and sonorous. Among the ^slipped? vases, let us note, apart from the fairly frequent ones in 
red, some fragments with a brown ‘slip’. Mention must also be made of some types with a 
dull red-orange paint, some fragments with polished red paint, and some fragments with black 
paint. There are many examples of crude brown and dark gray ware. 

We did not recuperate any sound examples, but one can individuate some jar types with 
a very wide mouth, and a kind of jug with a rather broad body in bright red clay, with fairly 
thin walls that show a modest decoration of incised lines or stamped small circles. 

A special note must be made of a kind of ceramic (not so well documented, to tell the 
truth) with a stamped decoration (figs. 47-49). One type is in light pink clay, well-strained 
and well-worked, that shows a stamped motif of oval stylized leaves with widely-spaced ribs 
in relief. The fragments, even though with rather thin walls, have a wide curve and must 
belong to quite large vases, probably round pots; the decoration must have been airily and 
rhythmically spaced (fig. 47). 

A second type is in brick-red clay, a little less refined, with decoration of a medallion 
type, stamped oh and showing a concentric series of lozenges and beads (fig. 48), 

During the survey at the Bad-i Asya, ceramic material similar to this was found on the 
surface of the ground; among this was a type with medallions, on which a fantastic animal 


(12) We were hindered by the passing caravans, tumulus 1, as certain elements would lead us to 
and could not extend the test toward the west, believe. 
so as to establish if there was a connection with 
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is probably represented (fig. 49). The lower parts of two vases ending in a point, probably 
two amphoras, also come from Bad-i Asya. 

Among the ceramic material from tumulus 2, let us mention a small fragmentary figurine 
of a quadruped of very heavy datk gray clay (fig. 50). From the same mound, together 
with various necklace beads of cornelian and some small pietra dura tesserae, along with 
some worked beads of lapis lazuli, there comes a large quantity of very minute lapis lazuli 
fragments mixed with the brick debris. These fragments might either belong to the residue 
of the working of the stone by some artisan who established himself there, as the presence 
of a stone instrument probably destined for that type of work leads us to think, or — and 
the hypothesis cannot be excluded — might come from some decoration of the building that 
has been lost. Tumulus 2 also supplied us with two coins of the so-called Napki Malka 
type (zp&y MLK?) for which the reading Nafak Sàh had also been proposed (HuMsAcH, 
Baktrische Spracbdenkmáler, p. 59). 


1. Copper, with some traces of silver-plating; found inside the tumulus at 2.25 m. from 
the surface, corresponding with the base of the first course of pabsd blocks. Very corroded 
by oxides that have made it very crumbly and almost glasslike in consistency. On the Obv. 
the writing is almost completely obliterated; it began at the left shoulder and moved up. One 
can make out the p and the very clear sign of the à at the level of the ruler’s neck; between 
one of the ribbons of the diadem and the wing of the crown: (4) p (&) (walk), á. The Rev. 
is far off center and turned at an angle of about 180° in regard to the Obv. Uninscribed? 
(fig. 44). 


2. Copper, with no trace of silvering; found under a collapsed section on the remains of 
a pavement that connected the nucleus with the perimetral wall. Better preserved than the 
preceding one, on the Obv., far less so on the Rev. It seems to be a different issue than the 
preceding one. On the Obv. there are remains of a very worn-away inscription: (4p) ki m 
(IË) 4. The Rev. is almost completely destroyed; it seems to have only a few degrees of rota- 
tion in respect to the Obv. At the bottom right there is clearly visible the so-called Hephtha- 
lite sign (fig. 45). | 


Our work is still far too limited to be able to advance serious hypotheses that may soon 
be outdated by facts; let us briefly sum up, however, the results of this all too summary 
analysis. The habitat that corresponds to the zone of the tumuli may probably be considered 
a village born as a resting-place on the caravan-road, protected by the fortress of the Bad-i 
Asya and dependent on the settlement of Tabak-sar. A certain interest from the point of view 
of historical topography seems to us contained in the presence of this caravan-track, which 
must follow a very ancient path; there is the noteworthy testimony of inscriptions that 
flanked it, of which our no. 2 is merely a residue. I imagine that the caravan-road is an 
alternative, after Ghazni, to the.old road to Kabul, that is, to the road to the south, whose 
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tain branch is now followed, even if with major differences, by the new asphalt paved road. 
We can naturally ignore the road section that crosses the pass of Ser-dahan, since it was 
opened in the 19th century. j 

Alexander's army, in the march against Bessus in the winter of 329-328, might have 
taken, from Ghazni, the caravan-track of Gagatü, preferring it to the other for reasons 
unknown to us. If Gagatü can be included in the Parapomisadae, as seems probable, the 
notices so dramatically narrated by Curtius Rufus and Diodorus, regarding the ruggedness of 
the landscape and the bitterness of the climate, which made the march of the Macedonian 
army so difficult, might be confirmed here, without turning to the hypothesis of shifting the 
road followed by Alexander more to the west within the mountain district. In fact, Gagatü 
has a very severe climate; it is often covered with snow even in October, and certainly in 
November. Let us remember that at Ghazni we had snow in the middle of October, 1957 
and 1958, and even on September 20 in 1960. 

As for the identification of the town of which Tabak-sar is the fortress and the Bad-i 
Asya the advanced outpost, we can say nothing on this subject, and must resist the tempta- 
tion of seeing in it the Ho-sa-la of Hsüan-tsang (7). 

The structures brought to light in the zone of the tumuli and on the Bad-i Asya, with 
walls of unbaked bricks resting on strong plinths of large stones, do not have any typical 
characteristics; the vault, at least in the smaller rooms, is realized, however, with a technique 
that is certainly not the most widespread in the Iranian area. For the moment, we must be 
content with rather broad terms regarding chronology. The ceramics need a comparative 
study that it is still difficult to undertake. Let us at least note that the stamped ceramics 
undoubtedly show contacts with that of the late layers at Begram, and is like that from Tepe 
Sardar (Ghazni), which can be dated with certainty to the late Sasanid period (^). The two 
coins found belong to the so-called Napki Malka group, which as is known, is fairly wide- 
spread in the territories south of the Hindukush (7). Such coins come from the zone of 
Kabul and the Kohdaman and Kohistan districts (**); two of them were mentioned by Hackin 
as coming from Ghazni (*) and I have noted many others in the Bazaar of Ghazni in recent 


(°) Hsüan-tsang (Bear transl, XII, pp. 283 t.) fluence of Iran, see J.-C. GARDIN, Céramiques de 
tells us: «In the city Ho-sa-la is a fountain, of Bactres (MDAFA, XV), Paris, 1957, pp. 25-28. 


which the water divides itself into many branches, (5) The fact that Napki Malka coins are fre- 
and which the people utilise for the purpose of quently found in the Kabul region has suggested 
irrigation. The climate is cold; there are frequent the idea that the mint might have been in Kapiéa; 
hail and snow storms...» Since the most charac- cf. R. GHIRSHMAN, Les Chionites-Hepbtalites 
teristic fact, the «' fountain > in the center of the (MDAFA, XIII), Le Caire, 1948, pp. 52 and 111. 
town, is lacking, unless one takes it to mean the (*) C. Hack, Recherches Arcbéologiques au 


relative abundance of water that springs from the Col de Kbair Kbaneb (MDAFA, VII), Paris, 1936, 
foot of the Bargül chain, we ate left with the pp. 4-5. 


cold and snow, certainly not hard to find on the (7) C. HackiN, Nouvelles Recherches Archéo- 
Ghazni plateau! logiques a Bamiyan (MDAFA, III), Paris, 1933, 

(**) On the problem of the stamped pottery p. 62, pl. XII, a and c; cf. GütRSHMAN, op. cit., 
and its appearance in Afghanistan under the in- fig. 61. 
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years; a noteworthy cache was found in the region of Gardez in 1957 (**). Unfortunately, all 
we know about Napki Malka comes from the coins themselves, and we must confess that that 
is very little. Ghirshman dates them to the 7th century, justly it seems to me, on the basis 
of the type of crown with outspread wings, which might have been copied from that of 
Chosroes II (°). This would be a coin of Hephthalite tradition and the Turkish period. It 
might well have been among the coins current at the time of the visit of Hsüan-tsang. On 
the other hand, the numerous issues and the clear variations and differences of style that 
accompany the typological ones, lead us to think of various issues, that can be assigned to 
different princes spread through a fairly broad span of time. 


The two inscriptions, that on the mountain and that on the caravan path, might fall 
paleographically, according to what Dr Sandra Parlato has suggested to me, between the end 
of the 5th and about the middle of the 6th century. Although they are very brief, and at 
least one of them is highly uncertain in its reading, they still give a glimpse of a very rich set 
of problems. The inscription on the Bad-i Asya (no. 1), whose very position just below the 
summit implies its special sacred and magical character, is a Buddhist inscription, which truly 
echoes the words of Hsiian-tsang (BEAL transl., XII, p. 284) which refer to the fact that the 
inhabitants of the zone had great veneration for the "Three Jewels, and is linked on the 
other hand to the by now numerous Buddhist remains located by the Italian Mission in the 
Ghazni zone, that is, apart from the great s/Zpg of Tepe Sardar, the stzpa of Koh-i Pahlavàn, 
traces of a third great st#pa, now destroyed, and once set behind the old hotel of Ghazni at 
the starting-point of the caravan-track that climbs to the Gagatu plateau, and again, the re- 
mains of structures, perhaps Buddhist, in the center of the new Ghazni, on the left of the 
river, as well as other ruins, perhaps of a sanghdrdma, not far from that city near the new 
asphalt paved road for Kabul; monuments that do not fail to give special flavour to the testi- 
mony of Hsüan-tsang, who speaks of about ten szzpas that tradition attributed to Asoka and 
that existed in the territory of the Ts'ao-chü-cha. 

The other inscription (no. 2), that alongside the caravan-track, even if difficult to read, 
probably has a “historical” character and perhaps gives us a glimpse of the changing ethnical, 
political, linguistic and religious situation of Zabulistan recorded in the above-mentioned pas- 


(5) In a trip we made in September, 1957, to the same group I saw at Gardez, as seemed logical 
Gardez, chief town of the Southern Province from the uniformity of the patinas and of the 
(Junubi) now Pakhtia, accompanied by Mr Sadiq types. They all were in very good condition, some 
and Mr Max Klimburg of Vienna, we observed almost new in appearance; we show an example 
that there were great numbers of these coins in of them dn fig. 46. On the back, beside the as- 
the Bazaar, undoubtedly more than 500 of them, sistants, they have two alphabetical signs, probably 
apparently from a cache. In winter and summer mint marks, similar to Sasanid coins. Mint marks 
of 1958, there were very many in the Bazaars of had already ben found on them by V.A. SMITH, 
Ghazni and Kabul, and the dealers said they were Catalogue of tbe Coins in tbe Indian Museum, 
from Gardez, Even if the coins in the Kabul Calcutta, I, Oxford, 1906, p. 235, pl. XXV, 2-5; 
Bazaar are often given a Gardez attribution, after the two coins he published, rather worn out. 
the famous discovery of the great cache at Mir showed only one sign. 

Zakah, these coins too must have been part of (1°) GuIRSHMAN, Op. cit, p. 52. 
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sage of Hsüan-tsang; in that country, apart from Mahayanic Buddhism, there flowered side by 
side many heretic sects; among these the most numerous was that of the followers of the god ` 
Zun(a), Sun(a). In regard to the religious nature of this area in the pre-Islamic epoch, let us 
recall that Prof. G. Tucci recently found and illustrated a highly interesting documentation 
of this theme; I am referring to the archaeological and toponomical discoveries in the valley 
of Cakar in Gaguri, not far from Gagatü; in them he found the echo of a Shivaitic cult tied 
to that of Zun(a), Sun(a). For the complex question of this aspect of the religiosity of Zabu- 
listán, and for its magical connotations, we refer to the recent studies by Tucci, Bussagli and 
Scarcia (°°). | 

We should also like to mention that one should probably consider in this context the 
toponomic Koh-i Pahlavan, linked to a s?Zpa already mentioned, near Ghazni, in which it 
may be possible to recognize a pre-Islamic *pablavam , that is, one of the devas of the Indo- 
Iranian pantheon of Zabulistan. If the reading proposed by Humbach is correct, inscription 
no. 2 would then contain in its fifth line a borrowing from Turkish, which would switch it 
from the Hephthalites, whom we connected it with, to the rulers of the Turkish period (^) 
(cf, HUMBACH, op. cit., p. 104). | 


Let us conclude this report with the hope that the researches in Gagatü may be taken 
up again, and that they may be rich in results. In fact, we decided to publish these notes, 
which are merely reminders written down at the end of the excavations, in the same form 
ia which they were prepared nine years ago, except for some slight additions, so as to encour- 
‘age others to continue those efforts we had to abandon, both because other tasks arose and 
because new interests were born or old interests were revived in the meantime. Although 
the results were slight, due to the extremely small limits of the tests, they can still offer a 
useful, i£ modest, contribution to the study of the intricate and unfortunately still obscure 
history of these Afghan territories in the two or three centuries that preceded the Islamic 
conquest (*). l 


UMBERTO SCERRATO 


(7°) G. Tuccr, < Oriental Notes, II. An Image the 8th cent., see now L. PETECH, « Note su Kapisi 


of a Devi Discovered in Swat and Some Connected e Zabul, II. Kàpisi, Zabul e i Turchi nell'VIII 
Problems >, EW, XIV, 1963, pp. 163 f£; M. Bus- secolo », RSO, XXXIX, 1964, pp. 289-294. 


SAGLI, < Cusanica et Serica, I. La fisionomia reli- 
giosa del dio Zun (o Shun) di Zabul», RSO, 


XXXVII, 1962, pp. 79 ff.; G. Scancia, < Sulla re- (*) All. the photographs are by the author 

ligione di Zabul», AIUON, n.s., XV, 1965, pp. except those of figs. 47-50, which ere by G. Silve- 

119 ff.; see also P. DAFFINÀ, < Gli eretici Chi-to e strini of IsMEO; negatives are filed in the 

la Divinità di Zabul »; RSO, XXXVII, 1962, pp. archives of the National Museum of Oriental Art, 

279-281. P | . Rome. The drawings, by Mr G. Joppolo, are 
(^?) On the Turks in the Ghazni area later, in based on sketches by the author. 
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Fig. 1 - Jagatu, Inscription no. 1. 
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Two Inscriptions in Graeco-Bactrian Cursive 


Script from Afghanistan 


In the year 1957 Prof. A. Bombaci and Prof. U. Scerrato, members of the Italian 
Archaeological Mission, found in Jagatu (Gagatii) in Afghanistan (°), two rock-inscriptions 
in Graeco-Bactrian cursive script. Their ductus is, in any case, younger than that of the 
KuSano-Sasanian coins and is.similar to the ductus which was employed by the Hephthali- 
tes and by the Turki Sahis of Kabul. The nature of. this script has been misunderstood 
by R. Gost, EW, XIII, 1962, p. 207 ff, who reads the 8th century coin legend 
YnÀovo yono = ynAavo soadyo < lord of the world» (MP. gebzm xvatāy) erroneously as 
Cnyopovoxo which, according to him, is the name of Szu-kin Mo-han K‘o-han, the Qayan 
of the Eastern Turks in the 6th century. The clearest form of this later Graeco-Bactrian 
cursive occurs in the so called’ Berlin Hephthalite fragments (MB). In these fragments the 
letters a, o, Š have all become o; only the ligature ðo has been preserved as a separate 
sign, namely oo, Moreover t and Y are indiscriminately employed. x, À, 7 are clearly di- 
stinguished in MB, but, if written less carefully, they may be confounded. The script is, 
therefore, in many respects as ambiguous as any Central Asian script could be. 


1. The first of the two inscriptions contains the Buddhist Triratna formula, as al- 
ready discerned by O..Hansen and communicated by him to G. Tucci some. years ago. The 
Sanskrit text of this formula, samo.buddbasya namo dharmasya namo sanghasya is trans- 
lated into Bactrian by — 


1 vapo 0 Bodo, reverence to the Buddha, 
2 vano o BovaQuo reverence to the Dharma, 
3 vago o cayyo reverence to the Safigha, 


Taking into consideration that the usual ending of Bactrian words is -o, the final -w 
of voquo is striking. The reason for its application seems to lie in the ceremonial pronun- 
ciation of the word which is borrowed from Sanskrit. Cf. also Sogd. sw in nm w^pw? 
nmw Or? nmw snk? NJ 1. — The thrice repeated medial o is either a preposition (cf. 
MP ó).or an article (cf. Sogd. °w) or perhaps it is merely a word divider, a use for which, 
it is true, I can advance no parallels. — Sovapyo, where v has the phonetic value of b, is 

an attempt at an exact rendering of Skr. dharma- in a language which has no media aspi- 


(©) The site is north-west of Ghazni, not so this issue of EW, p. 11 ff. The photographs illustrat- 
far from Band-i Sultan going upstream, quite close ing this article are by U. Scerrato; they are kept in 
to the caravan route; cf. U. Scerrato, < A Note the Museo Nazionale d’Arte Orientale, Rome: 
on Some Pre-Muslim Antiquities of Gagatu >, in Neg. nos. 564/7 (1957) and 588/31A (1958). 
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rata. Unlike this in 8060 'Buddha' Skr. ddh is represented by simple 6. — The shape of 
v is more archaic than that of the same letter in MB; it is similar to that of the inscrip- 
tions from Üruzgán. — cayyo is found with exactly the same spelling, but apparently 
with another meaning ('rock' PN) on one Hephthalite seal, published by Sravisky, Journal 
of the Numismatic Society of India, XII, 1950 (1951), p. 102, who erroneously reads cava, 


2. The second inscription is incompletely preserved and, therefore, difficult to deal 
with. Quite some time back I had discussed it with Gob] whose suggestions I note below 
jointly with mine. 

Baxo Baka’ or with Gobl [ta] Bolo "Zabul 

yoÀoripo "who outshines Tir’ 

c(1)apo 'head' or ’-like’ or with Gobl [w](a)ooo 'majesty' 
ot(g)o óa(v)[o] "king Vima’ 

oÀoy, "Uluy 


Qo E» 09) Y m 


My reading of line 1 is based on the inscriptions of Uruzgin, both of which com- 
mence with the word Baxo (with distinct k). This name or title recalls Skr. Baka- which 
occurs in Rdjatarangini 1.325, 8.3415 as the name of the son and successor of Mihirakula. 
Baka- does not mean 'heron' (Skr. baka-) as supposed by STEIN, R4jat, transl., I, p. 79, but 
is borrowed from Eastern Ir. Baya- "lord. Perhaps it is an old Saka title, as the same 
treatment of Ir. Y occurs in the Mathura inscriptions where we find the title bakanapati-/ 
vakanapati- from Ir. *Bayanapati- (cf. Sogd. Byxpé 'sorcerer') (°). From this we may pos- 
sibly infer that Bactrian Baxo is reborrowed from Skr. baka- ‘lord’ which itself is of Iranian 
origin. — Göbl, however, proposed to read [ta]foAo 'Zàbul with reference to certain 
coin legends of the epoch of Mihirakula. He assumed that the beginning of the line is lost. 
This neither can be proved nor refuted: cf. e.g. line 3 with line 5. — The reading yoAo was 
proposed by Góbl who connected this group of letters with the name of Mibirakula/ 
Mibiragula/Y'óAag. We should, however, read yoħoriĝo. Here Y0Ao is the first member of a 
compound which literally means ’who hides Tir, who makes Tir hide himself’, yoo belong. 
ing to root gud ’to hide’. — wo contains t/y joined with the following short t which 
is turned upward. The same ligature occurs in the semi-cursive legend pt/t of a Huviška 
coin (^). — My reading ot(t*)o Vima’ is a tentative one. I would prefer *roywo éavo* 
Tigin Sahi?’ which occurs on coins and in one of the Tochi valley inscriptions, but on the 
rock we can discern only owo &a(v)[o]. — In owo / ot(u)o the t appears in its usual long 
form. The same is found in oloyvin line 5. If my assumption is right that this word or 
title or name is borrowed from Turki uluy 'great', then this inscription is not written by 
the Hephthalites but belongs to the Turkish period of Eastern Iranian history. 


HELMUT HUMBACH 


(°) H. Lipers, K. Janert, Mathura inscrip- (2) R. GóBL, Mitteilungen der Osterreichischen 
tions, S 98,1. 3 (p. 135); S. Konow, EI, XXI, Numismatischen Gesellschaft, XY, 1960, p. 95 f. 
1931/32, p. 60, 1. 3. 
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Field Archaeology in Saudi Arabia 


The vast sub-continent of which Saudi Arabia occupies the greater part has sometimes 
seemed to archaeologists to lie outside the main stream of prehistory. They are possibly 
right but if so it is mainly by chance, for such exploration and research as have been car- 
tied out have been very haphazard and unco-ordinated; and almost all the explorations have 
been carried out in the more accessible peripheral areas. Work has been done in Yemen, 
- in the South Arabian Federation and in a number of States — Kuwait, Bahrein, Qatar and 
Abu Dhabi — along the western shores of the Persian or Arabian Gulf. Only along the 
gulf have explorations and excavations been carried out systematically — by the Dansk Ar- 
kaeologisk Expedition of the Forhistorisk Museum of Aarhus, Denmark. These studies, start- 
ed in 1954, have been extended to includé a few brief reconnaissance visits into Saudi 
Arabia itself in recent years. 

The southern part of Jordan may be considered as a part of the Arabian Sub-continent 
and much work has been done there on the Nabataean civilisation: its southward extension 
to Mada'in Salih in Saudi Arabia is well known. But the Nabataeans were not prehistoric 
people, nor were the people of Sabah who occupied a country generally identified with 
Yemen and the extreme south-west of Saudi Arabia. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to review the peripheral studies already carried out 
and published and reference to them in the text is only made where they appear to throw 
some light on the recent discoveries whose description and tentative interpretation are its 
main purpose. The explorations, of which these discoveries are the result, have been carried 
out as part of a programme of water and agricultural investigations for the Government of 
Saudi Arabia whose kind permission to publish the results has been obtained. The role of 
archaeology in adding a dimension (or perspective) in time, has been welcomed. Proper 
acknowledgement of this unusual recognition of the importance of archaeology is recorded at 
the end of the paper. | 


These recent discoveries are as yet only few in number but they appear to possess an- 
interest and importance out of proportion to the intrinsic merit of the material found in 
that they seem to indicate an unexpectedly long history of settled occupation. 

Both they and a number of sites that have already been reported on appear to afford 
some evidence of environmental conditions in Saudi Arabia during the Holocene. 


For a full account of discoveries made from Kuwait to Abu Dhabi along the eastern 
seaboard of the sub-continent the reader is referred to the series of articles in Kumi ap- 
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pearing in the bibliography. For further information on Thaj he is referred to the article 
by Mr J. Mandaville (^) of ARAMCO. It was from Mr Mandaville that I obtained the clue 
that led to the discovery of a number of sites in the Hasa oasis and he very kindly gave 
me the interesting collection of flint blades — almost certainly sickle blades — of which I 
have illustrated a representative sample (fig. 3). I failed at the time to discover the site 
from which they came but its approximate location is indicated on the map, fig. 4, as site 
no. 5 of the AI Marrah group. 


There are broadly speaking six types of monument or settlement if one excludes the 
Nabataean sites of the north-west and Roman material from the north in Wadi Sirhan. 
There are: (1) Sites related to the Danish expedition's discoveries in Bahrein; (2) sites of 
the first millenium B.C. such as Thaj; (3) Sites of the early and mediaeval Islamic periods; 
(4) Cairns of unknown date whose distribution seems to agree roughly with inscriptions of 
« South Arabian » script (to which further reference will be made); and (5) Sites of an early 
flint-and-pottery period or periods. - 


(1) I did not personally find any of the Bahrein-connected sites described by the Da- 
nish expedition so cannot comment on these. However I share the doubts expressed by 
some other archaeologists about the relatively high dates ascribed to those « Barbár » (Bah- 
rein) ceramics that have been found near Dhahran ánd that are reputedly connected with 
the Harappan and Kulli cultures of the Indus Valley and Baluchistan. None of the ma- 
terial illustrated in the Kuml reports appears to resemble closely Harappan (°) ware and 
very little resembles Kulli (°) ware: such resemblances as exist may point to somewhat late 
Kulli contacts. However very little material has been illustrated and the reputed connec- 
tions may be stronger than they appear. I am not in a position to comment on typological 
similarities with Mesopotamian wares. 


My visit to Hasa Oasis did not, unfortunately, enable me to visit the immense tumulus 
(referred to in Kuml, 1964, p. 116) near Hofuf. 


What seems reasonably certain is that some time between let us say the middle of the 
third millennium and the early second millennium B.C. there were people in Bahrein who had 
contacts on the mainland in the area around Dhahran. It seems strange that none of this 
material has so far been found on any of the numerous sites in the Hasa oasis. A possible 
explanation is that these oasis sites were already occupied by indigenous people whereas 
the Barbar sites, strung out along hundreds of miles of coastline may have belonged to a 
different kindof people mainly interested in coastwise trade. Even if this were so one would 
expect. contacts and we must hope that evidence will be found.. 


- 


(1) J. MANDAVILLE,.« Thaj: A pre-islamic site (2) Sir M. WHEELER, Civilizations of the Indus 
in north-easterh Saudi. Arabiaw>-Bulletin .of the - ` Valley and beyond, London, 1966. 
American ‘Sébool of. Oriental Research, < 472, 1963, PIS: PIGGOTT, Prehistoric India, Harmonds- 
pp. $20. C ATE ET ee ce. worth, 1952, 
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(2) Thaj has been adequately described elsewhere (^). In a written communication Mr 
Geoffrey Bibby states: « I agree with your view that higher rainfall would produce greater 
areas of sabkha or more springs or both. But could it not also produce lakes? I cite the 
case of Thaj, a city apparently abandoned about 200-100 B.C. and sited on the edge of 
sabkha with defensive walls on the other three sides. But today at least the sabkha could 
bear motor transport and could certainly be no defence ». 


It is perfectly true that the so-called sabkha is now firm and hard and offers no ob- 
stacle to wheeled vehicles but I doubt if this is very relevant in the context of 200 B.C. 
Sabkbas are indeed fairly heavy going particularly at those periods of the year when evapo- 
ration rates are low and the water table approaches the surface but they are a poor substi- 
tute for a fortified wall. Until excavation has proved that no wall existed along the sabkha 
shore it seems premature to deduce that a seasonal marshy atea or lake (resulting, it is in- 
ferred, from higher rainfall than that of today) formed the city's defence on the north side. 
There is in fact some doubt as to whether the area described as sabkha is that or rather 
bbubra. Sabkhas derive their moisture from below, from a shallow water table; kbubras de- 
rive theirs from occasional run-off onto a relatively impervious clay/silt surface from which 
the water disappears by rapid evaporation and slow infiltration. Apart from the question 
of defence Thaj could be occupied today as its numerous ancient wells reach down to water. 
In considering its downfall not only climate change must be considered but also such matters 

(a) political events that may have robbed it of importance; (b) a series of droughts that 
rendered its water supply inadequate for an increasing population; (c) epidemics or local wars 
or a host of other factors. | 

About 30 km. farther west in Wadi el Miyah there are several tiny modern oases depen- 
dent on the high water table at the edge of true sabkha. At at least two of these there are 
mounds with rough pottery and waste flakes of flint as well as some fragments of bangles. 
The material resembles in general that at Jabrin (4. v.) which admittedly is of a later period 
than Thaj. 

Inscriptions at Thaj indicate « South Arabian » connections: in the same written com- 
munications Mr Bibby suggests that Ancient Arabian might be a more appropriate name. 
The point however is that 'South' or "Ancient" Arabian has in the past been associated with 
southwest Saudi Arabia and Yemen and a settlement of such people so far away from their 
homeland seems to indicate a migration of pastoral people knowing how to raise and use 
camels and the setting up of a trading and defensive outpost. The Wadi el Miyah settle- 
ments on the other hand appear to be based primarily on date cultivation in a later period. 

These are only random observations intended to reveal the extent.of tlie gaps in our 
knowledge and the risk of invoking climate change until a lot more is known. 


(3) For the Islamic sites we are on slightly firmer ground. There is a group of one 


(4) J. MANDAVILLE, op. cit. 
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large and two subsidiary mounds at Jabrin all in an area of very low rainfall but having 
water in wells at 4.5 to 5 metres depth: there are at least six (seen by me) and probably. 
more mounds of this period at the Hasa oasis around Mubarraz. Material from all these 
was taken to the British School at Jerusalem for preliminary identification and described as 
early to mediaeval islamic. I think that the Wadi el Miyah sites probably belong to the same 
general period. 


Nothing giving indications of earlier occupation, apart from undatable (or, to be more 
exact, undated) stone cairns, has been found at Jabrin. The distance of this oasis from other 
oases or even wells is such that it could hardly have been colonised in the first place with- 
out the use of ‘camels for transport of food and water. The evidence for the domestication 
of the camel in < Arabia > in Zeuner's A History of Domesticated Animals seems contra- 
dictory. Early references to Arabia in Sargonid times may well have been to any part of 
the middle-east desert zone where nomadic semitic-speaking people (as opposed to settled 
cultivators) lived. The dates, ranging from fourth millennium B.C. at Sialk to about 1800 
B.C. for Abraham and similar dates in North Africa, seem to point to domestication hav- 
ing moved from east to west with probably a relatively late arrival in Saudi Arabia. It can 
probably be assumed, on the basis of Zeuner's dates from the Hadhramaut and Nabataea 
that the camel was not in general use in th? eastern deserts of Saudi Arabia until about 
1000 B.C. or a little earlier. Unless thérefore the climate and available water of eastetn 
Saudi Arabia have undergone an enormous and fundamental change, for which there is at 
present no evidence, since about the second millennium B.C. it is virtually impossible that 
there should have been settlement at Jabrin before, say, 1500 B.C. 


A report, so far unconfirmed, of a dressed stone that formed part of a well-lining in 
the sabkha area of Jabrin which carried a non-arabic script and a carving in relief, may 
point to South Arabian occupation of the oasis in pre-islamic times. 


The reason for successive abandonments of a (hypothetical) South Arabian settlement, 
and the later Islamic’ settlement may be the same malaria which has caused the abandon- 
ment of the oasis today. | 


Jabrin is believed to have been, in medieval times, an important staging post on a pil- 
grim route from Muscat to Meccah. 


(4) The cairns are at present a mystery. They are in all cases of stone construction 
and are particularly numerous in the south-west of Asir. There their dense distribution ap- 
pears to coincide very roughly with the area having 200 mm. or more mean annual rainfall: 
many of these cairns are carefully built of coursed dry masonry — square, circular or oval 
on plan. At a place on the pre-cambrian crystalline shield about 100 km. south-east of 
Ta'if and at least 300 km. from the nearest source of flint there are two structures that 
appear to be related to the cairns. In each case there is a typical cairn at the centre of a 
circular area enclosed by a massive stone wall. The inside diameter of the ring wall, which 
has an opening at the south side, is about 55 metres, the thickness of the wall about 2 
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metres; and the remains now stand at between 75 cm. and 2 metres above the ground. No 
pottery was found but there were several waste flint flakes that had been struck by hand. 


-Similar cairns, to the number of 200 or so, occupy the rocky pediment of a low jebel 
4 km. north of Jabrin: one similar cairn, with several flint flakes around it, was found 
about 75 km. east of Riyadh. If they are evidence of nomadic people from South Arabia 
they may be connected with the inscription found at Hima in the Wajid sandstones south of - 
Khamasin. Their. location in places so far from easily accessible water, points to a date 
subsequent to the introduction of the camel and .to their construction by people having es- 
sentially the same range as the modern Bedouin. Their locations are indicated on the map 
fig. 4. A photograph of the Hima inscription has been referred to an expert for identifica- 
' tion. Lack of time precludes inclusion of the awaited results in this paper, but it has al. 
.ready been identified as « South Arabian ». 


(5) The flint-and-pottery sites are of particular interest. Those so far found are indi- 
cated on the map fig. 4, and are all in the modern oasis of Hasa. This oasis is distinguished 
from all others in the country by the presence of large flowing springs. In a sense there- 
fore they can be likened to Jericho where a flourishing neolithic city depended on a large 
spring in an area having insufficient rainfall for dry farming. To those whose reaction to 
that statement is: « how do we know that the rainfall at Jericho at the time of its neo- 
lithic occupation was insufficient for dry farming? », the answer is we do not know but we 
can surmise it from evidence from elsewhere (in Iraq for example) and from the very fact 
that Jericho was sited by a large spring. 


The sites recently found are of two different types but not necessarily of different pe- 
riods. 


There is firstly a group of sites, all in or on the edge of the Hasa oasis where surface 
finds include winged arrowheads of flint; small tanged points which one would normally 
describe as arrowheads but which, because they occur with the winged arrowheads, may be 
spear heads (possibly for spearing fish?); and rough hand-made pottery with, in many cases, 
incised decoration. Material from these sites, described provisionally as Tell Al Muhassin 
and Tell Al Marrah 1, 2, 3 and 4 is illustrated in figs. 1 and 2. Any idea that these hunt- 
ing-type flint implements belong to a nomadic, pre-cultivation, late palaeolithic or mesoli- 
thic phase can be discounted by the fact that they occur on obvious settlement sites with 
a considerable depth of occupation debris (about 3 metres in the case of Al Muhassin). There 
is no proof that the pottery found with the flints belongs to the same period and indeed 
some of.the sherds found are almost certainly of fairly recent periods: but the sherds illu- 
strated are not inconsistent with early neolithic settlement. Apart from being found on 
tells, indicative of a fairly long period of occupation, all these artifacts and the fells on 
which they were collected are situated near modern springs or open fresh water. Parallels 
for both the winged arrowheads and the tanged points exist in Bahrein and Qatar (Al 
Wusail) where some at least have been ascribed (wrongly as I think) to the mesolithic. 
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Fig. 1 - Tell al Muhassin (1 to 14) and Tell al Marrah 1 (14a to 19). 1: ? borer; 2-4: uniface tanged arrow- 
or spearheads; 5-6: same but unfinished or rejects; 7: winged biface arrowhead; 8-13: incised or comb-marked 
pottery, greenish-buff surface; 14: the same, reddish surface. — 14a: miniature arrowhead pressure flaked on 
both sides; 15: unidentified implement pressure flaked on both sides; 16, 18: possibly 'blanks' for types 2-4 
above; 17: flake blade with signs of wear; 19: buff impressed sherd. Scale 1:1. 
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Fig. 2 - Tell al Marrah 2 (1 to 13), Tell al Marrah 3 (14) and Tell al Marrah 4 (15). 3: tanged arrow- or spear- 
head; 2, 5: same but unfinished; 6-8: scrapers and used blade; 11-12: large scrapers retouched on one side; 
1, 9: incised greenish-buff pottery; 10, 13: incised dark brown pottery; 4: red (carnelian?) bead. — 14-15: 
winged arrowheads pressure flaked on both faces. Scale 1:1. 
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5: sickle blades on flakes with high 


9: sickle blade on backed flake with polish; 10-15: ditto 
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some with retouch. Scale 1:1. 
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without polish; 16: possibly half-finished arrowhead (1 to 16 all worked from dorsal side). — Not numbered 


Fig. 3 - Tell al Marrah 5 (1 to 16) and Wadi Khulays (not numbered). 
flints: flake tools, all used 


polish from use; 3, 4, 6-8: ditto without polish; 
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Fig. 4 - The Arabian Penisula and a sketch map showing the ancient sites of Hasa Oasis 
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Fig. 5 - Sketch plan of Jebel Tuwaiq. — Flints from southern Jebel Tuwaiq. 1: black; 2: reddish; 3-7: buff 
and brown. Scale 1:1. 








Fig. 6 - Sherds of embossed and incised pottery from Najran. 


But the ascription has been typological and not cultural so the objection may be largely a 
semantic one. | S 


The tanged blade or spear head illustrated in figs. 2, 5 is not an uncommon type. Apart 
from Qatar and Bahrein there are parallels from aceramic Jericho and a very similar imple- 


ment and flint assemblage was found by me at Tell Abu Haniz (°) in Jordan. They occurred 


also in Beidha (°) and are illustrated in fig. 11 of Miss Kirkbride's report. 


The second type of site is at present represented only by that found by Mr J. Man- 
daville which yielded the sickle blades illustrated in fig. 3. Exactly similar material comes 
from two sites neat the west coast of the island of Bahrein where it seems that they are con- 
sidered to be associated with the tumuli-fields of that island. This association may be cor- 
rect but I think that these sickle blades must surely belong to an earlier phase than the 
relatively evolved Barbar culture even if they were still in use in Barbar times. In the 
Hasa oasis and around its edges nothing resembling the Bahrein tumuli-fields was seen al- 
though the site described as Tell Al Marrah 4, which yielded one winged arrowhead, may 
. be a Bahrein-type burial mound rather than a zell. It is noteworthy that the toothed sickle 
blades of Hasa are all the result of pressure flaking on one side only of a normal trapezoidal- 
section flake. If therefore they have any cultural connection. with the far more elaborate bi- 
face toothed blades of Pitak (*) in Pakistan it must be at a long range in time. There seems 
in fact to be much closer affinity with the toothed blades of Egypt. Pirak is mentioned only 
because it is at the Indus end of the inferred cultural chain of which the Barbar sites ap- 
pear to have furnished several links. 


The existence of sites with arrow and spear heads, close to that with sickle blades 


which affords fairly certain evidence of cultivation (not collection for it is inconceivable 


that wild cultigens of the modern cereals grew at Hasa oasis), does seem to point to two 
cultural phases: one of possibly transitional type with a basically mesolithic industry whose 
people had a settled existence based on hunting, fishing and food gathering; the other 
(later) of true neolithic type, based on cultivation. If the Barbar culture of Bahrein had 
trading connections with late fourth millennium, early third millennium, Mesopotamia it is 
difficult to avoid the tentative conclusion that the users of the sickle blades were established 
in the fourth millennium B.C. and the users of arrows and spears a little earlier. 


At the most conservative estimate it suggests that Hasa oasis was more or less as it 
is now five thousand yeats ago and it is not altogether unlikely that today’s conditions 
applied six thousand years ago. 


() R. RAIKES, «Sites in Wadi Shu’eib and Palestine Exploration Quarterly, January-June 1966. 
Kufrein, Jordan », Palestine Exploration Quarterly, (7) R. L. Rares, «A new Bichrome ware 
July-December 1965 . from the Plain of Baluchistan, Pakistan», EW, 

(°) D. KiRKBRIDE, < Five Seasons at the Pre- XIV, 1-2, 1963; Ib., < A Supplementary note on 
pottery Neolithic Village of Beidha' in Jordan >, Pirak Bichrome Ware », EW, XV, 1-2, 1965. 
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It is obviously rash, in the context of surface finds, to write of a < basically mesolithic 
industty » or a « true neolithic » culture. However, apart from the material illustrated, a 
mass of microliths was found — some with sgns of use — with the material described as 
mesolithic; typologically the assemblage resembles many others described as mesolithic on 
just as slender grounds. The important point seems to be the obvious association — most 
obvious in the case of Al Muhassin — of this assemblage with settled existence. 


In addition to the five types of monument ot site described above there is a site, des- 
cribed by its finder, Dott. Candiani of Italconsult, as that of a substantial town or city, neat 
Najran. Sherds of pottery collected from this site by Dott. Candiani are illustrated in fig. 6. 
The material is unknown to me but is probably familiar to those who have carried out work 
in nearby Yemen. 


Finally there is a site near the modern village of Khulays, about 85 km. north of Jeddah 
at the foot of a small jebel crowned by an old Turkish fort. This site was first noted by 
Prof. Tongiorgi of the University of Pisa and subsequently explored by me and by Miss 
Frances Delaney, an English geologist. A selection of the material found by Tongiorgi and 
by us is illustrated in fig. 3. Miss Delaney is intending to carry out a more intensive search 
of which the results, if any, will be given in a later note. The background at Khulays is 
interesting in that the geology consists of plateau lavas overlying pre-cambrian rocks so that 
the enormous quantity of flint found in a comparatively small area is probably exotic. r 


Khulays is an area of practically negligible rainfall where irrigation is practised through 
the use of water from infiltration galleries (locally known as karezes as they are in Pakistan 
and essentially similar to the ganats of Iran) or from wells. The greatest concentration of 
flints, of which the vast majority are waste flakes, was found in an atea where there are 
traces of old terrace walls and where there are modern cultivations. A few were found to 
the east, a kilometre or so farther up Wadi Khulays, along the margin between the wadi and 
the flanking plateau: these had all apparently derived from wadi gravels from which they 
had been turned up during bulldozing operations for the construction of an irrigation bank. 
With the main concentration of flints were sherds of a plain rough red-brown pottery which, 
apart from the lack of incised design, somewhat resembles that illustrated in fig. 2, 10 and 
13. There is no reason to associate the pottery with the flints, and no identifiable mound 
to indicate a settlement, On the other hand the concentration of flints within a small area 
may be relevant. 


Át every halt during extensive journeys in Asir, along Jebel Tuwaiq, in the Dahna sands 
and in the Eastern Province, the ground was examined for flints of every kind. In areas 
where flint occurs naturally no recognisable artifacts or waste flakes were seen with the sin- 
gle exception of an outcrop near the cairn 75 km. east of Riyadh where some flakes ap- 
peared to have been struck by hand. Elsewhere no artifacts were observed. This is in sharp 
distinction to Jordan where the desert margins are littered with palaeolithic implements. 


It is stressed that this paper is intended only to try to draw attention to the variety 
of archaeological interest that exists in Saudi Arabia. It is the result of only a few brief 
visits and indicates that systematic professional exploration would be worth while. 
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The paper would not be complete without grateful acknowledgement of the enthu- 
siastic encouragement and help given by Italconsult S.p.A. of Rome. They are carrying out 
extensive land and water use surveys, as consultants to the Government of Saudi Arabia, 
in which the Author's firm has the pleasure to be associated. It is to Italconsult that the 
credit must go for taking the unusual step of according to archaeology a place in modern 
studies: this paper is the direct outcome of this attitude and it is hoped that its distri- 
bution to archaeologists working in nearby areas will lead to useful exchanges of informa- 
tion and opinions. BEEN 

RoBertT L. RAIKES 


FOOTNOTE. The material illustrated in fig. 5 was collected from the surface by 
Dott. Conte A. Fé d'Ostiani and Dott. A. N. Corti, both specialist consultants to Italconsult 
during a visit to Saudi Arabia: it was received after the paper bad already been completed. 
The find spot is indicated in the sketch map in fig. 5. The existence of very much larger 
"lance-beads" is reported but no pottery was found nor any mound. The flints were scat- 
tered on the Hamada desert surface over an area that had been temporarily swept clear of 
sand by wind action. There are a few springs in Jebel Tuwaig around which a bunting 
- economy could have been practised even if the conditions were as arid as they are today. 


It would be quite unjustifiable to infer anything beyond a hunting economy. The date 
could be anything from early first millennium (even possibly, but improbably, later) to se- 
veral tens of millennia B.C. Fragments of bone were found at ihe same place that bear a high 
_ polish and are heavily discoloured. Their hardness may indicate great age with a high degree 
of silicification or ‘that they are very recent. 


It may be relevant to note that the best present day "line of communication" to the 
north for Qaryat al Fau — the line having reasonably closely spaced springs, shallow wells, 
sink-holes containing water, eic. — appears to be roughly along tbe Tuwaiq escarpment: to 
the south-west it is either to Tathlith or Bir Idimab. To the west there are mountains of 
the Wajid sandstone, that may contain (as the same formation does elsewhere) small springs, 
at a distance of some 60 Km.; to the south-west and south the distances to known shallow 
wells and springs are of the order of 130 and 180 Km. respectively although there may be 
nearer springs in the Wajid sandstones. The distances between water points to the north 
are of the same order. 


It must for the present remain an open question as to whether springs were more 
numerous at the time when these implements were abandoned or whether their owners 
only went into the desert just after occasional rains. The most obvious safe base for the 
owners would be to the west in Asir, where there is no flint whatever, and the possibi- 
lity bas to be considered that people went into the desert in search of flint (Jebel Tuwaiq 
is probably the nearest source) rather than in search of game. 

i 
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On a Silver Mirror with Portrait of Domitian from 


Northern Iran 


This silver mirror is of exceptional artistic and historical interest, and in making its 
existence known I am indebted to Mr M. Foroughi of Tehran, the lucky owner of the object, 
and to Prof. G. Tucci who drew my attention to it and arranged for its publication to be 
entrusted to me. 

It is a round silver disk 11.8 cm. in diameter, one side of which is perfectly smooth, 
while the other is adorned by a moulded border () and, at its centre, by an applied silver 
plate, also round, bearing the repoussé portrait of the Roman emperor, Domitian (81-96 
Á.D.) I have seen no evidence of where the handle was affixed (^) (figs. 1-3). 


According to Mr Foroughi, it was sold as an object of Amlash origin, but this claim is 
suspect since Tehran dealers today ascribe every sort of object to Amlash owing to the great 
success obtained on the international market by protohistoric terracottas known, in fact, 
as Amlash terracottas. It is, however, very probable that the place of discovery is to be 
located in regions south of the Caspian Sea, and provenance from outside Iran must quite 
certainly be excluded. When this precious object was shown to Mr Foroughi, it was in 
fact still earth-stained and sold for a small sum because thought to be of bronze. This 
rules out the idea that it passed through several hands before coming into the possession of 
the present owner. 

lhe state of preservation is good, except for a split dividing the Emperor's hair which 
becomes a definite gap behind his ear, and a dent in the check. 


x 


The head of the Emperor who is looking to the right is seen in profile and is crowned 
with laurel; behind the nape of the neck two ends of a head-band hang down: one of these 
is vertical, while the other ends in a flourish on the shoulder. There is a hint of drapery 
behind and more fully in front where, superimposed upon it, we see the small figure of 


(*) For a similar object that can be assigned gera necropolis the chronology of which <ë de- 
to the Flavian age owing to excavation data, see terminata dalla presenza di monete d'imperatori 
A. Minto, < La necropoli in contrada "Pedaggera". Flavi, in gran parte di Vespasiano ». 

Rapporto sulle campagne di scavo del settembre- (2) Mirrors were often enclosed in metal frames; 
ottobre 1934-XIII e del maggio-giugno 1956-XIV », see e. g. the one from the neighbourhood of Sofija 
Notizie degli Scavi di Antichità, 1936, pp. 380 f., (Bulgaria: H.B. WALTERS, Catalogue of the 
fig. 8: it is a copper mirror, silvered, with a border Silver Plate (Greek, Etruscan and Roman) in the 


similar to the one published here, and was found British Museum, London, 1921, p. 28, no. 106, 
at Pollenzo (Piedmont) in a tomb of the Pedag- pl. XV. 
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s. A / 
Athena armed with lance, helmet and shield, emerging and visible from the ‘waist up.’ The 
lower limit of this portrait is marked by the junction of neck and bust, and beneath this 
the Greek inscription EYIIOPOY stands out in fine regular characters well spaced out (fig. 3). 


The hair-arrangement consists of tufts radiating out from the occiput and gracing the 
forehead in the form of curled locks. This is the hair-style i gradus formata that Sueto- 
nius (?) refers to in connexion with Nero and which, as Matz (*) has shown, Domitian as- 
sumed around the year 84: we have, then, a sufficiently sure terminus a quo for this mir- 
ror. The view advanced by Matz (^) that the change in hairstyle should be seen in con- 
nexion with the erecting of an important official monument, perhaps to mark the victory 
over the Chatti in 83 A.D., seems to be substantiated by the find in the Palazzo della Can- 
celleria in Rome: here — perhaps for the first time —- we see Domitian with the hair- 
style (of Neronian derivation) that he will conserve till his death (°). It is a legitimate 
‘assumption that a change in hair-arrangement, of a significance which was both religious 
and political ("), produced a rich harvest of imperial images aimed at spreading the new 
uultus of the «bald Nero > (°). The mirror we are considering may well have been of this 
class; but we cannot make an exact comparison with the effigy of the frieze in the Can- 
celleria since this was re-worked after the damnatio memoriae of Domitian in an attempt 
to change it from a Domitian into a Nerva image. On the other hand, it is clear that the 
swiftest and surest way of diffusing the imperial image was through coinage in circulation; 
and from 84 A.D. onwards, in fact, this bears witness to the change in hair-style. It cannot 
be ruled out, therefore, that the Domitian portrait on this mirror is inspired by that on 
coins. The likelihood of this increases when it is recalled that marble portraits later than 
83 A.D. contain a striking detail that is not very visible (though present) in contemporary 
coinage and not embodied in the mirror of the Foroughi Collection: the curled locks of the 
hair-fringe, have their hollow side towards the right (of the onlooker), over the whole fore- 
head except for that portion (to the figure's own right) beginning at a point level with 
the outer corner of the eye where this arrangement is inverted. This detail (*) also goes 


(2) Sver., Nero, 51. LXIV, 1948-49, pp. 100-110; G. GuLLINI, review 
(*) F. Matz, «Ein Kameo mit dem Bildnis of Macr, op. cit., Archeologia Classica, I, 1949, 
Domitians >, Mitteilungen des deutschen archae- pp. 107-12; H. KänLER, review of MAGI, op. cit., 
ologischen Instituts, Roemische Abteilung, LIV, Gnomon, XXII, 1950, pp. 30-41. For the much 
1939, pp. 149 ff. Jater chronology put forward (with small likeli- 
(^) Ibid. pp. 153 f. | hood) by A. Rumpr, see the discussion in F. MAGI, 


(°) F. Macr, I rilievi flavi del Palazzo della «Sui Rilievi della Cancelleria >, Bonner Jabrbš- 
Cancelleria, Roma, 1945, pp. 62 and 136. The cher, CLV-CLVI, 1955-56, pp. 309-13. 


chronological question regarding the reliefs of the (7) In this connexion, see also H. P. L'ORANGE, 
Cancelleria is well-known: Magi's dating is rejected Apotbeosis in Ancient Portraiture, Oslo, 1947, 
by many who tend to have it substituted by a pp. 63 ff. 

slightly later one. Since the problem only borders (*) Nero caluus is the name given to Domitian 
upon our present theme, I shall confine myself by Ivven., Sat., IV, 38 and Avson., De XII Caesa- 
to listing the main comments on the matter: J.M.C. ribus Monosticba, 2. 

TOYNBEE, review of Macr, op. cit, JRS, XXXVII, (*) It is an important detail since the artist of 
1947, pp. 187-91; H. Last, «On the Flavian the Cancelleria frieze represented it accurately, 
Reliefs from the Palazzo della Cancelleria >, JRS, though the position of the head (in profile to the 


XXXVIIL 1948, pp. 9-14; B. NEUTSCH, « Zur left) makes it practically invisible. ` 
Meisterfrage der Cancelleria Reliefs >, JdI, LXIII- 
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to show how in hair-style, too, the Emperor wished to keep close to a Neronian model, 
for among his predecessors it was Nero's politics that were indubitably closest to his own. 
The fact that this detail appears confused in our mirror, even though the artist had every 
opportunity to make it evident, proves that the model for this image could not have been 
very clear either, because, presumably, it was small in size, as indeed coins are. 


In another respect a comparison of this image with that on coins is useful. On coins 
minted after 84 A.D., both the hanging ends of the head-band are rigid, while in others 
they usually terminate in a flourish on the Emperor's shoulder (7°) as in the Foroughi mir- 
ror. There are very few cases of coins issued after 84 A.D. (**) in which the ends of 
the head-band do not hang straight down: and the motif is in any case different from the 
one visible in our mirror. This fact, then, provides us with a terminus ante quem which, 
if not clinching, can nevertheless be kept in mind. 

It follows then, that the date that might be assigned the mirror from the Foroughi 
Collection is not earlier than 83-84 A.D. and not later, or but little later, than 84 A.D. 
From a physiognomical standpoint, too, it must not be forgotten that the monetary images 
of this period correspond in full to the effigy reproduced on the mirror; moreover, it is 
from 83 A.D. onwards that « the praise of Minerva, the goddess to whom Domitian referred 
all his activities, is... the main theme > of Domitian minting (7°). 

Nor should we forget that there is abundant proof of the custom of decorating mirrors 
or the lids of < pocket > mirrors with cast of imperial coins during the age of Nero (9); 
and this custom may well have been a direct forerunner of the one evidenced by the mirror 
we are considering. It is not surprising that both Nero and Domitian — the Hellenistic 
theocrats on the imperial throne of Rome (!*) — have been portrayed on mirrors or mirror 
lids. It is indeed well known that the mirror had a very important part in.ancient magics 
and not only in the classic world (7); moreover its peculiar property of reflecting light puts 
it in an obvious connection with solar symbolism. On the other hand the round mirror can 
be easily associated with the cosmic clipeus, which is a real imago mundi, often. represented 


C^) BMC, Emp, II, pp. 297 ff; fig. 4 here Collection J. Gréau: Catalogue des bronzes an- 


shows a medallion of 81 A.D. (VII consulate) tiques ... dont la vente aura lieu à l'Hôtel Drouot, 
conserved in the Museo Nazionale of Naples (F.r. .. 1885, Paris, 1885, p. 124, no. 611; I». 
6934). The thick locks of hair may be seen to < Grands bronzes de Néron transformés en mi- 
descend lower over the forehead compared with roirs >, Annuaire de la Société Française de Nu- 
those in our mirror. mismatique, XIII, 1889, pp. 398-402; E. BABELON, 
(7) E.g. ibid., pl. 66, nos. 14-15: J.-A. BLANCHET, Catalogue des bronzes antiques 
(?) BMC, Emp, II, p. Ixxxv. de la Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 1895, pp. 556 
(7) B. pz MoNTFAUCON, Supplement au livre f, nos. 1360-62; A. DE RIDDER, in DAREMBERG- 
de l'Antiquité expliquée et representée en figures, SAGLIO, s.v. < Speculum >. 
IIT, Paris, 1724, p. 55, pl. XXI bis; E. aus’m (5$) H.P. L'ORANGE, Apotheosis ..., cit., p. 63. 
WEERTH, < Blumenvase und Spiegel aus Koln >, (*) F. Cumont, < Disques ou miroirs magiques 
Jabrbücber des Vereins von Alterthumsfreunden de Tarente», RA, V s, V, 1917, pp. 87-107; 
Lim  Rbeinlande, Bonn (= Bonner Jabrbücber), G. LE. Turner; «A magic mirror of Buddhist 


LXXI, 1881, p. 117 pl. II 2; (W.) FR(OEHNER), Significance », OrA, XII, 1966, pp. 94-98. 
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as an imago clipeata with its frame in the shape of a zodiacal wheel, strictly connected with 
solar symbolism (°°). 


Though I know no other examples of imperial images with divinities emerging from the 
drapery around the neck, the coupling of Domitian with Minerva is no surprise. The su- 
perstitious devotion felt by the last of the Flavians for the goddess (*’) whose son he claim- 
ed to be (75) is, in fact, well known. 


This type of Minerva-Athena is not, however, attested in the best known Domitian 
coinage, and can only be compared in general terms with the Minerua Chalcidica identified 
by Castagnoli in a rare Domitian coin in the British Museum. Regarding this, Castagnoli, 
taking up an idea of. Klein, has put forward the hypothesis that it is a copy of the Athena 
Kranaia of Elatea in Phocis, the work of Timarchides and Timocles (2nd cent. B.C.) (°). 
But the passage of Pausanias (X 34, 7) that mentions the dyadpa of the Athena Kranaia 
. speaks of it as being aoxevacpévov do ëç uá;mv that has to be translated, I believe, as 
< armed as for battle > and not, as Paris proposes, < dans l'attitude du combat > (°°), attri- 
buting to oxevdto a sense that does not appear to me to be attested. The description by 
Pausanias seems more suited to an image which shows the bellicosity of the goddess only 
or above all in the arms she is wearing; it would tally, then, much better with the more com- 
posed Athena of the Foroughi mirror (even though the complete figure might have appeared 
to be running as in figures represented on gems) than with the images grouped by Casta- 
gnoli around the Chalcidica type (°). But lack of data prevents our pursuing this matter 
further. 

The type of Áthena represented on our mirror, which is a variant of the Athena Ilias, 
was fairly widespread; it is several times reproduced on precious stones: 


(5) On the imagines clipeatae, see the bibli- 121 f. 
ography in G. BEcarTI, EAA, s.v. « Clipeate, Im- (7) To the list given by CASTAGNOLI, op. cit., 
magini», to which should, be added H.P. p. 94, we must add a small bronze ftom Seleuceia 
L'ORANGE, Studies on tbe Iconography of Cosmic in Syria, at Berlin, Antiquarium, no. 10559: K.A. 
Kingship in the Ancient World, Oslo, 1953, chap. NEUGEBAUER,, < Erwerbungen der Antiken-Samm- 
11: « The Cosmic Clipeus and the Solar Imago lungen in Deutschland. Berlin, Antiquarium », 
Clipeata ». AAnz, 1922, col. 116, no. 62 (with bibliography); 

(7) Relevant passages are quoted by S. GszLL, Fübrer durch das Antiquarium (Staatl. Museen zu 


Essai sur le régne de l'empereur Domitien (BEFAR, Berlin), I: Bronzen, Berlin-Leipzig, 1924, p. 55, 
65), Paris, 1894, p. 76; see also G. Cu. PICARD, pl. 77. Different again is the most common type 


« Domitien sacrifiant sur un médaillon d'El Djem of Flavian coinage; it is of archaic flavour and, 
(Tunisie) », RA, XXVI, 1946, pp. 53-74. monetatily speaking, harks back in my view to 
(+°) PurrosrR, Vita Apoll., VII 24, 26. Hellenistic precedents, for which see A.B. BRETT, 
C?) F. CasTAGNOLI «Minerva Chalcidica >, «Athena ‘Adxlanpog of Pella», Museum Notes 


Arcbeologia Classica, XII, 1960, pp. 91-95. The [of the] American Numismatic Society, IV, 1950, 
problem of the Chalcidica image should be revised, pp. 55-72. To these may be compared both archaic 
as F. Coarelli rightly suggests to me, taking into products (e.g. L. Heuzey, < La Minerve de Chan- 
account the statues of Athena found at Piazza tilly >, MPior, IV, 1897, pp. 5-14), and works of 


Sciarra and the Collegio Romano: L. MARIANI, archaic flavour but much later (H.B. WALTERS, 

«La Pallade di Piazza Sciarra», Bullettino della Catalogue of the Bronzes, Greek, Roman and 

Commissione Archeologica Comunale di Roma, Etruscan, in the British Museum, London, 1899, 

XXV, 1897, pp. 281 ff. and especially pp. 289 f. pp. 16 f., no. 191, pl. XXIX, inaccurately held to 
(7°) P. Paris, Elatée: la ville, le temple de be archaic). 


Athéna Cranaia (BEFAR, 60), Paris, 1892, pp. 
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1) Lincoln Collection, later the Sir J. C. Robinson Collection (°); 
2-4) London, British Museum (°°); 

5) Berlin, Antiquarium (1st cent. A.D.) (75); 

6) Copenhagen, Thorvaldsen Museum (°°); 

7) Kiba’G@ Museum (75); 

8-9) Aquileia, Museum (°); 

10) from Charsada, W. Pakistan (sealing); variant (°°). 

11) from Cyrene (sealing) (°). 


-There is also a very strict similarity between this and the archaic Palladion type, as 
it is represented in the hands of Diomedes in a very great number of carved gems. It would 
be useless — and almost impossible — to quote all the known specimens of this archaic 
type. We just recall two gems from Corinth excavations (°°) where the spear is held on 
the shoulder, while in the majority of cases it is shown upright (**). Such a detail connects 
these representations with the Palladion as it is depicted in the coins of Ilion (7), where 
nevertheless it holds no shield. The same standing type of the goddess was used on coins 
of Septimius Severus (**), where, however, the image is visible on the same side as the 
shield, of which the outside and not the inside is revealed. 


Although they all go back to the same type, these portraits of the goddess present nu- 
merous but slight variations: we are concerned merely to point out that they are almost 
all suffused with a certain archaic flavour that probably characterised the prototype of this 
Athena as it did the many other images derived from or connected with it. 


(22) A, FunTWANGLER, Die antiken Gemmen, New York, 1912, no. 653 (son vidi). 
Leipzig-Berlin, 1900, pl. LXIII 29; G. LriPPor», (35) M. WHEELER, Charsada: A Metropolis of 
Gemmen und Kameen des Altertums und der the North-West Frontier, Oxford, 1962, p. 121, 
Neuzeit, Stuttgart, s.a., pl. XXI 8. pl. XL A 2. 

(*) H.B.. Watters, Catalogue of the Engraved (2?) G.. ManpoLi, «Le cretule del Nomophy- 
Gems and Cameos, Greek, Etruscan and Roman, in lakion di Cirene >, Annuario della Scuola Archeo- 
the British Museum, London, 1926, no, 1144, pl. logica di Atene, XLI-XLII, 1963-64 (1965), p. 69, 

. XVII; no. 1145, pl. XVII; no. 1363, pl. XIX. fig. 10, no. 54. i 

(*) A. FurTWANGLER, Beschreibung der gesch- (°°) G.R. Davipson, The Minor Objects (Co- 
nitteten Steine in Antiquarium, Berlin, 1890, no. rintb, XII), Princeton, 1952, p. 224, pl. 101, nos. 
2297. 1767 (1st cent. A.D.) and 1768 (2nd cent. or 

(2) P. Fossinc, The Thorvaldsen Museum. later). Let it -be noted that in these as in the 


Catalogue of the Antique Engraved Gems and other gems reproducing the same subject the god- 
Cameos, Copenhagen, 1929, no. 608, pl. VIII dess is seen from the shield side, so that the 


(with comparisons), outside and not the inside of the shield is revealed. 
(29) T. V. Krpav’cre’, Juzno-Russkija Gemmy, (9) See eg. S. Remacu, Pierres gravées ..., 
Berlin , 1910 (French edition: T.W. KIBALTCHITCH, Paris, 1895, pl. 54 and passim. f 
Gemmes de la Russie méridionale, Berlin, 1910), (°) L. Lacrorx, Les reproductions de statues 
no. 172, pl. V. sur les monnaies grecques, Liege, 1949, pp. 105 ff. 
(77) G. Sena CHIESA < Glittica aquileiese: le (°) BMC, Emp, V, London, 1950, p. 33, nos. 
gemme con figurazioni di divinità femminili >, Cz 76-77; pp. 39 f., nos. 114-117; p. 41, no. 124; 
salpina, vol. Y: Atti del Convegno sull'attività ar- p. 43, nos. 134-136; etc.; J.M.C. TovNBEE, Roman 
cheologica nell'Italia Settentrionale ... 1958, Mila- Medallions (Numismatic Studies, no. 5), New York, 


no, 1959, p. 348, pl. I, 11-12, that. also makes a 1944, pl. XXVIII 4. 
comparison with D. OsBoRNE, Engraved Gems, 
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Despite the manifest idealisation and softening of traits due to the delicate play of 
shadow, the portrait of Domitian reveals that realistic and analytical interest belonging to 
the production of the Flavian age. From a stylistic point of view a fairly relevant compa- 
rison may be made with some portraits of Kosmetai coming from the so-called Valerian Wall 
neat the Tower of Winds in Athens, and in particular with the herm of Heliodorus (dated 
between 100 and 110 on epigraphical evidence) that still reveals a realistic taste in the 
Flavian tradition (**), or with a male head, probably of the Flavian period, from Corinth (°). 

Very little can we infer from the type of the object. Silver mirrors with reliefs in the 
central plaque ate among the finds from Boscoreale, which are of course earlier than our 
mirror; and we have only.to refer to the memoir by Héron de Villefosse (°°) who has col- 
lected the ancient references to the production and use of such objects. Unfortunately I 
have not been able to find out where Héron de Villefosse picked up the information that 
Pasiteles used to sign the silver mirrors he made (^), an information which would be par- 
ticularly relevant in connection with the signature of Euporos. 
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There is no doubt, I think, that the name placed below the neck of the portrait is 
that of the artist (°°), It is hard to believe that it is the name of the owner; if this were 
so with an object of this sort one could only think of an official personage belonging to 
the imperial administration who would certainly not have forgone the use of the ria nomina. 

It is certainly true, on the other hand, that Greek artists were in the habit of signing ` 
their works with their name in the nominative followed by the verbal form — &xoíev or an 
equivalent; yet cases in which the name is in the genitive followed or preceded by tézvun, 
YÀvoü, opus (°°) are by no means rare. The genitive alone is, in truth, very rare: I know 


(°) P. GRAINDOR, < Les Cosmétes du Musée appears on a sardonyx in the British Museum (H.B. 
d'Athénes », BCH, XXXIX, 1915, p. 300, no. 3, WALTERS, Catalogue of the Engraved Gems... in 
pl. XVI; E.B. Harrison, Portrait Sculpture (The the British Museum, London, 1926, p. 237, no. 


Athenian Agora, I), Princeton, 1953, pp. 30 f.: 2333, with the representation of a panther and a 
A. Grutrano, La cultura artistica delle province thyrsus (fig. 5) The inscription being large 
della Grecia in età romana, Roma, 1965, p. 77. and well visible, we are led to think that it tells 
(55) E.P. Jounson, Sculpture 1896-1923 (Co- us the name of the owner (WALTERS, op. cit., 
rinth, IX), Cambridge, Mass., 1931, pp. 85 f., no. p. xxii). . 
159. (°) Among inscriptions of the imperial age. 
(^) A. HÉRON DE ViLLEFOssE, Le trésor de see e.g. E. Loewy, Inschriften griechischer Bild. 
Boscoreale (MPiot, V), Paris, 1899, pp. 186 ff. hauer, Leipzig, 1885, p. 247, no. 348, Mistra: 
(7) Ibid., p. 188. Anpntetov cod (Anuytptov) YAugb]l; ibid., p. 257, no. 
(**) An artist called Eózopoc, the son of Zómopoç, 363, from Egypt, in the Archaeological Museum, 
signed the base of a statue at Larissa in Thessaly Turin (late Empire): Ioózvtoc téyvn épyaccnpiipyov; 
in the 2nd cent. B.C: H.G. Lotuine, < Mitthei- ibid, p. 261, n. 373, in the Uffizi: Opus 
lungen aus Thessalien >, Athenische Mittheilungen, Atticiani s> Afrodisien(s)is; ibid., p. 273, no. 
VII, 1882, p. 237; F. DÜRRBACH, < Inscriptions 393. Elcnik: ...céyvy xo6 AoXAtov; J. MARCADÉ, Re- 


de Larissa >, BCH, X, 1886, p. 444 f.; C. ROBERT, cueil des signatures de sculpteurs grecs, Y, Paris, 
in RE, s.v. «Euporos 2» (1907); Inscriptiones 1953, fol. 107. Rome: [oplus. Timarchi; ibid., YT, 


Graecae, IX 2 (1908), 614. Paris, 1957, fol. 117 f. Rome: opus Praxitelis. 
The inscription EVPOR, in Latin characters, 
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' of an example from Athens in which the form duzzov appears (^). It should not be for- 
gotten that the genitive alone, however, with Eoyov (or equivalent) understood is frequent 
on gems (^) and terracotta lamps: ample evidence of this is provided, for instance, by the 
lamips discovered at Corinth (^). 

These terracotta lamps of Corinthian make furnish us with another clue, slipht it is 
true, but nonetheless interesting. In some of them (^) belonging to type XXVII of the 
Broneer classification, whose period of production also embraces the Flavian age (**), the 
signature EYIIOPOY appears, with a ductus very similar to that of the inscription on the 
Domitian mirror. It is a period in which we have clear evidence of a revival of art industry 
at Corinth, thanks also to the terracotta lamps fouñd in the American excavations (^). 

At Corinth again, near the Upper Peirene spring, we find two £ituli memoriales where 
the name of an Eðxogoç calling himself paguagdowsg appears (^) Though the compilers 
of the Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum assign these inscriptions to the 2nd-3rd cent. 
A.D. there is no factor which would exclude a first century dating (*"). We may ask who 
this Euporos was. Marmorarius (the Greek form is uncommon and we must suppose that 
it has exactly the same meaning as the Latin one from which it derives) does not only 
mean Aatózoc < stone-cutter, mason > (*°), but also sculptor as a passage of Tertullian makes 
clear (^), The fact that the inscriptions of Upper Peirene are tituli memoriales is for us an 
almost absolute warranty that the site < was considered a sacred place itself > (°°), and the 
fact that this Euporos left us his name twice near the spring leads us to think that he was 
particularly devoted to the spot. Now from Pausanias we know that in the Lower Peirene 


(*°) Loewy, op. cit., p. 294, no. 442: « Eine 1) Cambridge, Mass., 1930, pp. 50 ff, nos. 1 
griechische Bildhauerinschrift mit dem blossen and 3: 


Namen in Genetiv ware übrigens ohne Beispiel »; 1. "Epvijotqo (av 3. “Env. 
see discussion of the problem ibid., p. 352, no. Eünop(o)e tod viod xol dBeAqo0, hoy 
224 d. ?AnsAARe N*jbibog, Edropo¢ 
(*) G.M.A. RicHTER, Catalogue of Engraved Pirwvag Arovucton, toh &bsAqo0 
Gems, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman (Metropolitan pappapaoror, badd dyad 
Museum of Art, New York), Roma, 1956, pp. Epptov 
XXXII f. (= Supplementum | Epigrapbicum | Graecum, XI, 
(^) O. BRoNEER, Terracotta Lamps (Corinth, 1250, nos. 132 and 134), —— l 
IV 2), Cambridge, Mass., 1930. | » Duce Acrocorinth,, cit., p. 60. 
43 - i lå., p. . 
s G 5 Rae ame (°) Teri, De idololatria, 8, 8-12 (ed. A. Reif 


pl XXXI; Ip., < Excavations at Isthmia. Fourth 
Campaign, 1957-1958 », Hesperia, XXVIII, 1959, 
p. 336, nos. 11-12, pl. 71c. 

(**) BRONEER, Terracotta Lamps, cit., p. 95. 


ferscheid and G. Wissowa): «scit et pictor et 
marmorarius et aerarius et quicunque caelator 
latitudines suas et utique multo faciliores. nam qui 
signum describit, quento facilius abacum linit? qui 


(4°) J. Pertzweic, Lamps of tbe Roman Period de tilia Martem exculpit, quanto citius armarium 
(The Athenian Agora, VII), Princeton, 1961, p. 7: compingit? >. See also G. Laravz, in Daremberg- 
« The dearth of factory lamps in Corinth suggests Saglio, s.v. « marmorarius », who attributes the 
that this city, which formerly had such close com- meaning of « decorator » to this word; not « sculp- 
mercial relations with Italy, had a self-sufficient tor », therefore, but he recognises that the dividing 
lamp industry in the last quarter of the 1st cen- line between the two terms is a very uncertain 
tury ». one, 

(**) O, BRONEER, in Acrocorinth (Corinth, III (°°) BRONEER, in Acrocorinth, cit., p. 59. 
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there existed the practice of tempering bronze ("); moreover, while at first only the lower 
spring seemed to have great religious importance, it was supplanted in Roman times by the 
upper one with which it was often confused and to which it was believed to be connected 
by a subterranean channel (°). It would not be surprising, then, if a marmorarius, who 
at the same time might have been caelator, went often to visit a sacred spot connected with 
the activity of the bronze-workers. 


This does not mean — I hasten to add — that I wish to suggest, even as a cautious 
hypothesis, that the Euporos of the mirror is the same as the one who left the two tul 
memoriales or signed the lamps. I have merely wished to make the point that two artisans 
of the name Euporos are attested at Corinth, one of them certainly, the other possibly, 
belonging to.the Flavian age. If we add that Corinth was well-known — above all, it is 
true, in an earlier age — for its bronze-working (°?) and that a stylistic examination does 
not exclude, indeed seems to suggest, that the Foroughi mirror was made in Greece, we can, 
perhaps, draw from this the tentative assumption that Corinth was a possible place of pro- 
duction. The Corinthians, moreover, had very good reasons for honouring Domitian, for 
the city received numerous benefits from this emperor, not least among them being the right 
to coin money that Vespasian had removed at the beginning of his reign (**). Restoration 
of the right to coinage must have occurred not earlier than 83 A.D., for it seems that on 
all Domitian coins of Corinth the name of the Emperor is accompanied by the title Germa- 
nicus that he assumed in the year 83. 


` 
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The mirror's peculiarly official character leads us to rule out its having reached Iran 
by normal trade routes like any common or garden imported object. A much more likely 
hypothesis to my mind is that it was a gift or a piece of war booty. Yet even this latter 
conjecture would appear to be excluded because ancient sources make no mention of any 
armed encounter between Rome and the Parthians during the reign of Domitian. 


(°) Pavs., II, 3, 3: xal dv Koplv$«ov yadndv in his comment on this passage (ed. Belles Lettres, 
Bu&m0pov xal teppov Ovtov dnd ddatocg tabtov Partecdar p. 47), observes: « Sans doute parce qu’alors on 
AévoUGty , .. n'y [at Corinth] fabriquait plus de bronzes >. Cf. 

(°?) BRONEER, in Acrocorinth, loc. cit; G. B. BücusENscHÜTZ, Die Hauptstatten des Gewerb- 
Roux, Pausanias en Corintbie (Annales de l'Uni- fleisses im klassischen Alterthume, Leipzig, 1869, 
versité de Lyon, III s., Lettres, fasc. 31), Paris, pp. 36 f. (p. 7: < Ob in der neu gegründeten Stadt 
1958, pp. 129-130. die alte Technik wieder auflebte, ist zu bezwei- 

(**) Concerning the particular nature of Corin- feln >); H. BLÜMNER, Die gewerbliche Thatigkeit 
thian bronzes, see above all, Tu. L. SHEAR, «A der Völker des klassischen Alterthums, Leipzig, 
Hoard of Coins Found in the Theatre District of 1869, pp. 72 ff. 

Corinth in 1930 », AJA, XXXV, 1931, pp. 139-51; (4) B.V. Heap, BMC, Corinth, Colonies of 
among the ancient sources quoted by Shear on Corinth, etc., London, 1889, p. xlv, pl. XIX. A 
p. 140, note 1, of particular interest is the passage head of Domitian was found near the Peirene 
of PETRON., Cena Trimalchionis, L 2-3: «ait spring: G. Darraop, U. Hausmann, M. WEGNER, 
Trimalchio: ‘Solus sum qui uera Corinthea ha- Die Flavier (Das römische Herrscherbild, Yl 1), 
beam’, Expectabam ut pro reliqua insolentia di- Berlin, 1966, p. 101. 


ceret sibi uasa Corintho afferri». A. ERNOUT, 
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Fig. 1 - Silver mirrer signed by Euporos. Coll. M. Foroughi, Tebran. 





Fig. 2 - Mirror of fig. 1, under a different light. 





Fig. 3 - Detail of mirror in figs. 1-2. 





Fig. 4 - Medallion of Domitian, 81 A.D. F ig. 5 - Sardonyx with inscription EVPOR. 
Museo Archeologico Nazionale, Naples. British Museum, London. 


On the other. hand, the image of the Roman Emperor must, quite understandably, have 
been a source of considerable curiosity for a Parthian colleague or other illustrious personage 
within the Parthian Empire, just in the same way as a gem portraying Pacorus was busily 
sought after by Pliny the Younger whose intention it was to send it to Trajan (?) as a 
proof of certain facts, but also, I think, as a curiosity in the real sense. 


Ancient sources telling us about the reign of Domitian and his oriental policy are extre- 
mely scanty (°°): but if an important event of war had turned into a failure for the Romans, 
Suetonius, who was on the side of the Senate, would certainly not have kept silent about 
it, nor: would a historian in the tradition of Tacitus (and hence opposed to Domitian) like 
Dio Cassius (though it is true that what he wrote about this period has come down to us in 
an incomplete form). It is even less likely that an. oriental enterprise: successfully carried 
through would have been passed over in silence by Statius or by Silius Italicus: Statius 
suggests a triumph that was desired rather than achieved (°’). 

Yet, during the year 88, Domitian is given first the title Imperator XIV, and then 
Imperator XV on coins minted. What is the reason for this new acclamation? If, as I 
believe, Gsell’s hypothesis is true (°°), it should be set in relation to the handing over to 
the Romans of the false Nero who, at an initial stage, had the support of the Parthians. It 
would seem that the handing over involved no warlike manifestations but most probably oc- 
curred quite peaceably as Suetonius leads us to believe (°°). 

This, moreover, accords with what must have been Domitian's policy towards the Par- 
thians: protection of Rome to lesser; neighbouring kingdoms along the lines laid down by 
Vespasian (^) and at the same time peaceful relations with the Parthians, according to the 
dictates of Nero's policy that, while Vespasian was still reigning, seemed to be the ten- 
dency of the young Domitian. 

It is very likely, then, that the Parthians bartered the false Nero, and it is not im- 
possible that payment was disguised in the form of precious objects that could appear, of- 
ficially, to be pleasing gifts. It is also well probable that to preserve good relations with 
the Romans was in the interest of the Parthians.at that very moment; it is known in fact 
that the Han general Pan Ch'ao, backed by the Sogdians, had killed the king of Kašgar in 
87 and was therefore threateningly taking a keen interest in the western affairs. The Par- 
thians were among those peoples who paid homage to the Chinese conqueror ("), and we 


& 


(5) Prin., Epist., X, 74 (16): „ dum requiro (59) Sver., Nero, 57. 


gemmam, quam sibi — habentem im Em Pacori (°°) F. Grosso, < Aspetti della politica orien- 
et quibus (—insignibus> add. I.M. Catanaei editio ° tale di Domiziano >, Epigrapbica, XVI, 1954, pp. 
altera a. 1518) ornatus fuisset — subtractam in- , 117-79. | 
dicabat» . (*) F. AREN « Roma e i Parti a fine I inizio 
(°°) See GsELL, Essai.., cit., pp. 339-49. ; IÏ secolo d.C. attraverso Je fonti cinesi», Atti . 
(7) Srat., Siluae, V, I 89 f: «quid uagus del Convegno .sul tema: La Persia e il mondo 
Euphrates, quid ripa binominis Histri, quid Rheni greco-romano (Roma... 1965), Roma, ,1966, pp. 
uexilla ferant,...»; ibid, IV, III 110: « Eoae 163 £.; cf. E. CHAVANNES, < Trois généraux chinois 
citius uenite laurus ». de la dynastie des Han orientaux », TP, VII, 1906, 
(^*) Op. cit., p. 154, note 10. pp. 228-31. 
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have no Parthian coins surviving from the period 87/88 to 35/ 94 (°), which is a id 


symptom of political crisis. 


The Domitian mirror of the Foroughi Collection may well have reached Iran in such 


circumstances. 


It could hardly have been transferred there after the death of the Emperor 


when his name and effigy suffered the consequences of the damnatio memoriae. 


It is, at anyrate, the most oriental of the Domitian records that have come” down to 
us together with the well-known inscription of Bejuk Daš near Baku (°), due to.a centurion 


of the XII Legio Fulminata (°). 


(°) Grosso, «Roma e i Parti... >, cit., p. 
165; cf. RH. McDowzrL, Coins from Seleucia 
on the Tigris, Ann Arbor, 1935, pp. 195 f. 

(°) Grosso, < Aspetti...», cit, pp. 117 ff. 

(^) My thanks are due to Miss F. Bonardi for 
photos of figs. 2 and 3, to Mr M. Foroughi for 
that of fig. 1 (by Hadi, Tehran), and to the De- 
partment of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British 
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MAURIZIO "Tina 


Museum, for permission to reproduce the gem in 
fig. 5 (photo by G. Silvestrini from a cast kindly 
supplied by the Museum). 


t 
I have used the followings . abbreviations: 
EAA = Enciclopedia dell'Arte Antica Classica e 
Orientale, Roma; JRS = Journal of Roman Stu- 
dies. 


The Date of the Judaeo-Persian Inscriptions of Tang-i 
Azao in Central Afghanistan 


. The first acquaintance I made with these inscriptions was the report given by R. N. 
Frye, < An Epigraphical Journey in Afghanistan >, Archaeology, VII, 1954, pp. 114-18. 
^ Before reading the text I was looking at the two photographs on p. 118. Both pictures 
showed a rock partly covered with latex. But on the picture the lower left corner was 
not yet covered with latex and I found there in big clear letters the Hebrew ‘word for 
< Amen > which later proved to be the Arabic form Amin in Hebrew characters. On the 
same photograph — though covered with a thin layer of latex — one could read rather easily 
the Hebrew words r(ab) ’abrabam = < Mr Abraham >. Further on, I was astonished to read 
on p. 117 of the same paper by Frye, < It seemed to be a Parthian inscription of seven 
short lines, roughly carved and much weathered, obviously the carving of a passer-by and 
no royal record. After the difficulty of the trip this was a disappointment. Still it was inter- 
esting to find an inscription so far to the east, in the heart.of Afghanistan. It has not been 
deciphered and no name has been identified, but that it is Parthian is hardly to be doubted.» 

' After some weeks I was happy to find the precious article by W. B. Hennine, < The 
Inscriptions of Tangi Azao >, B$OAS, XX, 1957, pp. 335-42. Though I didn’t agree with 
all the statements of the Author, I found it such a fine piece of work that I should never 
have written this paper were it not that the date given by Henning would represent an 
anachronism of not less than 547 years, a wrong date that has been unfortunately taken 
over by. others. (Cf. Notes to B 2). 


For those who have no special map of Afghanistan, I wish to give here the site of 
Tang-i Azao according to the World Map 1:1.000.000 (Asia) NI 41 (1944), reprinted 
1954. The place is situated 

64° 10’ and ca 30” eastern: longitude, and 

34° 08’ and ca 20” northern latitude, te. ca 25 km. south of Jam. 

Unfortunately, the only basis of my re-examination of the Tang-i Azao texts is the pho- 
tograph given in HENNING’s article on pl. I (between p. 336 and 337). The able photogra- 
pher of the University of Mainz, Margarete Tschacher, made me several photos of this plate 
which proved to be very useful, especially the enlarged prints (fig. 1). 

The three inscriptions, being very closely carved on the same rock, show in their writ- 
ing three different hands which seems to prove that none of the three men who traced them 
was illiterate though a layman. 


D1 


Mass 
SN 


If the word mora in B3 and A3 is read correctly by me, it is the:only Hebrew word 
occurring, except for the Hebrew names ‘abraham, the abbreviation yyy, yafo’, Smii’él, and 
the Aramaic word bar = «son of». The other names and the text are written in Persian 
' language. ` 

The epitaphs of Jām dating from 4th December 1115 to 22nd June 1215 are also 
written in Persian, but in them we find many Hebrew and Aramaic quotations making up 
on the whole a greater part of the text than the Persian ones. This might be explained 
by the fact that in Jam several scholars and rabbis are mentioned, whilst in Tang-i Azao we 
probably have to do with inscriptions of laymen perhaps seeking safety in flight. (Cf. No- 
tes to B3 at the end). 

The epigraphs of Jam nos. 4 to 14 fall in the time of reign of hiya al-Din Muham- 
mad ibn Sam, who reigned from 1153 to 1203. 

The latest mediaeval Jewish inscription — discovered by Helmut Humbach to whom are 
due the excellent photographs of it — is an epitaph of.à magnate, dating to Saturday, 25th 
January 1365, one of the finest Hebrew monuments written in cultivated Hebrew verse 
containing not a single foreign word. 

The Tang-i Azao inscriptions of the year 1300 are 85 years later than the last epigraph 
of Jam (1215), and 65 years earlier than the Hebrew epitaph of Kabul (1365). If Hen- 
ning’s date 753 were correct, there would run an interval of 362 years up to the first epi- 
graph of Jam (1115). 

It is very probable that the real order of the texts is different ‘front that of HENNING, 
his A being the third, his B being the first, and his C being the second of the texts, but 
as this difference is a trifling one, we accept Henning’s order here. 
=, Taking the date as one word, the three inscriptions consist of 46 words: B has 18 
words; C has 10 words; A has 18 words. These 46 words of text consist of 24 different 
forms. 


Text 
B 

yafo’ bar (e)sma‘il 'az(q) | 3 pa mor(a?) yyy (yar) 

2. qoban 'in niwé qand pa' d'l s | 4 ’a$ °6 bad 'amin 
(C | A 

"in Ému'el bar ' 1 (daud) bar 'abráhám az 

rà'meí pošt (: nawait) yyy 2 qóban që "in niwé qand pa’ d’l s 
3 yari 'oy bad 'amin 3 pa’ mora’) yyy yar 'a$,'o bad 
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Translation 


B 


Yafo the son of Ishmael from 


Koban incised this inscription on the 4th 
Elul 60 


in the fear of the Lord. A helper 
to him he may be. Amen 


C 


This Samuel the son of 
Ramesh. wrote ( travelled). The Lord 


3 the helper of him-may be. Amen 


A 


Daud the son of Abraham from 

Koban indeed incised this inscription on 
the 4th Elul 60 

in the fear of the Lord. A helper to him 
he may be. 


Concordance 
'abráhám H. (Abraham) 
'o P. (he) 
"az P. (from) 
in P. (this) 
'amin A. (Amen) 
-aš P. (to him) 
bad P. (may be) 
bat Aram. (son of) 
4 ’el(al) 60 H. (4th Elul 60) 
daud A. (David) 
4 "oy P. (of him) 
yar P. (helper) 
yahwé, ’addnay H. (Lord) 
yafo’ H. (Yafo) 
mora’ H. (fear) 
niwé P. (inscription) 
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n(w)&t na(w)ašt P. (travelled, wrote) C2 

sm*] (e)sma*il A. (Ishmael) B1 

p pa’ (=ba-) P. (in, upon) B2,B3,A2,A3 
((pšt) (pošt dād) P. (gave back= fled) C2 

qwbn qöban P. (Koban) B2, A2 

qy qé P. (indeed) A 2 

qnd qand P. (incised) B2,À2 

r’ms rames P. (rest, joy) C2 

Émw'l ímu'el H. (Samuel) C 1 


The frequency of the 24 different forms forming the 46 words of the texts stands as 
follows: 


9 words occur once = 9 
9 wotds occur twice =18 
5 words occur three times =15 
1 word occurs four times zu 


The tiresome monotony of the contents is at the same time a boon, in that it makes 
for greater ease in the work of decipherment. 


Statistics of letters 


'álef (10 times) B1,B1,B2,B2,B3,(B3),B4,B4,B4,B4 

'álef-làmed-ligature (twice) B2,A2 

bët (9 times) B1,B2,B4,C1,C3,A1,A1, A2, A3 

gimel (—) — | 

dàlet (9 times) B2,B2,B4,C3,(A 1,(A1, A2, A2, A3 

hé (once) _A 1 (in a Semitic pr. n.) 

waw (12 times) (B1,B2,B2,B5,B4,C1,C3,(A 1, A2, 
A2,A3,A3 

zayin (twice) = B1A1 

het (—) — 

tët (—) — 

yod (16 times) (B 1), B 2, B 2, B 2, (B 3), B 4, C 1, (C 3), C 3, 
C 3. C 3, A 2, A 2, A2,A2,A3 

yód-yód-yod (three times) D32,6C2,A3 

kaf (—) — (Cf. note) 

Jàmed (twice) B1,C1 

mem | (7 times) B1,B3,B4,C1,C2,C3,A3 

mém finale (once) Al 

nün (5 times) B2,B2,C2, A2, Á 2 


niin finale (7 times) B2,B2,B4,C1,C3,A2,A2 

samek (3 times) B1,B2,A2 

“ayin (once) B 1 (in a Semitic pr, n.) 

pé (6 times) (B1),B2,B3,C2,A2,A 3 

sadé (—) — | 

got’ (6 times) B 1 (dittography), B2, B2, A2, A2, A2 

rei (10 times) B1,B3,B3,C1,C2,C3,A1,A1,A3,A3 
Sin (5 times) B4,C1,C2,C2,A3 

taw (once) C 2 

Total 118 letters 


The typical Semitic emphatic sounds are not found in the texts bet, zë#, and sade; also 
the Sayin occurs only in the Semitic name (e)smāil; qōf stands always for Persian af, 
and kZf is elsewhere used for the Arabic and Persian pz. | 


NOTES 


B 


. Line 1: W. B. HENNING proposes in his final 
reading (p. 342) the first proper name as zayin- 
káf-rét-'álef and translates it as < Zachary > which 
would be in Hebrew zkaryd, spelled zayin-kaf-rei- 
yód-bé, and in its Arabic form zéy-kéf-ra-yé-alif, 


ie. zakariyyd. The photograph makes us put for. 


ward these remarks. 1) Zayin is not a zayin. It 
occurs twice in B1 and Á 1, and is in both cases 
much longer. This letter is surely a yód., 2) For 
kaf we have no parallel in the three. texts as the 
Persian spelling uses Raf for the sound pë= Arabic 
bá. The Persian and Arabic kāf is in these texts 
expressed by 40f. The next similar letter in our 
inscriptions is not — as it might seem at a first 
glance — a man but surely a pe. Cf. Statistics of 
letters. 3) The third letter cannot possibly be a 
ré$, but is evidently a waw (C£. Statistics). 4) Only 
with regard to the fourth letter of this word I 
am in full agreement with HENNING. After all, 
< Zachary > would need a yod. 

Our reading is yod-pe-wáw-'ale] which gives 
yaf0’, a Hebrew proper name (Cf. the dictionaries). 
Today it is Yafa (Jaffa). Think of the many Je- 
wish names derived from the names of cities. 

HENNING’s other alternatives given on p. 340 
are not possible, as only one single letter, the 'alef, 
would be certain. 

The second word in this line is either the 
Áramaic word bar «son» or the very common 
abbreviation b(en) r(ab) «son of Mr». . 

The second proper name in this line is the 
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Arabic-Petsian form esma‘il or esma@il < Ishmael > 
for the Hebrew yifzZ él. The initial alif is here 
omitted, as in the common vulgar pronunciation 
of this name. | 

The last word in this line azg is as a matter 
of course only the Persian az «from», the of 
belonging to the next line where it is written again. 


Line 2: The first word qof-wát-bét-nün is the 
name of a place which I could not find so far 
on the maps (Cf. HENNING's notes on p. 340). 
Anyhow,we have to expect in the Persian spelling 
a form &af-wáw-ba-nün, the qöf in these inscrip- 
tions standing for Raf in Arabic-Persian. 

The word nīwē, in, Persian sivé or nibé is a 
little difficult to understand, this word being used 
in classical Persian as « Scripture », standing only 
for the Qur'an. 

pa’ is no doubt the common Persian ba-. 


In the abbreviation at the end of line 2 we 
find the greatest difficulty in HENNiING's reading, 
the problem of the dating. We accept HENNING’s 
reading, which is dalet-alef-amedligature-samek. 
On p. 338 HENNING has in line 1 and line 9 
omitted to abbreviate also the lamed. It is re- 
markable to state that the sdmek «60» has no 
abbreviation line on top. If we want to read all 
these letters as numbers, dalet stands for 4, ’el(ef) 
for 1000, samet for 60. These numeral values of 
the letters give 4060. Where does HENNING find 
a precedent for « they should appear in descending 
order, as 'alef-lamedligature-samek-dàlet = 1000- 
60-4»? He continues «Since the era is neces- 


satily the Seleucid era (beg. autumn 312 B.C.), 
the date of the inscription would be A.D. 752-3 ». 
HENNING does not feel quite at ease with this 
statement, for he continues: « Undoubtedly so early 
a date is somewhat unexpected; for the inscrip- 
tions would then be the oldest document written 
in the Jewish dialect of Persian, indeed in any 
form of the Persian language... >. If the year 752-3 
were correct, how could we explain the fully isla- 
mised forms of the proper names like Esmd*il and 
Daud in the interior of Afghanistan? 


We have seen that HENNING was still uncertain 
in giving such an early- date, but A. D. H. Brvar 
took it for granted in his article on < Ghür » in 
the Encyclopédie de V’Islam, TI, 1965, p. 1122: 
« Une tradition sur l'existence de colonies juives 
se trouve confirmée par la découverte d’une inscrip- 
tion judéo-persane de 752-3 de J.-C. à Tang-i Azao, 
prés de Cisht >. The same did even W. J. Fiscuer 
in his fine paper « The Rediscovery of the Me- 
dieval Jewish Community at Firüzküh in Central 
Afghanistan », 1965. 

But which is the real date of these inscrip- 
tions? If we accept HENNING's reading ddlet- 
'alef-lamed sámekb, we can only read it 


4 'élül.60 


This is the common abbreviation of 5060, in 
Hebrew generally called Pelef bassifsi = «of the 
sixth thousand >. It means that the number of the 
year is given according the prat? qátán = «the 
small time reckoning », i.e. omitting the thousands. 

The year 5060 after the creation of the world 
(br?at *olám) runs from Saturday 29th August 
1299 to Thursday 14th September 1300. The month 
of Elul beginning in that year with Wednesday, 
17th August 1300, gives us for the 4th Elul the 
date « (Saturday), 20th August 1300», probably 
the date of arrival of the three men at that spot. 
We need not wonder at the precise date of such 
an inscription, when we consider that the inscrip- 
tions of Jam in their majority add even the day 
of the week, and do it correctly. 


Ás an alternate possibility of reading the date, 
it might be assumed that the left perpendicular 
stroke of the bé was omitted in B: in À we seem 
to find a little trace of it, though it is surely only 
one of the innumerable lines and strokes on the 
stone itself. We would then find bé 'al(afim) s, 
which would give us again the same year, only 
without an indication of the day and the month. 

Still another possibility, but which could only 
be derived from B, would be the following: it is 
probably due to the lines on the stone itself that I 
am reading at the first sight in the date a téw 


— 
— 
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instead of a bë, the left perpendicular stroke sim- 
ply not being whitened. This reading would have 
given: 


ba-tal(àn) 60 


= «during the pogrom of the year 60», :alàn 
being the word for «pogrom » until today. But 
even this reading would give us the same year 
1299-1300. 

I take it for granted that we have to deal here 
with the calendar according to the bri’at ^olam, and 
not to the Seleucid era. We must admit that the 
Judaeo-Persian inscriptions of Jam from 1115 to 
1215 follow the Seleucid era, but the Hebrew 
inscription of Kabul of the year 1365 has the era 
of the « Creation of the World ». 

That those three men had taken refuge in such 
a lonely place seems quite possible, for the year 
1299-1300 falls in the first years of the reign of 
Ghazan Khan, the « Great Il-Khan ». 

P. Syxes thus writes on him in his A History 
of Persia, II, p. 110: « The Accession of Ghazan, 
A. H. 694 (1295). - Ghazan upon his accession 
proclaimed himself a Moslem and on this account 
repudiated the suzerainty of the Khakans, who 
were, of course, heathen. To mark this step, which 
was, in fact, the opening of a new period, he sub- 
stituted the Moslem confession of faith on his 
coins for the name and titles of the Khakan, and 
he, and his Ámirs, subsequently adopted the tur- 
ban. Furthermore, with the zeal of a convert, he 
destroyed Christian, Jewish, and pagan temples 
alike, until the King of Armenia interceded with 
him, after which he demolished only the temples 
of the pagans ». - A. H. 699 (1299) he started for 
his first Syrian Campaign. 


Line 3: Here we find the first difficulty with | 
the second word: mém-waw-ré§. Henning reads 
mém-waw-dalet, but his explanations on pp. 341- 
42 are not very convincing. He himself admits - 
that the Persian word for « hope » ought to have 
been written wdaw-mém-vod-dalet. < (or even 'álef- 
wàto-tém-yod-dalet) ». The reading that I prefer 
presents one difficulty onlv, namely, that the last 
silent 'Zlef is omitted. But cf. e.g. Psalm 9,21 
where mōrā is written with a be at the end (Sita 
ybwb morà lähem), and Isaiah 8,13 where it is 
written with 'zlef. That the reading mém-waw- 
réf is justified can be seen from the ref in Al in 
the word '"abrábam which is absolutely the same 
réf. .(Cf. also the réf in C2 of rames). But I 
must admit that I haven't found an abbreviation 
line on mora. 

The replenishment of yod-'zlef-re* (yar) is cert- 
tain. A piece of the surface of the stone has 
subsequently broken off at this spot. 


oezy rSuv[ jo uondrosu[ aq] - 1 





Line 4: Here as in C3 the photo shows ’def- 
mēm-yöd-nün = the Arabic form for < Amen > 
which is amin, instead of the VITE CHHE of 
Henning. 


C 


Line 1: In analogy with B and Á we read 
here the last word bēt-rēš as bar. But on the pho- 
tograph we see at the left side of the rej a per- 
pendicular stroke which gives a nearly perfect bet. 


If so it would be an abbreviation for b(en) b(aber) 


ie. «son of the scholar». If this stroke is acci- 
dental, it would be a queer occurrence. 


Line 2: The name rdmes is Persian, and means 
«joy, hilarity, recovery, recreation, rest». Its 
Hebrew equivalent is not, as HENNING states on 
p. 240 (and with him FrscHEL, on p. 150) $imba, 
but zóab. To the Hebrew Simba corresponds the 
Persian Sadan (cf. Rapp, Jam no. 5 and no. 6, 
pp. 16-22, 71). 


In, the verbal form n(b)št (nabast). HENNING 
sees a mistake in writing and fills in a bét. Due to 
his dating the inscription so early, HENNING pre- 
ferred a bët, but we may rather expect a wāw 
and guess there would be the newer form neweStan 
(pr. newiš) «to write». First I wanted to offer 
a form of mawardidam ot nawastan (pr. nawad) 
«to wander through, to travel, to travel over ». 
But the inscription on the photograph forced me 
again and again to read pé-Sin-ta@w which would be 
the Persian posi < back». The idiom pošt dadan 
has in Persian the meaning « to run away ,to flee ». 
Has the writer forgotten to write the word dad? 
This reading which has only one advantage, na- 
mely its being written on the stone, would fit in 
quite well. (C£. Notes to B 2 at the end). 


: The abbreviation yód-yod-yod at the end of 


A 


Line 1: The first word in this line is a name 
which I read as ddlet-waw-dalet daud, . the 
Arabic-Persian form of the mame David. I am 
quite aware that it might as well be the Hebrew 
form ddwid which is even more commonly spelled 
in this way, but in the inscriptions of Jam the 


— 
— 


Hebrew form of David is always written in the 


scriptio plena dalet-waw-yod-dalet = dawid (cf. 
RAPP, Jam no 7, line 2 and no. 10, line 1). The 
little wedge-shaped horizontal line under the se- 
cond dalet of this name is not a part of the in- 
scription. 

Of the bérret of bar HENNING gives the bet 
in brackets. But the bet can be seen quite clearly. 
The cleft in the stone between the 5e? and the 
réf was there already when the writer incised his 
text. Thus it can be explained why the bët of 
bar is a little lower than the re*. 

The second name 'abrábám is surely the He- 
brew form, the Arabic being written with ya be- 
tween the bá and the mim. 


Line 2: This line is identical with line 2 of 


' B with the one exception that the Persian stressing 


this line has a line of abbreviation on top, the . 


photographer has only forgotten to whiten it. 


Line 3: The yód of the first word (y)ar is not 
missing, but was simply not whitened. 

The form yod-lef-wáw-yod stands for two 
words, -¿ beloging to the SERE word and 'óy 
« to him >, i 

The last word is not, as HENNING reads it, 
Gle}-mém-4 nün) but clearly 'alef-mém-yod-nün, the 
Arabic amin, as in D 4. It is true that the “an 
finale coincides with a long split in the rock, but 
it is visibly deepened; the photographer has only 
forgotten to whiten it. 
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particle gy = ke is put between qwbn (Koban) 


and ’yn ('in). 


Line 3: With the one exception of mwr instead 
of HENNING’s mwd (cf. B3) I am in full agree- 
ment with him. 


** *. 


A few recommendations may be allowed here. 
If one has to. deal with a rock-carved inscription 
such as this one, it would be useful to proceed in 
the following way: 

1) Take photos of ilis: stone as it stands 
from two different directions. 

2) Brush the surface first with a soft brush 
and subsequently with a harder one, if possible. 

3) Take the next photos. 

4) Trace the inscription with charcoal, gra- 
phite dust or chalk. Whiten only the lines of 
which you ate quite sure. Don't try to get letters 
you expect to find. 

5) Take the next photos. — 

6) Take a paper squeeze ( AbElatscb). 

7) Make a latex record. (Latex sometimes 
seems to behave in a rather trickish way). 

8) Last, but surely not least, add a measure 
to the inscription when taking the photographs. 
Unfortunately, we still don't know the measures 
of the Tang-i Azao inscriptions. 


* k * 


Á question: We find local names like Ghür, 
Ghor, Ghurian, Ghorat, etc. in the neighbourhood 
of the Hari-Rud. Ghor is the Arabic name of the 
Jordan valley. It might be asked whether the 
immigrating Jews — according to their own tra- 
dition, also the Afghanis themselves believe to be 
the « lost tribes of Israel » — called the Hari Rud 
valley « Ghor » just like e.g. the Mandaeans call 
every flowing water or river a iardnd=« Jordan >. 


Both authors, whom we have to thank chiefly 
for their useful work on these inscriptions, have 
shown their disappointment at the fact that these 
texts proved not to be Parthian, FRYE in the quo- 
tation I offered in the introduction to this paper, 


HENNING at the end of his fine contribution, on 
p. 342. The latter writes, < The Parthian gold 
has eluded us, but we have found a trifle that 
might be worth keeping». I cannot agree with 
them.: Considering the regrettable lack of docu- 
ments referring to the early history of the Jewish 
settlements in Afghanistan, and the fact that we 
have got here the first three Judaeo-Persian epi- 
grapbs that are not epitaphs, we have every reason 
to be gratified at this important discovery, and 
to be thankful to all the officials of the Afghan - 
Government and the Western scholars who have 
contributed to this little-known field of history. 


Eusen Lupwic RAPP 
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The Middle Asiatic Heritage of Dardistan. 
(Islamic Collective Tombs in Punyal and Their Background) 


In the field of archaeology, Siberia — and with it, the whole northern fringe of the 
steppes — has been explored in far more detail than Middle Asia. (In preferring the term 
Middle Asia to Central Asia, I follow the Russian usage. The latter term would ‘include . 
a wider territory, Middle Asia is understood to be only that area formerly called Western 
Turkestan). This can be explained by the history of discovery and conquest in Siberia which, 
by the 17th century, was already firmly held by the Russians. Sometimes settlers preceded 
political occupation. Later on, even political exiles spent their time exploring the new en- 
vironment that surrounded them. | 

Middle Asia, on the other hand, was conquered only in the middle of last century, partly 
for sttategic reasons and partly to protect Russian commercial interests, and two feudal 
states, Khiva and Bukhara, continued to exist till the formation of the Soviet Union. Colo- 
nisation by Cossacks took place in only a few localities, and this is why vast regions remained 
almost unknown to Europeans. In certain areas of Siberia, moreover, our eyes cannot fail to 
behold the mute testimony of past ages. In the neighbourhood of Minusinsk the farmer almost 
continually stumbles upon ancient tombs that are scattered nearly everywhere, and countless 
bronze objects are brought to the surface by the plough. By contrast, the dead cities of 
Middle Asia — on the lower Amu Darya, for instance — are hidden away in almost inac- 
cessible desert regions. It is aerial photography alone that has revealed these ancient cities 
in all their grandeur. Lastly; in Siberia there are parts near to the eternal frozen ground where 
the contents of tombs have been preserved in an extraordinarily perfect way; whereas in 
some regions of Middle Asia the hungry wind has carried away fertile topsoil to that for- 
merly richly-endowed archaeological.sites betray their presence solely by a few stone tools 
and scanty remains of pottery. This being so, the varied and important archaeological ma- . 
terial dating back to those centuries before and after the beginning of the Christian Era does 
not reflect the actual distribution of the centres of settlement in the steppe belt. 

By far the most important and numerous discoveries derive from the northern fringe 
of the steppes. They are most plentiful in south Siberia, in the Minusinsk basin and 
the mountains of the Altai — to such an extent, indeed, that one is:almost led to think 
that the richest and most powerful peoples of this period must have lived in these areas. 
But this cannot be true, as a closer study of the environment shows, in perfect harmony with 
the historical sources. Much further south, e.g. near the Tien-shan, conditions of life were 
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= Excavations made by the Italian Archaeological 
Mission. 
E, = Excavations made by Prof. Dani in Dir 


B = Collective tomb at Bubur. 
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presumably just as good, or better than in the north ('). The Massagetae, in fact, who were 
evidently the strongest people of the steppes and thus proved a serious threat to Persian 
power, were based much further south. Cyrus the Great found himself face to face with them 
as soon as he crossed the Araxes, that is, the Amu Darya, and he fell while fighting them. The 
other tribes as well, that the Persians named ‘Saka’ and represented on their bas-reliefs, 
must liave lived on the southern fringe of the steppes: on the Syr Darya, and to the east 
of this river as far as.Dsungaria. Important commercial centres undoubtedly existed in this 
area which was later crossed by the Silk Road. 

For this reason, the observations made in the Altai must be interpreted with great 
caution. It is not there that we can expect to find the most decisive events and the main 
trends of development, but only their repercussions on a more retrograde and conservative 
medium. The gold plaques, for instance, in Peter the Great's treasure, found by clan- 
destine excavators in some parts of eastern Kazakbstan, lead one to imagine that their proto- 
types were created in the neighbourhood of the great oases. Behind them lies a whole tra- 
dition of many-figured spacious wall frescoes and tapestries (^). Without doubt, intense 
contact presumably not without conflict, between nomads and sedentary farmers must have 
occurred with the borders of the oases, and assuredly served to develop and swiftly diffuse 
cultural stimuli. 

Soviet archaeologists set about exploring this area only just before the second world 
war and above all, after it. It was then that the oases of Chorasmia were found to 
be so richly endowed with archaeological wonders, the equal of the Altai with its « fro- 
zen tombs > and of the cemetery‘strewn steppe of the river Yenisei.' It must be re- 
membered that the rivers emptying into the Aral Sea have often shifted course, and this 
has forced man to create ever-new systems of irrigation. And in forsaken areas dwellings 
and burial grounds remained isolated and forgotten. Heat and intense drought favoured the 
preservation of perishable remains just as the ice did to the north. The isolation of the 
desert protected them from destruction by man. Thus in these areas a number of urban 
centres came to light: they flourished'in a period that dates back to the first millennium 
B.C., and the tombs of that epoch allow us to form an idea both of the sedentary and no- 
madic populations (^). In the last few years, the investigations carried out around the Aral 
Sea have.been supplemented by similar ambitious undertakings in the south-east portion of 
Uzbekistan, in southern Turkmenia, Tajikistan, and eastern and south-eastern Kazakhstan. 

The material brought to light by this wide-scale excavation activity has not so far been 
properly published. The main reason for this is that such intensive field-work left little 
time and inducement for work of compilation and analysis. Moreover, the conclusions would 
have grown quickly out of date almost before the scholars had drawn them. Perhaps 
a contributory factor was also that any systematic elaboration would have aroused contro- 
versy involving the scientific pioneers in this area: A. N. Bernštam and S. P. Tolstov. The 
latter, it is true, was a man with an amazing appetite for work and endowed with consi- 


(') KUSSMAUL rightly emphasizes this fact. (°) MAENCHEN-HELFEN 1957, p. 136. 
Cf. KussMAUL 1953, p. 329. (^) Torsrov 1961. 
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derable intuition, and his influence was predominant, in view of his administrative position as 
director of the Ethnographical Institute of the Academy of Sciences. But he was accustomed 
to seeing the history of Middle Asia exclusively from his own particular 'dominion  — 
Chorasmia, attributing over-great importance to this historical area in development. 

This is why an overall conception, comprehensive and not one-sided, of this world of 
Middle Asia is still lacking. On many points, certain very dubious systems of chronology and 
inadequate publication of relevant material hamper the effort that we should like to make in 
this article to lay down some basic guide-lines for the understanding of the connections 
we are concerned with. 


* * K 


The first point to be made is the following: during the first millennium B. C. all the 
treasures of fancy and imagination were brought to bear in a most unusual degree on a sophis- 
ticated planning and execution of the graves. There is a real wealth of variation, an abun- 
dance rarely encountered elsewhere in the whole history of mankind, and this is evident both 
in the burial of royal personages and of large sections of the common population. 

During the second millennium, the situation was still different. At that time, graves 
within the same area were mostly distinguished only by the plentitude of gifts (*). The main 
choice was between cremation and burial, and whole tribes had recourse either to one or 
the other. It was only rarely that the practices of the nobility differed sharply from those of 
other classes (^). In one locality it is thought that a system of clan exogamy can be detec- 
ed (*), while in another there are those who think they perceive signs of secondary burial 
customs. 

The situation grows much more complicated during the 1st millennium B.C. In the 
first place, we witness the exposure of corpses for decomposition — a custom that was sanc- 
tioned later by Zoroastrianism. Historical sources provide ample evidence for such a custom 
as far as the Iranians of Middle Asia are concerned — the Massagetae, Soghdians and 
Bactrians. It may well have arisen in this very region; at any rate it was favoured by the 
climate and landscape there ('). It is presumed that the priestly caste of western Iranians 
took over the practice (^). But such a system of.burial was by no means the only one. It was 
associated with others, such as burial of the corpse and cremation, in a most singular way. 
And a further complication arose because of specific religious and social traditions. 

Ás far as certain areas are concerned, development has been described by Tolstov, but 
in a rather one-sided way (°). Rapoport has dealt with the matter more fully, and tak- 
ing his work as a basis we should like now to dwell on certain tendencies. 


(*) Sar'Nikov 1951, p. 112. dead without giving molestation to the living. The 
() Kuz’mina 1963. dry climate of Turkestan causes mummification. 
(°) Sorokin 1962, pp. 103-120. (°) D'jAkoNov 1956, p. 403. 

(!) Rapoport 1962, p. 71 f. Desert regions (°) C£. also Torsrov 1961, pp. 65-87. 


between the settlements allow the exposing of the 
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Along the lower Amu Darya, cremation, it seems, continued for a certain time. Noble 
families conserved the ashes of their dead in funerary towers that contained small rooms and 
were situated in the centre of fortified camps (°°). 


The enormous « fortress of the dead > Koj-Krylgan-kala, that certainly belonged to 
a royal family, must be viewed in terms of the same evolution even if intermediate forms 
are found only to the east in the area of Syr Darya. It has yielded urns for containing 
ashes that roughly reproduce human ftgures without attempting a full approach to portraiture. 
Furthermore, some ceramic ‘masks have been brought to light that are likewise very schematic 
in their execution ('*). (Fig. 1). 

The interpretation placed on this by Rapoport is that originally the cremated remains 
were conserved in vessels to which the masks — made at first of perishable material — 
were attached: they idealised the dead person by symbolising the features of the Saviour 
God (as in the mystery cults of the old classical world) For the male population the Sa- 
viour God is thought to have been Siyavush. One of the figures, hollow. within, is fur- 
nished with the ears of a horse. Rapoport explains that Siyavush was also conceived of in 
the form of a horse — as a black stallion. The corresponding goddess of resurrection is sup- 
posed to have been Anahita, the great Iranian patroness of water. 

According to Rapoport, in a later phase of the same culture, lastíng until the 2nd cen- 
tury A.D., the practice of using hollow terracotta figures continued; but they were now 
used for conserving the bones which were collected as soon as the corpse, laid in a bier in 
the open air, was completely decomposed. From this it can be deduced that exposure of 
the dead had triumphed over cremation. In this phase the figures were endowed with increas- 
ingly more individualistic human féatures, and a portrait-resemblance was evidently now the 
aim. This may correspond to a process of secularisation, or at least of descent from the divine 
to the human sphere, just as Siyavush gets transformed from a divinity into a hero and prota- 
gonist of legend ("?). 

In the 2nd century, at a time roughly contemporary with the intervention of the In- 
dian-based Kushan dynasty in the affairs of central Asia, ossuaries in the form of statues 
were replaced by small terracotta sarcophagi of various shapes (Fig. 2.) which persisted 
down to the Islamic incursion. The use of statues for cult purposes was now obviously a 
royal prerogative, at least in the centres of political power. We might invoke such develop- 
ment to explain the statuáry platform discovered at Surkh Kotal, the dynastic sanctuary of 
the Kushan kings (^). | 

Portraiture, which spread everywhere to some degree at the beginning of the Christian 
era, is a matter that calls for further comment. It is probably linked to the religious 
tendencies of the time that postulated the survival of personality and individuality in 
the next world, and not only their survival, but their enhancement after death. In this pe- 
riod then, two concepts of soul held sway: one soul personified the inheritance of the clan 


(1°) Torsrov 1962, p. 101 f. (77) Rapoport 1962, pp. 80-81. 
(7) Rapoport 1962, pp. 68-74. (?) Jerrmar 1960a. 
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in which all participated. This soul returned to its original source after death; the other one 
was an essence acquired individually during a life crowned with success. It was enriched by 
personal traits and found its true expression in the human face and skin, in short, in all 
external appearances perceived by the onlooker. It is, then, of far more sensitive character 
and must — by means of celebrations and monuments — be protected in advance against 
that « death of the soul» that is synonymous with being forgotten. 


A peculiar practice may be bound up with such a tendency. This is the erection either of 
figures representing the dead person or of menhirs, a custom that can be remarked in some 
areas of the steppes: already by the beginning of the 1st millennium ('*). Most of the mo- 
numents built in this long period were probably of wood and have been preserved, there- 
fore, only where excessive drought prevails, as.in Eastern Turkestan (*). But much later, 
perhaps around the middle of the first millennium A.D., these conceptions were taken over 
by Turkic peoples. As a consequence such rituals endured until a time when sufficient hi- 
storical data exist to allow the identification of the stone monument with the dead hero, and 
of others with the enemies who had been killed by him (`°). 


Although such an ideology may also be noted in the oases around the Aral Sea, its 
origin was probably the area of the steppes where cattle-rearing and war permitted a rapid 
economic and social ascent at the same time providing the means to express the privileged 
position they had obtained. As an example we shall limit ourselves to citing the cemetery of a 
single Saka tribe which lived between the 7th and 4th century B.C. on the Ili. The necropolis 
of the tribal princes, Besfatyr had been almost wholly despoiled. but as if by a miracle the 
remains of the wooden structures, of rush matting and the layers of out branches have been 
preserved. To sum up, we see here that the mass of the population — perhaps perpetuating 
a Bronze Age tradition — used to bury their dead in stone cists or in pits. The latter some- 
times consisted of a larger upper pit and a much smaller one lying beneath it but carefully 
covered over. (Fig. 3). Most of these are topped by flat mounds ("). The nobility preferred 
burial in chambers resting directly on the natural soil, but concealed by a kurgan. 


In one of the smaller of these chambers for the nobility the walls were of earth and 
there was a lateral entrance; it was covered over with tree-trunks and several layers of stones 
and bushes. After the corpse had been placed within, a kurgan of medium size was erected 
with a diameter of 25 m. and a height of 5 m. (°). (Fig. 4). 

While they were probably still alive the greatest nobles, who perhaps belonged to the royal 
family, had certain primitive buildings of strong tree-trunks erected for them. The result- 
ing structure consisted of a chamber, a connecting corridor and a vertical shaft providing 
access (Fig. 5). The construction was sealed over with a covering of stones. This may be a 
transformation of the Bronze Age catacomb-tombs that we know from South Russia and 


(^) Gryaznov 1950. ` 1960, pp. 60-64; Axršev and KušAEv 1963, 
(^) BERGMAN 1939, pl. V and p. 67 f. pp. 88-105. 
(°) v. GaBAIN 1953. (5) AxiSev - KušAEv 1963, pp. 65-67. 


(7) Axrígv 1959, pp. 204-209; MAKSIMOVA 
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Middle Asia; it took place under the influence of a form of burial above ground. The dead 
body was introduced into the chamber by way of the shaft and his goods — later much 
pillaged — followed. Evidently ho horses were entombed. Then this nucleus was buried 
beneath an earth mound and finally covered with a layer of stones. A wall of stones was 
also put up around it. An example of this kind shows that it was not constructed all at a 
time but during work shifts in each of which a layer of earth and a covering of stone was 
added. (Fig. 6). It is a legitimate supposition that these shifts were accompanied by feasts 
during which whole herds were butchered and consumed (**). A real network of corridors un- 
derlying the kurgan and situated in the natural soil may also have been used for the de- 
positing of sacrifices connected with these celebrations. (Fig. 7). For animal bones have been 
discovered here and there in these corridors and it is thus supposed that access remained open 
for a fairly long period of time. There is yet further evidence of this cult of the dead. The 
megalithic constructions encompass the kurgan like a huge spiral, each consisting of stones 
fixed upright or lying on their sides. It is sometimes the standing stones that point towards 
the tumulus, sometimes the others — to symbolize some unknown characteristic feature of the 
dead. Near the largest BesSatyr kurgan — a mass made up of 50,000 cubic metres of earth 
and stone — as many as 94 such groups of stones have been counted. (Fig. 8). Others are 
placed a greater distance away. During excavation animal bones were found confirming the 
relation between these stones and the memorial festivities for the dead, perhaps many years 
later (°°). 


| Let us now turn our attention towards the Syr Darya delta. W/e behold an area that 
was plainly inhabited by tribes of very diverse origin that were not united either politically 
or religiously. In the midst of these, Tolstoy believed he could detect a people of western 
origin whom he boldly identified as the Tokhari. His assumption is that most of these 
tribes disappear from the scene after the 2nd century B.C. He thinks they took part in the 
invasion of Bactria. Down to this period, Tolstov shows the evolution of the tomb structures 
as a pattern of branching and interveaving lines, beginning with inhumation and cremation 
of the dead person in a specially built hut. (Fig. 9). In our view, however, such 
schematic treatment simplifies the process too much (°), and the chronology seems highly 
problematical. The exposure of the dead inside a closed chamber was also undoubtedly prac- 
tised (°) and likewise the habit of somehow depositing the corpse in an elevated spot above 
the soil. This led to the erection of earthen pyramids in which tombs were dug out (^). Some- 
times the dead person was not burnt on a wooden pyre; instead a covering: of cane and 
straw surrounding him was set fire and this led to the corpse being very unevenly 
burnt (^). Many details of construction have not so far received the attention they deserve. 
For instance, the circular constructions near Altyn-asar reveal a two-storeyed system of rooms. 


(^) Axis$ev - KušAEvV 1963, pp. 27-65, p. 78. (2) Balandy 2: cf. Torsrov 1962, pp. 176- 
(°°) This hypothesis has received recently very 178. Asar, see Torsrov 1962, p. 179. 

strong support from Abaevs's (1965, pp. 136-139) (=) Torsrov 1962, fig. 97. 

researches. (74) Uigarak: see: ToLsrov 1962, p. 185. 


(=) Torsrov 1962, pp. 200-203; 1961, p. 86. 
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We cannot set aside the possibility that the upper floor may have been used for exposure of 
the corpse and the lower one for housing the remains of bones (°) .Occasionally, a construction 
that seems fitted for one of these ritual practices was used for another (*). But what in- 
terests us most is that we find here with manifold variations a construction already noted 
on the Amu Darya both in its incipient and in its mature form — the latter at Koj- 
Krylgan-Kala. We are referring to the mortuary towers subdivided into four rooms by means 
of walls patterned like a cross. More complicated lay-outs have been observed, but the 
plan always has two axes crossing at right angles. This is also true with regard to Koj- 
Krylgan-Kala which consisted altogether of eight rooms, though this complex was subse- 
quently divided by a wall (°). 

Two storeys are sometimes discerned in these constructions also, and once again an ex- 
planation in terms of funerary rites in various stages seems obvious. 


It is much more difficult to account in these cases for the absence of a main room. A 
place reserved for the chief or prince is not ‘evident. These must then be the tombs 
of clans or associations composed of members enjoying equal rights. Something, about 
the nature of those associations can be gleaned from Koj-Krylgan-Kala. (Fig. 10). It was 
noted here that the terracotta vessels used to contain ashes and, later, unburned bones 
bear masculine features when discovered in the eastern half of the construction, while those 
representing females are confined to the western half, where large quantities of statuettes 
depicting Anahita have also come to light. In view of the water cult connected with 
this goddess, the existence of a well at the end of the two flights of steps leadihg to the 
lower rooms on this side is a significant feature (^*). We are almost forced to infer that these 
enormous constructions were not intended for individual persons either — e.g. sovereigns and 
theit court — but were able to accommodate a whole clan. The rooms may reflect a division 
not only accotding to sex but also according to age-groups. Where only four rooms are en- 
countered, we must suppose that the only distinction was between married and unmarried 
men and women. In this connexion it is relevant to recall that in the Middle-Asiatic area 
women were free and enjoyed the same rights as men. Cyrus was defeated by a queen of 
the Massagetae. 

Every tower of this type must be looked upon as an ideal focal point for the clan, 
a sort of < reservoir of souls » which every family group could draw upon. All women 
entering the community through marriage represented, of course, a foreign element, but may 
have come from certain specifically associated communities, as was the case in the Bron- 
ze Age. | 

The entire cemetery lay-out has certain analogies with a necropolis in Eastern Turkestan 
which must also be taken as the sanctuary of a particular clan (*). Similar necropolises in- 


(^*) ToLsrov 1962, p. 195, fig. 113/1. a well has also been found at the base of'a 
(7°) ToLsrov 1962, pp. 150-152, fig. 83. gigantic outside staircase. See SCHLUMBERGER 
(") Torsrov 1962, fig. 117. 1964, p. 517. 


(^) Rapoport 1963, p. 132. In Surkh Kotal (=°) BERGMAN 1939, pp. 61:68, map on p. 65. 
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tended for family units have been met with as part of the Taštyk civilisation in the Minu- 
sinsk basin (°°). 
*** 

The social structure of the Iranians of Middle Asia in its elaborate system is thus 
revealed by clues furnished by funerary rites. Supplementary information is given by the 
written sources; they speak of a division according to age-groups (?) and caste (°). And 
that even the pattern of larger social units was ‘determined by certain fixed rules may be 
deduced from the lay-out of inhabited sites. 

The fortress of Dzanbas-Kala belongs to the. last centuries B.C. Within its rectangular 
walls we encounter only two buildings separated by a road through the middle. Each 
of these large complexes, interspersed by small courtyards, has about 200 rooms which 
means that some dozens of families must have lived under the same roof. The fact that 
different tribal units lived together here — and not just individuals grouped together by 
chance — is confirmed when it is noted that the bricks used for the walls bear different 
kinds of marks (°°). | 

In fortresses dating from later times the same phenomenon may be noted: at Gjaur- 
Kala (**), Kunja-uaz (°°), and above all Toprak-Kala (°°). In this fortified town, dating back 
to the first centuries A.D., ten large buildings, each containing 200 rooms, have been count- 
ed. (Fig. 11). Similar buildings for mass accommodation akin to barracks have been discovered 
by Ghirshman in a number of Persian conglomerations dating from the age of the Achaeme- 
nids (7). ` | 

In this connexion, it may be recalled that the first Turkish tribes of eastern Europe 
which had absorbed strong Saka elements and continued the latter's cultural heritage, were 
characterised by a tendency towards mathematical segmentation. The Pechenegs were divided 
up into 40 groups according to the 2x2x2 x 5 principle, and the Karakalpaks who still 
inhabit Chorasmia have retained the same system (°). 


II. 


These neoropolis and 'building complexes — here outlined only incompletely — 
are the products of the imagination of peoples that have vanished as ethnic units. Most 
of their descendants today speak other, non-Iranic languages. But the attempt could be made 
to trace the influences of these peoples in the races that absorbed them: such influences 
reach down to our own day. At Khiva, Khanka, Yangy-aryk, Hazarasp — that is, in south- 
ern areas of Chorasmia — burial still takes place above the ground either in individual coffins 


(°°) KyzLAsov 1960, pp. 15-28. marks have been found on the bricks). 
(?'*) SNESAREV 1963a. (°) Torsrov 1948, fig. 59. i 
() GnANTOVsKIJ 1960. (°) ToLsrov 1948, pp. 119-123. 
(22) Torsrov 1948, pp. 93-95. (°!) GHIRSHMAN 1952, p. 18. 

(°) TorLsrov 1948, fig. 54 (here also different (°°) PLETNEVA 1958, p. 192. 
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or family tombs, though such a custom is incompatible with the Islamic religion that prevails 
in these areas (°°). 

Moreover, the results of the excavations can be utilised to fill in the pictüre formed 
from traditional sources. With the help of these data the Iranist is better able than in the past ` 
to understand much that underlies what became official Zoroastrian doctrine (*°). This at- 
tempt, however, is not part of our present brief. We merely confine ourselves to noting 
that the observations we have outlined may serve to clarify some cultural features in the life - 
of a number of peoples that are near, or kindred with, the Iranians, namely, the Kafirs and 
Dards. The extent of their distribution has been clearly traced by Morgenstierne to whom we 
owe our general understanding of the kinship between the languages spoken throughout the 
whole area on either side of the principal chains of the Hindukush and Karakorum moun- 
tains (^). | | 

Previous scholars did not distinguish with due care between Dards and Kafirs on the 
one hand and the Iranian block on the other. They believed that old Iranian linguistic and 
cultural traditions could be found in the Dards and Kafirs (^). When it began to become 
apparent subsequently that the Dard languages belonged to the Indian branch of the Indo- 
Iranian group, while those of the Kafirs at most occupy a position mid-way between the 
Indian and Iranian branches, efforts were mainly directed to discovering affinities between 
the culture of these peoples and the religious and social system of India (°). 


If we remain unprejudiced by these precedents,’ and ready to discern parallels with 
Middle Asia in spite of them, we see that a vast field opens up before our eyes. 


We have already postulated that in ancient Middle Asia two psychic essences were dis- 
tinguished, one of them considered hereditary, the other acquired during life. And this per- 
sonal soul is thought to have found its fullest expression in facial features. Now we find 
that these concepts are strikingly. paralleled in the Dard linguistic “area — in the 
Gilgit Agency, for example, where the belief prevails that for the ressurection of animals and 
human beings their skin and bones have to be preserved: a concept often embodied an ideas 
involving witches (**) The skin and bone may be presumed to correspond to the two 
psychic essences. Probably the figures of dead persons common among the Kafirs and the 
Kalash also fit into this same picture: they serve to preserve acquired individuality. 

Affinities between Dard and Iranian soul ideology have already been stressed by Adolf 
Friedrich who thought it could be related to Iranian fravashi conceptions (°). 

Ossuaries of later times in Middle Asia are often crowned with plastic representations 
of birds bound up with the notion of the < soul-bird >; and this, too, has its counterpart 
among the Dards where wooden carvings of birds often decorate the ornamental enclosure of 
tombs (*9). 


(°°) SNESAREV 1963b, pp. 137-139. (14) LORIMER 1929; JETTMAR 1960b and 1961a, 

(1^) Cf. Wipencren 1965, pp. 320-343. p. 89. 

(?) MORGENSTIERNE 1926, 1928; JETTMAR (55) Rapoport 1962, p. 81. WIDENGREN 1965, 
1959. : pp. 20-23, pp. 323-324. Prof. FnrEDRICH'S diary 

(*) BrippuLPH 1880, pp. 107-109. will soon be published. 

(?) E.g. Buppruss 1960. (^*) TerrMAR 1960 c, pl. IV, p. 115. 
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. In the burial ritual of Iranian nomads we have observed the tendency to trans- 
pose their social stratification to the next world: the funerary rites express the merits of 
the dead person, and the dignity he has acquired must be consecrated by feasts if he is to 
remain alive in the memory of subsequent generations (*). An analogous tendency can be 
seen in the Kafirs and in a nearby Dardic people, the Kalash. It is not the tomb itself but. 
the wooden statue of the dead person erected in memory of him that reflects his rank and 
must be redeemed by special feasts. In the case of the most distinguished dead, horsemen are 
represented instead of standing or seated figures. Where the monument is a particularly 
costly one, the dead person is represented as riding on two horses at the same time (^^). 


The following distinct pre-Islamic forms of burial have so far been recorded among the 
Kafirs and the Dards: either the placing of the corpse in wooden coffins till complete decom- 
position has taken place (more than one dead person was usually laid in the same coffin), (^"), 
or cremation followed by stowing the remains in stone or wooden vessels — a practice com. 
mon among the eastern Dards. In some patts it seems that the corpse was also exposed inside 
caves or the ashes sprinkled in a river (°°). 


All these forms recall the methods formerly prevalent in Ancient Middle Asia (we may 
suppose that exposure in wooden coffins above the earth, common in Eastern Turkestan, was 
also widespread in this area). Yet more convincing are the affinities, unobserved by travellers till 
about ten years ago, that are evident in collective tombs of the Gilgit Agency. It was Adolf 
Friedrich who picked up the first hints from his interpreter, Raja Bahman, son of the 
famous usurper, Pakhtun Wali Khan. He had just started in the autumn of 1955 a march 
from Gilgit to Chitral, where he wished to spend the winter among the Kalash in the 
company of P. Snoy. He visited the tombs and became convinced that what he saw 
evidenced relations with Iran and raised manifold problems (**). 


- When the present writer was engaged in his second expedition (1958), the diary kept 
by Friedrich, who found an untimely death in 1956, was as yet unknown to him; but he also 
received very similar information while on a march from Gilgit westwards thanks to his 
escort, Rhabar Hassan. At that time, however, he could not go and see these localities for 
himself and he had to be content with what the inhabitants of the village of Gakuch told him 
namely that Friedrich had already visited the remains in question and taken note of everything. 
When he was later able to peruse the diary, he formed the conviction that several problems 
still remained insolved. He thus took advantage of a brief stay (darkened by the imminent 
conflict over the Kashmir question) in the autumn of 1964 at Punyal to direct his attention 
exclusively to this complex (°°). 


(*7) Not only the present writer but also the (*°) RoBERTSON 1896, p. 504; SNoy 1962, 
explorer of the kurgans of Pazyryk, Rudenko, pp. 188-189. 
have emphasized the megalithic character of those (°°) BrppurLPH 1880, pp. 112-113. 
kurgans in the steppes of Asia. See RUDENKO (°t) FurgpniCH, Diary. 
1960, p. 327. (*2) On other results published by the present 
(4) RosERTSON 1896, pp. 645-646; SNoy 1962, writer see JETTMAR 1965. 
p. 191. 
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The best-preserved collective tomb is situated north of the river Gilgit on the eastern 
side of the village of Bubur; it is set somewhat apart from the cemetery of the rest of the 
community on a stony slope on the hillside towards the valley. It is surrounded by Islamic 
tombs built by the industrious Ismail community. These contain only the members of the 
single clan to which the collective tomb belongs. The latter stands on the hill-top: its facade 
is 41^ m. wide, its side walls have a length of about 514^ m., and its height is little more 
than that of a man. (Fig. 12). The chamber within is empty except for a niche in the back 
wall which reminds one of a mosque. On the left and right there is a window. The chamber 
is, moreover, adorned with a fine lantern construction right in the middle of the flat roof; 
and as Friedrich noted the projecting beams are made of wood from the juniper tree which 
is considered pure and sacred throughout the Gilgit Agency. Upon entering this building one 
notices in the front right-hand corner an apetture leading to an oblique ramp that takes one 
down into the depths of the tomb — a basement room of approximately the same size as the 
upper one. Here the feeble light coming in through the aperture reveals a step running 
along the back wall; and upon this lie some skulls. In both the left and right lateral walls 
two niches rise to a height of 40 cm. from the level of the floor. (Fig. 13). 

The floor is covered with tiny pieces of clay that dropped from the plaster of the 
ceiling as well as human bones and the remains of skeletons still partially articulated. These 
are more thickly heaped inside the niches. | 

After a visit to this construction, freely permitted by the local people, the author was 
told that formerly the dead of the Abadà clan were buried here, being placed in the centre 
of the lower chamber until putrefaction was complete. After decomposition of the corpse, 
the skull was laid on the rear step, while the other bones were pushed into one of the niches 
by a wooden shovel (that it seems Friedrich was still able to see). On the right, eastern, side 
the bones of dead males were deposited, a separation between married and unmarried being - 
observed; while a niche on the western side accommodated the bones of married, and 
another niche those of unmarried, women. 

The clan that used to bury its dead here attributed its own origins to a man named 
Abad Singh who is reckoned to have lived twelve generations ago (°*). Abad Singh’s son — 
named Domu Singh or Domu Ra — is reputed to have wielded authority over whole Punyal. 
The tomb we have described was built for him, since it seems that his body was hurled out 
several times from the Jabain (Biddulph uses the form < Jain >) (°*) on the place of the 
funeral. It was generally affirmed that Islam got the upper hand about two generations after 
Domu Ra. Some people, however, declared that this form of burial only penetrated the 
country after the Islamic religion was introduced. 

In corroboration of this last version we may, perhaps, adduce the fact that, ac- 
cording to Rapoport (°°), the same legend also freely circulated among the Tadjiks of the 


(°°) It is not clear why the attribute < Singh > older and indigenous term was assimilated by 
that is added to so many Sikh proper names means of «folk etymology ». 
appears connected with Dard names, even with (54) BippurPH 1880, p. 113. (The Jabain is 
those a good deal previous to the Sikh invasion the crematory pyre). 
(19th century) It is to be presumed that an (°P) SNESAREV 1963, p. 139. 
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Pamirs and was likewise invoked to explain to burial above ground. Regarding the « wicked 
Shaddad », too — a forefather of the Sarts, the sedentary people of Iran — the Uzbeks of 
northern Chorasmia declare that his body was vomited out of the earth more than once. As 
Ismailite missionaries came from the north and north-west, from the Pamirs and Badakshan, 
they may be presumed to have introduced this unorthodox method of burial as well as the 
accompanying legend. | 

— But the close connexion between the tomb structure we are talking about and pre- 
Islamic ideas is opposed to such a simple explanation. For instance, it is still believed today 
that the death of a person belonging to this clan is foretold by music thought to emanate 
from this house of the dead. It is said that the peri, or fairies, prepared to welcome the 
newcomer by feasting. Friedrich was the first to note that the peri have many traits in com- 
mon with the fravashi. They are also the guardian spirits of the different clans. Friedrich 
relied mainly on a story that I had been told: when an attempt was made to repopulate the 
territory of a clan that had been exterminated, the dogs of the newcomers all died over 
night. Between the teeth of the dead animals shreds of silk were discovered; they came from 
the clothing of the peri of the murdered men. This was sufficient warning for the territory 
to be abandoned. | 

It must not be forgotten, moreover, that tomb struotures of this type also existed in 
other Punyal villages. They are seen to be conriected with the foundation of the village itself 
and with particular autochthonous cult traditions. No less than six of them are evident at 
Gakuch, a village on the other side of the valley. Here, the mortuary chambers were found 
to be almost completely preserved but were topped only by a walled rectangular enclosure 
and in no instance by a complete building. It was not possible to be sure whether or not 
the corpse was exposed in this enclosure before the bones were removed below. These six 
tombs belonged to the six clans of the village. It was narrated that the forefathers of 
these clans had always held great feasts during which the pit already dug was filled with 
flour, wine, ghee, and goats, all of which were to be consumed in great revelry. It was only 
after this was over that the construction was put to its real use and became a collective 
tomb. At the same time its donor obtained the right to be a member of the village 
council. Such a feast was known as daz. One of the clans was distinguished for its religious 
fervour, and in pre-Islamic times the village priest was chosen from it. 

A few miles downstream in the village of Singal an interesting variant of this custom 
may be observed. There, we find stone walls forming rectangles within which only the de- 
scendants of a particular man can bury their dead in the usual Islamic way. (Figs. 14, 15). 
Beforehand, the man had to hold a great feast during which the rectangular structure of coarse 
stones was filled with goats, wine in goatskin bottles, gbee, and flour. All this was eaten, 
and the descendants of the person in question derived great honour from it. 

In addition to these, the remains of older constructions were visible at Singal: four 
subterranean rooms almost wholly filled in, the surrounding rectangle having been recently le- 
velled. It could still be recalled that the construction of these rooms for the exposure of dead 
persons had been associated with great feasts. They corresponded to the four original 
clans of the village which belonged to the Yeshkun caste, which in the whole of Punyal is 
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identical, it would seem, with the original inhabitants (°°), One of these groups was re- 
nowned for its particular religious zeal; and even today the man who first takes the plough 
to the fields in springtime is chosen from it. 

The present writers field notes show that in the other two villages, Gakuch and 
Bubur, the four leading groups were also recruited from the Yeshkun caste, they included the 
clan that was to provide the priest. It seems that the other < castes > were only added at a 
later stage. They associated with this nucleus of four groups and obtained either lower or 
higher social rank (°'). 

There can be no further doubt, we believe, that the buildings in Punyal we have de- 
scribed bear a structural resemblance to the mortuary towers of central Asia. The same fune- 
tary rites are presupposed in both cases: exposure of the dead person in a construction belong- 
ing to his clan, and preservation of the skeleton in the same locality — e.g. in an under- 
ground chamber. The question now arises whether the four rooms that we noted especially 
in the Syr Darya area (Fig. 16), correspond to the four niches of Punyal reflecting an identical 
subdivision of the clan into boys, girls, and married men and women. 

On the basis of. his own Punyal observations and of the perusal -of other explorers’ 
reports, the present writer is inclined to think that the principle he noted in this area — 
of dividing.the village into four groups from one of which the priest was chosen — is 
an important one throughout the entire territory of the Kafirs and Dards. Not seldom such 
a division is linked to a sevenfold grouping, the three remaining places being occupied 
by groups of lower social rank. Here we can but list a few examples in a west-easterly 
direction: 


Kafirs: The castle of the goddess Disni has four corners and seven doors. It is also 
said that this same goddess founded a village of seven streets, one of gold, one of silver, 
one of silk and another of red silk. The fifth (did it, perhaps, also represent the sixth and 
seventh?) was simply green (°°). | | | 

A characteristic piece of information is that the inner council of the Kafir village of 
Kamdesh was composed of four members — the representatives of the major clans. One 
of them was vouchsafed a special charisma, so its delegate acted as High Priest (°°). 


Kalash; There are seven clans that in turn provide the head of the Urir, or village 
police (°°), but in the village of Rumbur the privileged population is grouped into four 
clans that descend from the sons of King Adabog (°). ^ 


Punyal: already referred to above. 


Bagrot: According to Snoy, the largest village in the valley, Shinaker, is inhabited by 
four groups, but is equipped with seven towers. Three of these are occupied by troops 
belonging to the sovereign of Gilgit (^). 


(**) .On the distribution of castes in the Gilgit (5°) ROBERTSON 1896. 
Agency, cf. BrppuLPH 1880, pp. 34-35. (°°) SNoy 1962, p. 123. 
(") Even the native population imagine this (9!) SIGER 1956. 
process in a similar way. (°2) SNov, personal information. 


(**) SNov 1962, p. 139. 
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Fig. 1 - Terracotta mask, found near Koj-Krylgan-kala 


(From Rapoport 1958). 
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Fie. 2 - Burial urns of various shapes, from the necropolis of Kalaly-gyr, probably from the 2nd to the 
start of the 4th cent. A.D. 





Fig. 3 - Section of a kurgan in the necropolis of Besšatyr. The dead person, probably not of the upper 
social class, was buried in a depression in the floor of the trench which was covered with stones. 


(After AKISEV-KUSAEV 1963). 
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Fig. 4 - Cross-section of kurgan XIV at BesSatyr, in which a nobleman (?) was buried above the ground 
level, (After AKiSEV-KUSAEV 1963) 





Fig. 5 - Chamber of a royal tomb (kurgan VI) at Bessatyr. The section — taken through the northern 
wall — clearly shows the building construction. (After AKISEV-KuUSAEV 1963). 
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Fig. 6 - Cross-section through the mass of kurgan III at BesSatyr, a royal tomb. One sees clearly that 
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the construction took place in various stages. (After AkiSEv-KuSAEV 1963). 
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Fig. 7 - Section through kurgan VI at BesSatyr (above: from west to east; below: from north-west to 
south-east}. Note the system of underground corridors in the soil. (After AxiSev-KuSAEV 1963). 
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Fig. 8 - Plan of kurgan I at 
Bessatyr. The groups of stones 
that surround it are interpreted 
as memorials of funerary sacri- 
fices. | (After AKISEV-KUSAEV 
1963). 
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Fig. 9 - Hypothetical develop- 
ment of burials in the delta of 
the Syr-Darya: inhumation 
tombs on the right, cremation 
tombs on the left, mixed forms 
in the middle. The lower level 
is supposed to belong to the 
Bronze Age, the upper to the 
4th-2nd cent. B.C., the interme- 
diate phase to the 7th-5th cent. 
B. C. (After To_srov 1962). 





Fig. 10 - Plan of the « castle 















of the dead» at Koj-Krylgan- 
Kala. In the central tower the 
eight chambers which might 
have served for preserving the 
burial urns. (After TOLSTOV 
1962). 
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Fig. 11 - Toprak-Kala, plan and 
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1953). 
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Fig. 12 - Upper storey of a collective tomb near the village of Bubur. Punyal, Gilgit Agency. On the 


left the head of the clan whose dead were buried in this structure. (Author's photo, autumn 1964). 





Fig. 13 - Bubur, Punyal, Gilgit Agency. Layout of the underground chamber that served for the burials 
of the corpses. The skulls are found on a ledge, on the right there is one of the niches for the bones. 


The floor is covered with stones and remains of skeletons. (Author's photo, autumn 1964). 





Fig. 14 - Islamic cemetery at Singal (Punyal). Walled squares within which the descendants of those 


families who had given a feast of merit were buried. (Author's photo). 





Fig. 15 - Inhabitant of Singal before the walled burial-ground of his family (Author's photo). 
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Fig. 16 - Tomb in the shape of a tower, 
witk four rooms, from the delta of the 
Syr-Darya (Cirik-rabat), plan and section. 
It is thought to date to about 300 B.C. 
(After TorLsrov 1962). 


Fig. 17 - The two villages at Gor (Gilgit 
Agency), built according to the orienta- 
tion in use in the pre-Islamic religion. 
The towers (especially those visible on 
the left edge of the illustration) belong- 
ed to specified quarters of the village. 
(Author's photo, Austrian Expedition to 
Mt Haramosh, 1958). 








Fig. I8 - 1: bronze cauldron from Punyal with a handle in the form of a horse's head; 2: bronze 
cauldron from the Alicur II necropolis in east Pamir, with a handle in the shape of an eagle's head. 
(After LrrviNskij] 1963) 
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Fig. 19 - Megalithic complex already described by Biddulph (circular walls formed by blocks), Gilgit 
Agency at the entrance to the valley of Yasin. (Photo by A. Friedrich, German Expedition to the Hin- 


dukush 1955-56). 





Fig. 20 - Walls of large stones, surrounding a round ditch, covered with rocks (with human and animal 


bones in the fill material). Necropolis of Daraj-Abharv on the upper Amu-Darya. (After ZELINSKIJ 1960). 
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Fig. 21 - Shaft-hole axe and trunnion axe from Manichal, Darel, Gilgit Agency. Accidental 


discovery. Karachi Museum. (Photo by the Department of Archaeology). 
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22 - Pottery from Dyndybaj (central Kazahstan), from about the 
8th cent. B.C. (After GRJAzNov 1952), 
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Fig. 23 - Ritual object in the shape 
of a laurel leaf with three central 
ribs, from Loebanr I. Excavations of 
the Italian Archaeological Mission. 
Swat Museum. (Photo from the Ar- 
chives of the Museo Nazionale d'Arte 
Orientale, Rome). 


Haramosb: In a glade in the upper part of the valley are four stones erected by four 
clans after a number.of big feasts. These clans once lived b Ama) in-the oldest, fortified 
village (°°). | 

Tangir and Darel: In the Darel valley, above all, a number of viifases are divided into 
four quarters. Even where a plurality of clans are found, four platforms are placed next 
to the mosque and people sit on them during meetings of the village council. It is a plau- 
sible assumption that the original scheme was one of four parties with equal rights. But 
this arrangement was altered because of the presence — very important in -this area — of 
different castes, and also because of the rivalry between Shin and Yeshkun (*). 

Indus-Kohistan: Frederik Barth was able to describe different social systems here, at 
least in broad terms. The dominating class remains always composed of four groups, oné of 
which enjoys the special sanctity, it is supposed, of being descended from the man who ` 
brought about the conversion of the village. Below’ this -class is a section of the. 
population granted lower legal status. but considered to have ties of kinship: nonetheless. 
This section, it would seem, is made up of three units (°). 

Dab and Hanu: It is these two villages on the extreme edge of Dard territory in 
Ladakh, set in the midst of a Lamaist population, that-furnish the clearest proof of the 
system we have postulated. Three strata can be distinguished; sacerdotal families (called 
« Lhabdak » in Tibetan), free peasants (« Rüshen ») and artisans and servants (known as 
< Rüzmet >). As the second and third groups are each made up of three units, the seven- 
fold system is once again verified. Shaw wrote (°°): . 

< The Dah people reckon from seven ancestors, who first colonised their villages, and 
of whom they give the names, viz. Lalüsho (from whom the Lhabdaks, or priests, spring); 
Zoné, Dakré, Gachaghé, and Tukshüré (these are the fathers of the Rüzmet caste). The 
land of Dah is still divided according to these families, though some of it has changed 
hands ». 

Entire valleys even appear to reflect a form of metaphysical order (Fig. 17). For example, - 
in Punyal the women's sanctuary near the village of Bubur is situated at the bottom of the 
valley near the river. The men's sanctuary is on the opposite side of the river on a tetrace set 
high up on which the village of Gakuch also lies. The distinction between these two po- 
'sitions can be recognised in some feasts. Indeed, Shiribadad, the cruel primordial king of Gilgit 
(assuredly an ancient divinity) whom an old.story leads us to identify with the patron of 
animals, is not abhorred on the right. side of the river. He is here looked upon as a mere 
refugee asking nothing more as à tribute than wheat. On the opposite side, however, the 
tribute he exacts is new-born children, the dish he relishes most; consequently, a feast is held 
here accompanied by the throwing of torches to celebrate his being killed. But later he is 
said to have risen again. 


So once more we come back to what we said about the cities of Middle Asia. In the 
mountains of Dardistan a similar rigid order obtains; perhaps, indeed, even the same 


(°°) JETTMAR 1961a, p. 88. (^) BAnTH 1956, pp. 57-59. 
(*) Jerrmar 1957, MS. (^) BippurPH 1880, p. 53. 
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Iranian caste divisions may be found. And the two divinities, male and female, ruling 
in the eastern territory of the Dards (where the florid Pantheon of the Kafirs is unknown) 
could correspond to the ancient divinities of Chorasmia: Siyavush and Anahita. Now if 
Siyavush was conceived of as a black stallion, this act reminds us of the god and protector 
of the Gor valley whose horse can be still recognised today in the shape of a natural feature 
of the mountain dominating Gor (7). One may even wonder whether the god was not 
originally conceived of in this form. 


III. 


The data we have reported might be supplemented by a host of other parallel facts. 
For instance, the Shamanism of the Dardic tribes can well be compared with the ecstatic rites 
of Scythian peoples which are also confirmed by the hashish inhalers found in the kurgans 
of the Altai belonging to the 5th and 4th centuries B.C. (°°). 


But it is far more relevant to ask if a cultural link between territories rather heteroge- 
neous linguistically can really be vouched for, and in what period those contacts may be sup- 
posed to have occurred. In the first place, affinities — leaving aside those dating back to 
the time of Indo-Iranian origins — could be supposed to have developed from the 2nd century 
B.C. onwards. It was in this period that the peoples of the steppes laid low the Greco- 
Bactrian empire, and that they penetrated into India by various routes, founding « Saka » 
or « Indo-Scythian » principalities there. It is quite conceivable that certain groups of in- 
vaders in those times, to save themselves the trouble of the round-about route across pre- 
sent-day Afghanistan, moved directly over the passes from eastern -Turkestan or from the 
Wakhan. 


Traffic — at least of a commercial nature — can be proved to have used such routes. 
Cornelian originating in India has been found in tbe Pamirs. Disks that were placed 
on the eye-lids of the dead in this area are made of shells found in the Indian Ocean and 
they were produced in nearly the same way in south India (°°). 

However, the most intriguing indication of contacts of this sort consists of a hoard 
found at the mouth of the River Ishkoman in the Gilgit Valley only a few miles away 
from the villages of Babur and Gakuch already mentioned. The most significant items 
contained therein are a drinking horn, the lower end decorated with a centaur carrying 
a wild goat, and a small bronze cauldron furnished with two side handles and a projection 
in the form of a horse's head (°). To this there is a counterpart that is strikingly similar 
found in the Alitur II necropolis in the eastern Pamirs and assigned roughly to the 1st 


century B.C. The only difference is that the projection is an eagle's and not a horse's 
head (?). (Fig. 18). 


(°?) BrppurPeu 1880, p. 15. (7°) STEIN 1944. 
(^) JErrMAR 1962, 1964. () Lrrvinsxiy 1963, pp. 32-35. 
(^) LrrviNsKU 1964, pp. 152-155. 
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Furthermore, some singular constructions described by Biddulph at Yasin are matched 
by some in the Pamirs — in the south-west valleys to be exact. They consist of a platform 
covered with stones and surrounded by a round wall made of large boulders. (Fig. 19). In 
the eastern Pamirs kindred constructions have been unearthed by excavation which has shown 
that under the central platform there is a pit in the filling of which bones of animals, but also 
of human beings, have been found. (Fig. 20). Some objects buried therein afford evidence for 
dating and allow us to assign these constructions to a period around the beginning of the Chri- 
stian Era. The external aspect of the monument is so similar in both cases, and so 
different from usual sepulchral constructions, that some relationship plainly suggests itself. 
The Yasin valley, in fact, like the Ishkoman valley ends in a pass that allows easy passage 
in the direction of the western Pamirs (°). 


It seems, however, that-an Iranian cultural influx in this mountainous area did not 
start just at this time: it is to be assumed that commercial ties, perhaps even migrations, 
occurred here throughout the whole of the first millennium B.C. In this respect, we can 
fall back again on the discovery of a hoard by peasants near the village of Ma- 
nichal in the Darel valley. The most important objects that could be salvaged have been 
published by the present writer. They consist of (rather damaged) bronze or copper axes 
(the objects were handed over to the Pakistan National Museum at Karachi which has not 
so far had the metal analysed). (Fig. 21). One item is a « trunnion » axe. The obvious compa- 
rison would seem to be with the well-known one found in the Kuram valley which has in turn 
been compared with some western-type axes. In view of another small axe being found on 
the same spot, the present writer has thought in terms of a connexion with the Cau- 
casus (7). This viewpoint could be supported all the more strenuously today. In the Fer- 
ghana valley and in south Tadjikistan objects have been found belonging to typological se- 
ries whose origin is in the Caucasus and north-west Iran. All this becomes more convincing 
still when the recently published bronze dagger from Ragit — which seems isolated in Middle 
Asia — is taken into account ("). 

All this interesting material has been examined by Litvinskij. Nevertheless he did not 
accept the idea of a direct connexion between the Caucasus and eastern Central Asia, as pro- 
posed by the present writer. He has pointed out that similar «trunnion» axes are found not 
only in the mountain areas on the outskirts of the Near East and in southern Europe, but also 
in the forest steppes west of the Urals — where an important metal-working centre existed 
to which the steppe-dwellers owed much. Litvinskij’s thesis is that any explanation of the 
distribution of excavated objects must take as its starting-point the fact that at the end of the 
second, and during the first centuries of the first millennium B.C., the peoples of the steppes 
were penetrating southwards by many diverse routes. They crossed the Caucasus, but also the 
north-Iranian mountain-ridges, and finally reached north-west India. As a reaction some 


(7) BrmputpH 1880, pp. 57-58; ZELINSKIJ (4) Lirvinsxyy 1964, pp. 143-147, especially 
1960, fig. 2; LrrviNsKij 1964, p. 157. fip. 10. Litvinskij quotes also arrow-heads as 
(?) TETTMAR 1961b. proofs. 
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elements of southern oultures invaded the steppes and vice versa: all frontiers were open, 
as it were. This is the explanation of how Caucasian elements spread into the region of the 
steppes and from here infiltrated eastwards into the mountains, in the Pamirs, and further 
still, the Hindukush and the Karakorums. 

When, during the International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences 
(August 1964), Litvinskij showed the proofs of his article, I had just taken up a similar posi- 
tion in a paper of my own, stressing’ the possibility that elements of the steppe heritage may 
be perceived in the culture of the Dard peoples. On that occasion I pointed out that < high 
mountain > variations of the Andronovo culture — at a height of 10,000 feet — were 
known (7^): hence a southward penetration by way of the Pamirs and Karakorums was not 
by any means to be excluded. 


In my own paper for the same Congress the following factors were examined: the eco- 
nomic system (rigid division of labour between both sexes, the men, especially the young 
ones, attending to cattle-rearing), system of age groups, ritual based on drug-induced trances, 
the cosmological conception, typical importance of horses, some deities, and onnamentation, 
etc. This material is too copious to be outlined again here and will be published elsewhere. 
We should like, however, to dwell a little upon some archaeological results achieved by the 
Italian Archaeological Mission in Swat. They started their excavation, hoping to bring to 
light a rich new variant of the Gandhara Culture ("*). 

In fact, necropolises have been discovered that must be older than the other com- 
plex. (That has meanwhile been amply illustrated in a series of volumes). They are part 
of a culture that was evidently spread over vast areas at the foot of the mountains of Afgha- 
nistan and western Pakistan. This is confirmed by the analogous burial places that Prof. 
Dani of Peshawar University has been able to discover in two excavation campaigns at Dir. 
In Afghanistan, too, Italian investigators are looking for an analogous complex. 

A provisional report on the Italian excavations of 1961 and 1962 has been published. 
In Pakistan in 1964 I was able to examine the material displayed in exemplary fashion in 
the Saidu Museum, while in Prof. Dani’s institute I saw the material that the latter’s first 
excavation campaign yielded. Then in the Middle and Far East Institute in Rome I was 
able to study the photographs of the Italian excavations of the last few years, and further 
illustrations were brought by Dr Stacul during his visit to Heidelberg. For further interest- 
ing information we are indebted to the German anthropologist, Dr Bernhard, who took 
part in Prof. Dani’s excavations during the summer of 1965. It is, then, still a little pre- 
mature to pass judgment on this material, but a few observations of our own upon this 
subject may not be without interest to those who draw up a final report of these excavations. 

Mrs. Silvi Antonini (*’) in her report has dwelt above all on the western links manifest 


(7) Gryaznov 1957, p. 25. (7) SILVI ANTONINI 1963, especially p. 25. 
(7°) FAccENNA 1962a, 1962b, 1964; GurLLINI — In the meantime, a new report, STACUL 1966, 


1962. was printed. 
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in the grey ware discovered in such abundance. The parallel she draws is first and fore- 
most with Tepe Hissar ITB. She remarks that certain decorative forms (< incisions with a 
white filling ») are also encountered in India though only sporadically, whereas they are 
reckoned to be characteristic above all of Asia Minor and the West. 

- The Tepe Hissar IIB comparison would suggest a very early dating, perhaps still within 
the 3rd millennium B.C.: but the presence of iron in the same complex makes this hypo- 
thesis unlikely, so that the attribution to the pre-Buddhist age remains the only convincing 
one. 


These observations are all very well, but it would be interesting to follow them up by 
a systematic comparison with Middle Asta, though at present on the basis of a very limited 
corpus of material: 


1) To begin with, the burial ritual in its variety reminds us of Middle Asia. There is 
the same juxtaposition of cremation and inhumation (though somewhat incomplete in some 
cases). In a few tombs ossuaries in the form of clay boxes have even been found (°). They 
are of a type that in central Asia are encountered only ın Christian times. Many tombs of 
the new Swat complex have a peculiarity in common: they consist of a fairly spacious pit in 
the centre of which there is a smaller cavity, carefully covered over, which is the real. place 
of burial. This principle of construction was already known in the steppes at the time.of the 
so-called « timber graves », the only difference being that the covering. used was of wood 
and not stone: though this latter material was used during a later phase as is attested by 
the poorest tombs of the Saka tribes on the Ili (°°). | 


2) As to the inventory of objects, this must not be interpreted as though Anatolia and 
Iran were the only areas for comparison. It is true that the pottery reveals forms that are of 
southern provenance, but they. had also been adopted in the steppes by the beginning of the 
first millennium B.C. These include the so-called « brandy bowl», a fairly recurrent form in 
Swat: This type of vessel is also to be found in the necropolis of Dyndybaj (central Ka- 
zakhstan) (°°), a site that reveals southern ties also in its ritual. (Fig. 22). Caray speak- 
ing, incised and hatched decoration recalls the steppes. 

The presence of « incisions with a white filling » does not compel us to seek as far afield 
as Asia Minor for our only term of comparison. On a branch of the Syr Darya near its mouth 
on the Kuvan Darya, a group of finds has come to light, and in the pottery Tolstov has 
perceived ancient < Cimmerian > traditions (*). ` This expression designates in fact a ware 
decorated by incisions with a white filling. | 

A major part of the furniture of the Swat tombs is made up of vases fitted with 
terracotta lids. One of these lids has a handle shaped like a horse. In the culture of the 


(78) Personal information from Prof. Tucci to MARGULAN - AKISEv - KADYRBAEV - ARAZBAEV 


the present writer (25 May 1965). 1966, fig. 52. 

(°) Axisev - Kušaev 1963, p. 71, fig. 62. We (°°) GRJAZNOV 1952, p. 137, fig. 5. 
see now even more similarities to the tombs of (°) Totstov 1962, p. 115. See also SILVI 
the Andronovo culture in central Kazakhstan: ANTONINI 1963, p. 25. 
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Murghab area in southern Turkmenia (Jaz Tepe I) such lids are common (though no handle 
in the shape of a horse has come to light). It is this very culture that is thought to be the 
root of the Jhangar culture of India (°). 


After analyzing forms of burial in Chorasmia, Rapoport puts forward the interpretation 
(already referred to by us) that the hollow statues were preceded by simple vessels contain- 
ing the ashes after cremation, while the mask of the dead person is assumed to have been 
affixed to the outside (°). Such a custom might have conditioned the growth of figural urns 
that have been found in Swat and — according to what Dr Bernhard reports — also at Dir. 


3) The stone mace-head mentioned by Mrs. Silvi Antonini is matched by several in 
southern Turkmenia (**). 


4) Lastly, another object mentioned but not reproduced by Mrs. Silvi Antonini calls for 
more detailed consideration. It is « a bronze leaf-shaped blade with three central groves (in 
fact: ribs) and a circular disk as base, an object apparently not fit for common use» (°). 
(Fig. 23). 

In this connexion, the markedly ribbed swords and spear-heads of Caucasian provenance 
come to mind: they have typological counterparts in the so-called « treasure of Bessarabia », 
. but above all in the products fashioned by the metallurgists of the Urals (°). A dagger 
from the hoard of Sosnovaja Maza (°) also has three ribs. This dagger, too, was no object fit 
for common use. The most obvious resemblances, however, are to the hoard of Sukuluk (°°). 

Similar parallels will undoubtedly be augmented after definitive publication. Prof. Dani 
in the summer of 1965 discovered a three-holed cheek-piece, that is to say, a part of a 
snaffle-bit that in general steppe chronology belongs to the first half of the first millennium 
- B.C., though the unusual material — iron — suggests a relatively late date (°°). 

Hence at any rate, we are in a position to say that the discoveries of the Italian 
Archaeological Mission confirm the existence of a « common market », an area of intense 
mutual relations between the steppes and neighbouring territories just as Litvinskij had sug- 
gested. In Swat, in fact, we find features of the steppe cultures that in the end prove to be 
of southern provenance. There are no clear-cut boundaries in view of the mass movement 
southwards of Indo-Iranian peoples that wes in the 2nd, and still continued during the 
first, millennium. 

This idea is firmly upheld by the Soviet Iranist, Grantovskij (°), who believes it can 
be shown that eastern Iranian peoples had already crossed the present frontiers of the In- 
dian subcontinent long before the time of Panini. They set up a number of warrior commu- 
nities there, and numerous toponyms can be traced back to them. 


(°) Masson 1959, p. 105, end IriNA 1963, (°) TALLGREN 1926, p. 155, fig. 88/1. 

p. 20. (93) Kuz'MiNA 1966, p. 82, fig. VITI/13, 16. 
(=) Rapoport 1962, p. 70. (°°) The present writer is preparing the publi- 
(**) Masson. 1959. cation of this material with the consent of Prof. 
(°) SrLvr ANTONINI 1965, p. 22. Dani. 

(°°) Baner 1964, pp. 60-65, figs. 33-38. ; (°°) GranrovsKiy 1963a, 1963b, 1964. 
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The clarity with which Tucci (°) understood the situation we have outlined, though 
he was faced with an archaeological study that could have turned him in another 
direction, is truly remarkable. He perceived that the tribes resident in Swat and the neigh- 
bouring foothills were linked by firm ties to the regions further north. Many of 
these peoples must have belonged to the Iranian linguistic group. Tucci rightly explains . 
the signal importance attributed to the horse in the cult of the dead in this area as an 
Iranian legacy. ` 

Consequently, Tucci was bold enough to connect — and was probably right in so 
doing — the name of the old capital of Swat, < Massaga > with the Massagetae. He belie- 
ves that in the last centuries prior to the Christian Era a new immigration from the north 
must be assumed to have occurred. Taking this idea a little further, we might add that the 
tribe involved was the Saka one which is reckoned to have brought with it to Punyal the 
rhyton decorated by a centaur and cauldron with projecting horse head that were found at the 
mouth of the Ishkoman valley. 

One thing is certain; we cannot understand the spiritual culture of the mountain-dwel- : 
ling peoples if we fail to take into account the glorious legacy of ancient Middle Asia. 
Conversely, the religious and social traditions of these mountain peoples can help us to 
interpret the texts and the archaeological finds, even made in areas evidently far distant. 
When new waves of peoples attacked from the East, this spiritual culture built up by 
Iranian tribes lost much of the complexity of its character and was in the end swallowed up 
by Islam. 

This, indeed, is the contribution that the ethnologist can make to those investigations 
that orientalists and archaeologists — among them last but not least, the members of the 
Italian Archaeological Mission — have undertaken in the north-west corner of the Indian 
subcontinent in the course of the last few years. 


KARL JETTMAR 


(°) Tuccr 1963, see also 1958. 
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AR 


Unpublished Katarmal Wooden Reliefs 
in the National Museum, New Delhi 


and Connected Problems 


The tradition of wood (Aastha) carving and wood sculpture in India can be traced back 
to very remote times. Carved out of a perishable material, actual wooden statues have not 
been recovered till the beginning of the early-mediaeval period (7-8th cent. A.D.) (*). 
Archaeological excavations at Harappa (*), in year 1946, brought to light the use of a 
wooden coffin for the burial of the dead body covered in a shroud of reeds. This is an 
important discovery of the Indus Valley culture. Such reed shrouds and wooden coffins (°) 
were known in Sumer in Early Dynastic and Akkadian times between 2800-2000 B.C., 
a petiod which was contemporaneous with Harappan Culture in India. 


At Lauriya Nandangarh was discovered a long hollow shaft of wooden pillar (sthi#nd) 
carved in fala wood, in situ. This led Dr V. S. Agrawala (°) to suggest that < probably 
reference to a wooden pillar (sth#za) associated with a mound of earth raised over the 
relics of the departed ones may be traced back to the Rg Veda X. 18. 13. The Sabbáparva 
of Mahabharata (22. 22, Poona Edition) refers to such a pillar erected on the top of a 
§maSana caitya or caitya-yüpa, the two together invoked as a befitting upamdna in point 
of loftiness to Visnu riding over Garuda». Dr Nihar Ranjan Ray (*) therefore feels that 
the Mauryan shaft was possibly derived from such wooden originals. The early-Buddhist 
literature speaks, very often, of wooden columns standing independently by themselves on 
public thorough fares. It is quite possible thit the Maurya emperors had initiated the ar- 
tists and art guilds into the use of stone and translate their traditional skill in terms of 
a new material (°). The Lomaga Rsi cave appears to be a translation of wooden construc- 
tion into stone during the early historical period. In the words of Dr Benjamin Row- 
land (°), < this is the first representation of a type of building that must have existed in 
wooden forms of the Vedic period ». It was a few years ago that Mr M. N. Deshpande 


(*) The following abbreviations are also used: (2) S. Precor, Prebistoric India, Harmonds- 
EWTC = H. Goerz, The Early Wooden Temples worth, 1950, p. 260, pl. V. 
of Chamba (Memoirs of the Kern Institute, I), ' (°) V.S. Acrawata, Studies in Indian Art, Ba- 


Leiden, 1955; SB = Sarüpa Bharati. Dr. Laksb- natas, 1965, p. 243; also ASIAR, 1908-1909, pp. 
man Sarup Memorial Volume, Hoshiarpur, 1954 123-124, pl. 40. | 


(paper by H. Goerz, «Two Early Hindu Sahi (*) N.R. Ray, Maurya and Sunga Art, Calcutta, 
Sculptures », pp. 216-22). 1945, p. 33. 
| i U j (s) Ibid., pp. 7, 102, fig. 27. 
(') As revealed by the archaeological excava- (°) B. Rowrzaup, The Art and Architecture of 


tions at Harappa, by Sir M. Wheeler, in year 1946. India, London, 1953, p. 42. 
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actually discovered, in situ, two small early Brahmi insctiptions engraved on the wooden 
ribs of the caitya cave at Bhaja, in the Deccan trap. These inscriptions, datable to the 2nd 
cent. B.C., on palaeographic ‘considerations, are the first of their kind discovered on timber 
work attached to the caves in Western India and would appear to be the earliest recording 
on wood (teak wood) so far discovered in India, as rightly suggested by Mr Deshpande (°). 


, Kautalya (^) on Nifanta Pranidbib refers to the figures of goddesses and altars which 
were to be carved on the wooden door-frames of royal. underground chambers: < Vasa- 
grham bhümigrham và ásanna kastha-Caitya-devata vidhana-dváram >. These figures had 
most probably protective utility and acted as sorts of charms and were not intended for 
any worship. | 

The famous stone inscriptions of the 2nd or 1st cent. B.C. from Madhyamikà (modern 
Nagari, distant about 8 miles from Chittor, in Rajasthan) refer to the construction of a 
massive stone enclosure (śilā-prākāra) for Sankarsana and Vasudeva. Some scholars feel 
that wooden statues of Krsna and Baladeva were probably under worship in the above en- 
closure at Nagari and that they got perished due to the ravage of time. It may be men- 
tioned in this connection that. the tradition of carving colossal (°) Yaksa statues in stone 
was extremely popular during that very period. We have also a contemporary stone image 
of Baladeva himself, from Mathura region, which is now preserved in the State Museum 
at Lucknow (°). Under these circumstances it is difficult to insist on the existence of 
wooden statues at Nagari before the Christian Era. At the same time we do find an in- 
teresting reference to a wooden statue of Visnu as late as the 4th cent. A.D., when there 
was a regular tradition of carving stone statues throughout the country. An inscription, of 
the ninth regnal year of the Abhira ruler Vasithiputra Vasusena, from Najgatrjunakonda, 
actually records the construction of a wooden image of Athabhujasvámi (Ze. eight-armed 
Visnu) at this place: < bhagawan rumbara-bhava Bhagawato Athabhuja-svamisa > ("'). It was 
made of the udumbara wood. Archaeological excavations at this site (capital of the Iksavaku 
rulers) have of course failed to throw any light in support of any plastic form of wooden 
Astabhuja Svāmī referred to in the above inscription. The Viszudbarmottara (^), a text of — 
the 6th cent. A.D., describes in detail the use of wood for temple architecture. 


(7) M. N. DESHPANDE, < Important Epigraph- (1°) BANERJEA, op. cit, pl. XXII, fig. 4. One 
ical Records from the Caitya Cave, Bhaja», Lalit such specimen of the Ist cent. A.D. has: been 
Kala, 6, October 1959, pp. 30-32, pls. 9-10. The reported from Tumain (M.P.). 
use of wood for architectural purpose is also (") D. C. Srrcar, < Nagarjunakonda Inscrip- 
attested by the circular Brick Temple at Bairat tion of the time of Abhira Vasusena », EI, XXXIV, 
(near Jaipur) and Vaisnava Temple excavated at 1961-62, pp. 199-200. The particular device of 
Vidisa (M.P.) a few years ago. The latter has Visnu with eight hands can be traced back to the 


been assigned to the third cent. B.C. by the late-Kusána art of Mathura wherein such speci- 
excavator Shri M.D. Khare. It is under publication mens represent Trivikrama in the ardbdlidha pose. 
in Lalit Kala, 13. The timbered rose-window of They are now preserved in Mathura Museum as 
Caitya at Kārli is also elegant. nos. 1010 and 3550. 

(°) J. N. BANERJEA, Development of Hindu (22) Visnu-Dharmottara-Purana, ed. P. B. SHAH 
Iconograpby, Calcutta, 1956, p. 87. (G. O. Series, 137), Baroda, 1961, Khanda IM, 


(°) S. K. Saraswati, A Survey of Indian chap. 89, p. 194 ff. 
Sculpture, Calcutta, 1957, figs. 43-48. 
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The day to day use of wood in communications and archives, is very well attested by 
the discovery of hundreds of wooden tablets (having &barostbi letters) from Chinese Turt- 
kestan. Most of them belong to the first three centuries of the Christian Era. Besides this, 
there existed a wooden temple in Loulan area of Central Ásia as revealed by the famous 
expeditions of Mr Sven Hedin (**). He could bring to light a number of wooden frag- 
ments; noteworthy of them are those depicting vase and foliage (**), the Brahmanic divinity 
Mabakála (?), lattice - windows (**), lotus motifs () and a row of four dbyani-Buddbas (**) 
seated side by side. A. Stein also brought a number of Central Asian wooden statues and 
fragments which are now preserved in the National Museum at New Delhi and British Mu- 
seum at London. The figure on the painted wooden panel from Dandanuiliq, published by 
A. Stein (?), has been described by J. N. Banerjea as < three faced Siva seated on two bulls, 
central face being placid, proper right as feminine and proper left as terrific ». According 
to Dr Banarjea (°°), it represents the Ardbanarisvara aspect in trimürti as the famous relief 
at Elephanta, and the stone panel from Padhavli, now preserved in Gwalior Museum. 
Hsüen Tsang, the celebrated Chinese traveller, who visited India during the 7th cent. A.D., 
carried with him a number of original images from India and a few copies of the famous 
Indian cult pieces. His collection is said to have contained some Indian examples in sandal 
wood as well (?*). | 

The profuse use of ivory (basti-danta), towards the beginning of the Christian era, is 
very well attested by the discovery of hundreds of superb ivory specimens from ancient 
Kapisi (°?) (modern Begram, in Afghanistan): All of them bear the mighty imprint of art 
inspirations from Mathura. The Brbat Sambita of. Varaha Mihira, datable to the 7th cent. 
A.D., mentions < ivory as a suitable material for inlay with wooden furnitures » and inci- 
dentally also refers to the portion of the tusk suitable for such works (7). The Brhat 
Sambita (2) (Chapters 57-58) also lays down spécial stress on wood as the material for 
carving images and takés due stock of earlier traditions; it specifies the ceremony of secur- 
ing particular wood from forest in the above reference. i 


(7?) F. BERGMANN, « Loulan Wood Carvings hsien (ed. BEAL, pp. 75 f.) records that emperor 
and small finds discovered by Sven Hedin», Prasenajit, during Buddha’s absence in the Traya- 


BMFEA, VII, 1935, p. 84. strimía heaven, set up an image of him in sandal 
(4) Ibid., pl. IJ. The vase is more prominent wood on the throne of the vibara which Buddha 
here. | usually occupied. This is rightly criticised by 
(55) Ibid., pl. IV, 5. A. CUNNINGHAM, The Stipa of Bbarbut, Banaras, 


1962 ed., p. 111, as no images of the Lord Buddha 


(°) Ibid., pl. TII. were carved before the Kusana period. 


(7) Ibid., pl. HIT (3). (22) Now preserved in the National Museum of 
(7) Ibid., pl. V (i). Afghanistan at Kabul and the Musée :Guimet at 
(*°) A. SrEIN, Ancient Khotan, Oxford, 1907, Paris. A few small pieces are on display in the 
I, p. 279; II, pl. 60. The fragment of a wooden National Museum, New Delhi as well. They were 
chair is also interesting; it is in National Museum, fixed on wooden boxes. 
New Deli. — | (>) Š. K. SARASWATI, op. cit, p. 89. 
(7) BANERJEA, op. cit., p. 477. (74) J. N. BANERJEA, op. cit., pp. 204 f, for a 


(^) B. ROWLAND, op. cit., p. 151, note 6. Fa- detailed analysis. 
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The Antagada-Dasdo, a Jain text, refers to the wooden image of Yaksa Moggara Pani 
in existence in the shrine outside the city of Rajagrha, near Nalanda (7). According to 
a legend, as recorded in the Avafyaka ciirni of Jinadasa and dated to 733 A.D., Vidyunmali 
had fashioned an image of Mahavira out of sandal wood from the Himavanta mountains. 
Dr U. P. Shah seeks to interpret this literary evidence as a reference to the first image of 
Jivanta-svàmi (ze. Lord Mahavira as a prince) (7) V. Ramnath Ayyar also informs that 
«all the ancient Kandu-s wete mostly of wood; even the early images of Varadaraja and 
Astabhuja Perumala at Kaficipuram were made of wood > (7). 


Sabi Wooden Reliefs. 


The discovery of a number of wooden reliefs and pillars, of the early mediaeval period, 
from Chamba Hill region of Panjab (Indian Dominion) and N.W.F. (now in West Pakistan) 
has thrown a flood of light on the art of wood-carving in ancient India. It was more than 
seventy years ago that two excellent Sahi wooden reliefs were discovered in Kashmir Smats 
Cave, in the Yisufzai territory, near the Khyber Pass and published by James Burgess (°°) 
in the year 1897. Dr H. Goetz made a detailed study of these wooden relics and attributed 
them to the Hindu Sahi period, i.e. about 920 A.D. (?). They are now on display in the 
British Museum at London and I had the op^ortunitv of studying them in detail in the 
British Museum a few years ago. Douglas Barrett (?) prefers a date, late 7th or 8th cent. 
for both of them. They are carved in deoda* wood and framed by a trifoliated arch (figs. 
1-2), so common in the mediaeval art of Kashmir (?*). Both of them depict Saiva themes 
in an unusual manner. The iconographic details of both these wooden reliefs require fresh 
analysis in the light of observations made by Goetz in $B. Most important is fig. 1, wherein 
appears an emaciated two-armed male figure in dancing pose, in the company of four mu- 
sicians seated below, two on each side. The principal figure, here, does not carry any weapon 
in his hands; he puts on a Raupina to cover the nudity; his emaciated body is evident from 
the ribs completely visible and so also the other limbs of the body. Goetz identified this 
figure as that of Natesa Siva but the emaciated body and pañcaśikbā on the head create 


(75) Ibid., p. 211. XXXII 1, July 1960. 

(?5) U. P. Suan, < A Unique Image of Jivan- (2) J. Burcess, The Ancient Monuments, 
tasvámi », Journal of tbe Oriental Institute, Ba- Temples and Sculptures of India, Y, London, 1897, 
roda, Y 1, 1951, p. 73. An excellent bronze of pls. 152 f. 

Jivantisvami, datable to the 6th cent. A. D., is (2) SB, pp. 216-22. 

now preserved in the Baroda Museum. It appears - (3°) D. Barrevr, < Sculptures of the Sahi Peri- 

to be the earliest extant metal image of this deity od», OrA, III, 1957, p. 59. I 
in Indian art. C) M. Tapper, < An -Ekamukhaliñga from the 


(2?) V. RAMNATH Ayyar, « Development of N.W.F.P. and some Connected Problems », EW, 
Name and Composition of a Divine Symbol at XIII, 1962. p. 300, note 97, remarks that these 


Kaüchi », Brabma Vidya, Adyar-Madras, XXIX, wooden reliefs conserve the type of Gandhara 
1965, p. 166, note 2, citing K. R. SRINIVASAN, bracket in the form of a small Corinthian pillar 
Journal of tbe University of Bombay (Humanities), bent like «S». 
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some difficulty. Is it possible to identify the skeleton-like dancing figure as Bhrügi who 
imitated, with his hands, the dancing pose of Siva. 

This Bhrügi was so ardently devoted to his Master (Siva) that be refused to pay 
homage to Parvati with the result that, in her anger, she reduced him to a skin-covered 
skeleton as can also be seen in the Sahi relief under scrutiny. Dancing Bhrügi very well 
appears in a number of Siva-Parvati (°?) sculptures from Northern India; even there he does 
not carry any weapon in his hands. At the same time, due note of his dance in the com- 
pany of Siva-gazas has also to be taken. They carry the cymbals, a drum (dholaka), a lute 
and a drum (zagara) as musical instruments. These grotesque attendant-musicians remind us 
of Chinese figures (^); the position of their heads, shown devoid of necks, is very queer. 
It is also not possible to agree with Goetz (**) who feels that < in Northern India, the ima- 
gery of dancing Siva is closely connected with Ràstraküta influence and both these reliefs 
belong to this South Indian Rastrakiita. iconography ». It may be remembered that this 
particular motif (i.e. dancing Siva) was very well executed by the Gupta sculptors as well. 
Stone panels, bearing this theme, have been reported from 6th cent. A.D. sites of Nagar (7) 
(near Chittor, Rajasthan), Nachna Kuthara (M. P.) (°) and Mogalrajapuram (^) (near Bez- 
wada, Andhra Pradesh), much before the Rástrakütas came into power. 


The other piece (fig. 2) of Sahi art has been interpreted by Goetz as < Devadaru- 
vana (Térakavana) legend which tells how Siva, in the guise of a mendicant, seduced the 
wives of rsis and was thereupon cursed by these latter to lose his /izga >. Here again there 
is the difficulty of a specific identification. Within the trefoliated arch here can be seen two 
male persons talking to each other; to the left is one carrying a water-pot (kamandalu) in 
his left hand. On the opposite side stands an emaciated sage (krśa-kāya rsi) having promi- 
nent moustaches and holding -a long staff in his left hand; he seems to bestow something on 
the person shown in a mood of demanding something from the sage. It may represent « the 
conversation of Bhagiratha with sage Jahnu » who released the river Ganga at his request (**). 
Bhagiratha had to perform severe penance for the descent of Ganga from the heaven and 
that is why he appears to have been shown with matted locks on his head and a water-pot 
in one of his hands. This is a mere suggestion and requires careful study by the experts 
and scholars of Indian literature as well. 


(7) J. E. van LOoHUIZEN-pE Leeuw, Indian and Khoh », Lalit Kala, 9, Apri] 1961, pp. 16-26, 


Sculptures in the von der Heydt Collection (Mu-, pl. VII, fig. 5; now in the collection of Mrs 

seum Rietberg Zurich), Zürich, 1964, p. 42 ff., P. Jayakar, New Delhi. | 

no. 8, fig. on p. 43, for this stone sculpture. (2) C. SIVARAMAMURTI, Indian Sculpture, 

The problem was discussed with Mr C. Sivara- Delhi, 1961, p. 64. 

mamurti (Director, National Museum, New Delhi) (°°) Mr Sivaramamurti also agrees with this 

who agrees with this suggestion of mine. tentative suggestion. The problem of the « Descent 
(1-5 B, Bs 22k. of Ganga» in a stone relief from Pattadakal has 
(4) SB, p. 218. well been discussed by him in his paper, « The 


(^) Unpublished. It appears on one end of Story of Ganga and Amrita-ghata at Pattadakal », 
the lintel depicting the Kzratarjuna scene in a vivid OrA, III, 1957, pp. 20-24 and figs. Here also 
manner, the sage is shown having an emaciated body as 

(99) V. S. AGRAWALA, «A Survey of Gupta on the Sahi wooden relief under scrutiny. 

Art and some sculptures from Nachná Kuthara 
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Wooden Frames from Ter. 


The wooden door-frame (^) of UttareSvara Temple at Ter (30 miles east of Barsi, in 
Osmanabàd district on river Terna) in Deccan is equally interesting and requires fresh scru- 
tiny (fig. 3). The door jambs consist of floral motifs which are further provided with 
vertical wooden frames consisting of mithunas (amorous couples), vydla figures and creeper 
motif on three sides. The dedicatory block, below the cornice, contains a corroded image 
like a Jina figure; the hands are placed in baddhāñjali pose. Mr Cousens (^^) thought that 
it represented some Jaina or Buddhist deity. In my opinion it appears to be Lakuliga, the 
28th incarnation of Siva and shown as a Jina figure on the dedicatory blocks of most of. 
the mediaeval Saiva temples of Western India. The position is further clarified when we 
scrutinise the details of the wooden lintel above the caitya window motif. The account 
published by Cousens deserves fresh scrutiny. Beginning from the left (fig. 4) and next to 
the musicians blowing long pipes which they hold with both hands can be seen the four- 
armed Siva seated between two male cauri bearers. Siva carries a serpent in his upper left 
hand and a trident in his upper right hand; his remaining two hands are placed in the bad- 
dbatijali mudra; there appears the serpent-hood canopy above his head; the deity is shown 
seated in padmdsana on a lotus throne; he is none else but < Siva as a perfect Yogi ». A si- 
milat figure appears on the opposite side (fig. 5) as well, i.e. between two female attendants 
is Yogiéa Siva as Lakulia, as personally examined by M. N. Deshpande also. Between the 
above representation of Siva (on both sides) appear three male figures forming the central 
portion of the wooden relief, All of them are shown seated separately; to left is the three- 
faced Brahma carrying sruka and sruva in his upper hands; the figure to right appears to be 
that of Visnu; in the very centre is a three-faced deity seated in padmdsana. In fact both 
Brahma and Visnu are shown as attendant divinities; the central figure is more prominent 
because of his padmdsana seat, his central forehead shows the trinetra (third eye mark) and 
all the three heads bear the matted locks of Siva. It is therefore not possible to identify 
the central figure as «a blending of Brahm4-Visnu-Siva and Surya >, as wrongly suggested 
by Cousens (*). In fact, it appears to be the eight-armed and three-headed Siva in yogic 
pose. The panel between the Siva figures may therefore represent  Hari-Hara-Pitamaha 
motif with Siva (Hara) in the centre, Brahma (Pitamaha) to his right and Visnu (Hari) to 
his left. It is therefore clear that stress has been laid on the depiction of Siva as a great 
ascetic, absorbed in complete meditation. The existing carved door-frame from Ter has 
therefore an important bearing on the popularity of Saiva cult during the early mediaeval 
period. Douglas Barrett (**) suggests that «it was the work of Rastrakita craftsmen of the 
ninth century A.D. ». -It is really a priceless art heritage and remains very important from 


(2?) H. Cousens, < Wooden Door Frame from of the panel have not been described by Mr 
Ter-Tagara >, ASIAR, 1902-3 (1904), pp. 201 f, Barrett. 
drawing on pl. XXX; D. Barrerr, Ter, Bombay, (49) Op. cit, p. 202. 
1960, p. 10 and photograph of a part of the (**) Op. cit, p. 201. 
lintel on the back page of the booklet. The details (€) Ter, cit., p. 10. 
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Fig. 1 - Dancing Bhrngi; Sahi wooden relief from Yüsufzai; 7-8th cent. A.D. British Museum, London. 





Fig. 2 - Jahnu and Bhagiratha (?); Sahi wooden relief from Yüzufzai; 7-8th cent. A.D. British Museum, London. 
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Fig. 4 » A detail of fig. 3 (left half of the frieze). 





Fig. 5 - A detail of fig. 3 (right half of the trieze). 





Fig. 6 - Wooden pillar and capital from Katarmal, Almora Distt., U. P. Hills; 9th cent. A.D. 
National Museum, New Delbi. 
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Fig. 10 - Half-lotus design on the wooden pillar from Katarmal (fig. 6). 
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Fig. 11 - Makara motif on the wooden pillar from Katarmal (fig. 6) 
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Panjab Hills 


Kullu, 


Manaàli, 


- A window lintel showing a creeper motif with vase and foliage design; 


(From EWIC). 





Fig. 26 - A wood carving showing Fig. 27 - Visnu; wooden image from Krsna- 
rows of pots one over the other in pura. Dacca Museum (From BANERJI). 
the topmost panel; Maylang, Lahul, 


Panjab Hills (From EWTC). 


an architectural point of view as well. The study of the vydla figures with faces of lion, 
horse, elephant, cat or ram, boar etc. therein is equally charming. Wooden pillars (*) of 
the hall (mandapa) of another temple of Trivikrama at Ter also deserve careful scrutiny. | 


+ 
p x: 
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Wooden Reliefs from Katarmal. 

The National Museum at New Delhi preserves, in the late mediaeval gallery of the 
Archaeology Section, some interesting wooden doors. (53.15/1-2) and a: wooden pillar (53. 
15/3-4) from village Katármal (**), in Almora district of U.P. hills. Briefly noticed by D. 
R. Sahni (°) they have not been published as yet. They were originally transferred from 
the local Sun Temple (°) at Katarmal and deserve careful analysis in the light of identical 
specimens, in wood, from other parts of the country. Of these important relics, from 
Almora region, the massive pillar alone measures about five feet in height (fig. 6; Museum 
No. 53.15/3), the wooden capital is profusely carved with lotus design in the centre and 
floral motifs on the sides (Museum No. 53.15/4; height 10 inches, width 44 inches ap- | 
proximately). Both the pillar and the capital have been carved out of deodār wood. The 
pillar is almost square in section (15 to 151 inches approximately), and the front side de- 
picts a male figure (fig. 7; height 40 inches), just below the Vase (ghata) motif. The right : 
hand of this male person was placed in upraised position whereas the lower one is stretched 
down towards the attendant standing below. The objects held by the former are completely 
damaged. He puts on a dbotš as his nether garment which is tied ‘with the help of a flat 
girdle, also shown on his thighs; a short sword is attached to his waist on the left side; he 
wears a queer type of cap (Eantopa) on his head. D. R. Sahni (*) simply suggested that 
. this figure represented none else but the Sun God ie. Sürya. The absence of lotus flowers 
in his hands and also of the coat of mail (kavaca), creates a great problem. The feet are com- 
pletely missing and it is therefore not possible to form any idea of.the boots of Sürya in 
this particular image. More so, such an unusual depiction of Sürya has not been corroborated : 
by mediaeval or earlier stone sculptures from the Almora region itself. It is just possible 
that this male figure represents the builder of the particular wooden temple at Katarmal. 
The entire problem of course deserves careful scrutiny before any definite view is put forth 
in this context. It may also be noted that the tradition of carving full human figures, 
against full-fledged pillars of the mandapas in temples, gained popularity during the me- 
diaeval period (10-11th cent.) and the statues of Surasundaris or Mátrkàs were favourite. 
themes for such stone figures carved against the columns. The existing Katatmal pillar may 


(9) According to. COUSENS, op. cit., p. 197,. pl. Museum at.New Delhi and were later on trans- 


XXIX, these wooden pillars from Ter seem to be ferred to the National Museum, New Delhi. 

ot a more advanced style and immediate precursors (^) D. R. Saunt, ASIAR, 1921-22; pp. 50 f. 

of the stone pillars of Calukyan workmanship. (**) Called Bédbadita, ie." Vrddbaditya, i.e. 
{**) Six miles to the north of Almorà. These ‘Sun’. Exactly the same title is given to a medi 

wooden reliefs were acquired by the Archaeological aeval Sun Temple in Kotah region, Rajasthan. 

Survey of India for the Central Asian Antiquities (**) Op. çit, p. 51, 
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be dated towards the 9th cent. A.D., somewhat later than the early Pratihara (8th. cent.) 
wooden pillars’ (**) from Chamba Hills of Pafijab such as Sakti Devi Temple at Chatrarhi 
(fig. 8) and Laksana Devi Temple at Brahmor (fig. 9). The wooden capitals at Brahmor and 
Chatrarhi are of course much more ornate, the Sridhara brackets consist of flying Vidyz- 
dbara figures and friezes ending in scrolls. Viewed in this light, the Katármal wooden ca- 
pital, under scrutiny, is very simple; it contains floral and-cteéper: designs alone and re- 
mains completely devoid of human figures. The utter absence of Kicaka figures, lifting the 
weight of the ceiling with their Panos is w: thy: of note as also in: the Chamba wooden 
_ pillars referred to above. 


It has already been noted above that the front = of Kataérmal wooden pillar de- 
picts the pärna kalaía encircled by’ naga (^) figures on the four corners. and below ` appears 
the standing male figure. The side portion of course présents a different story; the lowest 
portion does not contain any motif up to a height of 20 inches; further above is a thiri band 
consisting of makara (crocodile) design (fig. 11) which is surmounted by an ardba kamala 
(half lotus flower) pattern in a vivid manner (fig. 10). This lotus motif is extremely elegant 
‘and so also the pärna kalasa encircled by hybrid näga figures on four corners of the square 
pillar (fig. 12); the foliage portion is not so prominent as on the Chamba wooden pillars, 
from Chatrarhi (fig. 8) and Brahmor (fig. 9).- 


` 


Katarmal Door. 


The aforesaid Sun Temple at Katármal was provided with a shisham wood door which 
is now preserved in the National Museum at New Delhi (Nos. 53.15/1-2; fig. 13). It 
measures about 7 feet 2 inches in height and 2 feet 3 to 5 inches in width. Leaving a 
little space (8 inches) uncarved towards the sides and the top, the remaining portion is com- 
pletely carved with’ human figures and floral designs. Each leaf of the door is divided into 
4 panels depicting different themes. Datable to about the 13th-14th cent. A.D.; this wooden 
door has got an important bearing on the late-mediaeval art of wood carving of Almorà 
region. It still preserves the tradition of mediaeval stone sculptures as also we find in 
Western India and Chamba Hills (°°). The panels on Katármal door, barring the lowest on 
the right, present a vivid view of two rows of marigala ghatas placed one over the other 
on both sides, as also, we notice in the topmost portion of an early mediaeval wood carving. 
from Maylang (°) (Lahul ; fig. 26) and on the door-jamb of Avantisvami Temple at Avan- 
tipura in Kashmir (7). They remind us of the’ shapes of ring-wells in ancient Indian ar- 
chaeology. ` | EA e a | | 


(+) EWTC, pp. 77, 87, pls. VIII £. 2 (°) See the niche containing tHe figure of 

(^) Having human busts and serpentine tails. Ganga standing on a' crocodile: EWTC, fig. 12 on 
They do not appear on Chamba wooden pillars. p. 111. . This motif can also be seen on some of 

(°°) See EWTC, pls. XI-XVI.for details about the .early-mediaeval (9th cent.). sculptures -from 
the’ Markulà Devi wooden: temple, -datable to the Abaneri and now preserved in the Amber Museum, 
mediaeval period. ` . : l near Jaipur, jant: $i 


(=) EWTC, fig. 8 on p. 67. 
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The creeper and scroll designs, all around the individual panels on Katármal door, 
remind us of a somewhat similar motif on carvings (°) from Manali in Kullu region of 
Panjab Hills (fig. 25). The scroll borders in the Katarmal door als contains, at regular in- 
tervals, half or round. lotus medallions depicting different divinities, animals, and sometimes 
(figs. 14-15) musicians. playing on long pipes as also noticed in case of Ter wooden relief 
discussed above (fig. 4). 

The left-hand leaf of the wooden door from Partem divided into 4 panels iom top 
to bottom, may be described as below: . 


1. Siva and Parvati seated in amorous pose (fig. 16) Siva keeps his right leg on the 
bull Nandi whereas Parvati rests her left leg on the head of a couchant lion. She has her 
left hand extended towards Siva and placed on his right shoulder; she holds a round mirror 
in the left hand; the hair-coiffure is extremely elegant. Siva carries the usual weapons; 
noteworthy is the lotus halo behind his head topped by a conical jafa. On the top corners 
appear flying gandbarvas carrying garlands in their hands. 


2. Bhairava in dlidha pose (fig. 18), with right leg raised up. He is holding the hair 
locks of a female lying below.: The main figure carries Saiva ayudbas in five hands, ie. a 
serpent, a damaru, a cup, a skull-crowned mace and the hair locks of the female lying pro- 
strate below; in his uppermost right hand he holds a lotus flower. On his proper right 
can be seen an attendant playing on a drum (dholaka); a dog appearing near his left leg, 
helps us in the proper identification of this eight-armed male figure; he is none else but 
Bhairava. The typical style of his beard also substantiates this identification: The lotus 
medallion of the scroll border contains a tinv figure of an elephant. The existing Bhairava 
image may well be grouped among the Samhara Bhairavas in Indian iconography. D. R. 
Sahni (**) had suggested that the figure represented Vaga: Siva but this has no justifica- 
tion in the light of details noted above. ' 


3. Kirttimukha (fig. 20) motif inside a beaded circular border. This is an elegant de- 
piction of the Rirttimukhas consisting of a single lion’s face (facing front) having two lion 
(vyala) bodies on opposite directions. Below the mouth of the lion has been provided an 
iron ring to push the door inside and outsid2, whenever required. 


4. The lowest panel (fig. 22), with vyala figure motif on the top, depicts a couple in 
standing pose. The male carries probably a skull-crowned mace in his left hand. If that 
be so, he may represent Yamá (?) along with his spouse standing by his side and holding 
a lotus flower in her raised right hand: The lower :portion of the relief is completely 
weather beaten and creates great difficulties in identifying the figures. Sahni identified them 
as Narayana and Sti but without any justification. | 


(=) A rectangular -lintel of a window from p: 64;'it belongs to the 7-8th cent. 
the old fort at Manali, Kullu: EWTC; fig. 7 on | -(5*Y SAHNI, ap..cit., p. 51. 
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| The details of the right leaf of the wooden door from Katarmal may also be narrated 
as below: 


1. Laksmi and Narayana (fig. 17) standing side by side. Visnu is four armed; he car- 
ries a wheel and a mace in the upper hands and a conch in the lower left; the right lower 
hand (stretched down) has been placed on his right thigh. Down below appear two atten- 
dants of Visnu holding a conch and a wheel in a traditional manner. Visnu wears a high 
conical crown as also in the mediaeval sculptures from different parts of Northern India. 
To his left stands his spouse Laksmi, holding a lotus in her raised right hand; her coiffure 
is equally elegant as in the case of Parvati noted above, - 


2. Bhairava (fig. . 19). "Here we notice an eight- atmed male deity trampling upon 
a human corpse lying below. The former carries all the Saiva weapons and holds the snake 
with both hands, other prominent weapons being a skull-crowned mace, a damaru, a cup 
and a dagger. By his side stands a lady with a karandamukuta on her head. Mr Sahni (°°) 
suggests that the panel represents « Mahadeva and Parvati» but this does not appear to 
be: plausible because of the dlidha pose of the male deity and his typical beard. The female 
figure standing by his side, does not show the matted locks (jatd) on her head, instead we 
have the karandamukuta which is so unusual for Parvati. The absence of a dog in this 
panel is. also worth taking note of. | | 


3. Kirttimukba (°°) motif with lion bodies (fig. 21), as also on the nearby left door 
leaf. This is an extremely charming motif in late-mediaeval wood sculpture. 


4. À couple standing side by side (fig. 23). The male has got a prominent beard but 
the face is only one. It is therefore not possible to identify him as Brahma, standing in the 
company of his spouse Savitri, 


Does this. panel represent fcu with his T This is p a coniecnise and we 
ate. not in a position. to hazard.a definite identification for both the lowest panels on the 
existing door from Katarmal. Their divine nature is of course evident from the tiny.figures 
of garland-bearer gandharvas appearing on the corners above. They may not be grouped 
in the list of attendant dvdrapdla couples. us E Eoy 

"The back side `of the right-hand door'leaf from Katármal preserves a five line inscrip- 
tion (fig. 24), engraved on'a plain surface. The script is devanāgarī of the late-mediaeval 
period, though some of the letters preserve earlier forms as well. . ber 2 


(55) Loc. cit. | in Chamba Hills is also worthy of note. But there 
(°) The depiction of the Ejrttimzukba motif on we have a lion face only and no vydla bodies are 
the flat wooden ceiling of the Markula Devi Temple attached to it: EWTC, pl. XIII. 
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Wooden Reliefs from Chamba, ` 


, "The Brahmanic iconography of mediaeval’ wooden-reliefs from the shrine of Markula 
Devi, in Chamba region, is very interesting and requires close scrutiny. The wooden panel 
on the ceiling (°?) is superb as regards the Siva themes represented. The lower frieze de- 
picts 13 miniature ganas in the dancing pose and carrying various musical instruments. Above 
appear seven Saiva deities, most important being the main five figures. The first (from the 
right) is. the two-atmed Siva in dancing pose; he has raised his right leg up to his head' in 
ürdbvatandava pose as also in South Indian sculptures. A somewhat similar pose, of the 
four-armed Siva, may be seen on the mediaeval bronze (*) of the five-faced Devi from 
Kangra or Chamba region and now preserved in the National Museum at New Delhi. Next, 
in the wooden relief under scrutiny, is the four-armed Bhairava or Siva in standing pose; 
he carries a-skull-crowned mace (&batvárga) in his upper left hand and his ata is decorated 
with skulls as also in the case of the two-armed dancing Siva. Then appears the ten-armed 
Durga or Gauri in dancing pose; she too has the third eye mark on her forehead; she has 
been identified as Manonmani by C. Sivaramamurti. This is really an unusual form of Dur- 
ga (°°) in mediaeval sculpture. Next (i.e. the fourth figure in Markula Devi Temple ceiling) 
is the four-legged’ and fourteen-armed. Siva: in dancing pose; he keeps his two legs on the 
ground in samapdda. pose whereas the other two legs are completely raised up. This is quite 
unusual in Indian art: The fifth figure is that of the four-armed Siva carrying a ‘full-size 
trident in his upper right hand; the bull Nandi is gazing at the master. All these five fi- 
gures (in a row) have got the third eye marks on their foreheads. The cult of Siva and 
Sakti continued to be quite popular in Chamba Hills during the 11-12th cent. as well. 


The wooden facade of the inner shrine of Markula Devi: Temple is equally elegant (°°). 
On the lintel’ has been carved the tiny: figure of a seated deity identified by Goetz (°*) as 


(") EWTC, p. 97, pl. XV B. (°°) The Museum at Gwalior preserves a post- 
(°°) B. CH. CHHABRA, «(Svacchanda Bhairavi Gupta statue of Parvati from Mandasor where she 
Bronze Image form Kangra», Journal of Indian is decorating her head with the /alatika ornament; 
History, Trivendrum, XLII, 1964, pp. 145-48, fig. her lower hands carry a lotus flower and a water 


facing p. 146. “The identification, of the Devi pot; there appears a lion skin (vyagbra-carma) on 
figure seems to be doubtful. . To me it appears her nether garment, which suggests her Saiva as- 


. 
~ 


to be a five-faced devi riding on a four-armed . sociations. The 8th cent. niche of the Harihara 
Garuda, The bird vàbana, looking at the devi, has Temple at Osian preserves an image of Durga 
two hands in afjali pose and the remaining two Devi (with her lion vehicle) attempting to put on 
supporting the seated goddess. She may. represent an anklet (zzpura) with her two hands, in prepa- 
some form of Narayani Durga. On the sides below ration for the dance. An identical image from 
can be seen. miniature figures:;of the two-armed  '' “Abaneri is now preserved in the Amber Museum 
Nateša Siva to her left and the four-armed dancing as also in Roda Temple. These relics have got an 
Ganapati to her right. The Visuudbarmottara important bearing on the cult of Sringara and 
Purana also refers to the depiction of the four- Nrtya Durga in Indian iconography, as pointed out 
armed Garuda as noted above (ed. P. B. SHAH, cit., by R.C. AGRAWALA, « Iconographic Problems of 


p. 224). A similar depiction of the four-armed Pratihara Art of Rajasthan >, The Orissa Historical 
Garuda is available in the Laksmi-Narayana statue Researcb Journal, Bhubaneshwar, XII, 1964, pp. 
illustrated by N. K. BHATTASALI, Tbe Iconograpby 92 f. i 

of Buddhist and Brabmanical Sculptures in the (**) EWTC, pl. XI. 

Dacca Museum, Dacca, 1929, p. 88, pl. 34. (*) Ibid., p. 100. 
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Sürya but the additional two faces of a lion and a boar should suggest associations with 
Visnu, whereas the depiction of seven horses in a row (below the seated deity) refers to the 
solar aspect. The existing figure may therefore represent Siirya-Narayana with three faces. 
The Nrsimha-Varaha-Visnu motif, though evolved during the Gupta périod, became very 
popular in Chamba and Kashmir Hill regions during the early-mediaeval period, so much so, 
that these faces were associated with numerous forms of Visnu (Sesasayi, Laksmi-Narayana, 
Trivikrama, etc.) as well. This is further corroborated by a similar device in the wooden 
image of Trivikrama, carved on a window panel from the temple of Markula Devi itself. 
This is quite evident from a photograph published by Goetz (7); the central face of Tri- 
vikrama is human, the right one is that of a lion and the opposite one is that of a boar; both 

the legs of the main deity are stretched as to form a single line. This is really a sublime 
piece of wood sculpture from Chamba region. Another window panel, from the same 
place, depicts the « Churning of the Ocean » and above a seated figure of the six-headed 
Skanda Kumara (9). The latter reminds us of somewhat similar heads (in two rows of 
three) for the same deity on some Yaudheya copper coins. This style of showing all the 
six heads of sanmukha Karttikeya is very elegant. The Kusána and Gupta sculptors were 
not fond of depicting all the six heads of Skanda Kumüra whereas the artists of Chamba 
and Kashmir appear to have great liking for this particular device. An early mediaeval statue 
of Ardhanari$vara from Avantipura in Kashmir also presents the miniature figure of Skanda 
with six heads, three each in two rows (*). The stone relief from Salhi (Chamba) and da- 
table to the 12th cent. also presents this particular form (%). The National Museum at New 
Delhi has recently acquired a post-Gupta bronze (no. 66.48), probably from Chamba Hills, 
wherein appear five human heads on the border of the prabhamandala so as to encircle the 
central head of the six-headed Kárttikeya. Viewed in this light, the above wooden reliefs 
from Chamba preserve earlier traditions and are important specimens of ancient Indian art 
and iconography. | 


Wooden Reliefs from Béngal. 


Mention. may also be made.of a large wooden bracket found at Sonarang (Dacca, East 
Bengal) and datable to the 10-11th cent. A.D. It contains the representation of Visnu in 
Yogasana pose (°°). The wooden image of Visnu, from Krsnapura (*) (fig. 27; height 4 
feet 414 inches) and now in the Dacca Museum; also has got an important bearing on the 
art of wood carving in Bengal during the 10-11th cent. The standing deity carries a mace 
in the upper right hand, a wheel in the upper left, a conch in the lower left, while the 


(°) Ibid., pl. XVI A. (°°) R. D. Banery, Eastern Indian School of 

.(8) Ibid. pl. XVI B. Mediaeval Sculpture, Delhi, 1933, pp. 109-24, pl. 

. (°) D. R. SAHNI, « Excavations at Ávantipura », 45 A; N. K. BHATTASALI, op. cit., p. 228, pl. 74. 

ASIAR, 1913-14 (1917), p. 53, pl. XXVIII F. (") BHATTASALI, op. cit, pp. 82 f. pl. 28; 
(°) J. Pu. VocEL, Antiquities of Cbamba State, R. D. Banery, op. cit, pl. 47 B. 


I, Calcutta, 1911, p. 218, pl. XXXI. 
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lower right is stretched- down. i in a.traditional manner. He puts on a high conical crown as 
also in the contemporary Pala stone sculptures; on both sides of his head appear flying 
gandbarvas as garland bearers. | 


The wooden statue of Garuda from. Rasu upas. excavations and now preserved in 
Dacca Museum (°), is of a high workmanship of mediaeval period. The vēþana of Visnu 
is seated on a lotus throne, with his hands in ajali pose. No dated temple with wood 
carvings in Nepal is of course known before the year 1394, as suggested by Kramrisch (°°). 


In Western India, the tradition of wood carving is preserved in the Jaina mandapas 
and facades and balconies of the houses. It is regretted that wooden reliefs, datable to the 
pre-Akbar period (16th cent, A.D.), have not been reported from Rajasthan and Gujarat (°°) 
as yet. Future discoveries and archaeological excavation may throw some light on the early 
art of wood.carving in this part as well. 


Dr H. Goetz (^7) of course suggests that < the. Chaana art also spread into the 
Hills, as is proved by the wooden capitals of Katármal in Kumaon, Chief temples of Ran- 
ganath group at. Bilaspur and Kalaldhera near Babbor ». His analysis of some early tem- 
ples of this area is equally interesting (^), though it is difficult to associate any. specific 
Chauhana impact on Katármal wooden pillar discussed above; it was probably.a product ot 
Pratihàra art. 


R. C. AGRAWALA 


NOTE. Photographs of the wooden frame from Ter (including those of panels above) were sup- 
plied by the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey of India, Aurangabad. Rest of the photographs were 
so nicely prepared by Mr S. P. Nanda for the Director, National Museum, New Delbi; figs. 14-15 were 
prepared by Sri Amrik Singh; fig. 27 by Mr G. Silvestrini of Is.M.E.O. 

The author is extremely obliged to Mr Douglas Barrett for the photographs of wooden reliefs of 
Sahi art now preserved in the British Museum at London. 

Mr C. Sivaramamurti, Director, National Museum, New Delhi bas been kind enough in initiating 
this study of wooden reliefs from Katarmal and it was a great pleasure to.have discussed a number of 
problems with him. I am thankful to him for the same. 


(**) BHATTASALI, op. cit., pl. 41, fig. 2, p. 109: Old Gujrati Wood Sculpture: The Jaina Mandapa 
it measures about 20 inches in height and 10 in Baroda Museum », Bulletin of the Baroda Mu- 
inches in width. seum, VI 2, 1948-49, pp. 1-30 and pls; S. K. 

(°°) S. KRAMRISCH, The Art of Nepal (Asia ANDHARE, « Painted Wooden Mandapa from Guja- 
House Gallery), 1964, p. 40. i rat >, Prince of Wales Museum Bulletin, VII, 1959- 

(°) For Gujarat wood carvings (16th to 18th 1962 (1964), pp. 41-45 and pls. 
cent.) consult B. N, TREASURYWALA, < Wood (^) EWTC, p.. 71. 

Sculpture from Gujrat >, Répam, 35-36, 1928, pp. (^) H. GOETZ, Journal: of I niian History, 


31-36 and pls.; H. Goetz, < A Monument of the Trivendrum, XXIX, 1951, p. 33 ff. 
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Aspects of Sui. K'ai-huang and 
T'ang T'ien-pao Buddhist Images 


The Museo Nazionale d'Arte Orientale, Rome, possesses a group of five stone heads ori- 
ginating from the Chinese Buddhist cave temples of T’ien-lung-shan, located in the moun- 
tainous region southwest of T'ai-yüan-fu in central Shansi province. After the images from 
the twenty some caves and niches were brought to fore in the early part of this century, 
they quickly became recognized as choice examples of Chinese art and regarded as important 
contributions to the understanding of sculpture of the N. Wei, N. Ch'i, Sui and T’ang dyna- 
sties, It is with the intention of clarifying the position of four of these heads now in Rome 
that the following discussion seeks to detail their relationship with Chinese sculpture of the 
dynastic era from which each of the four pieces date. 


Of this group, the earliest work is the Bodhisattva head from Cave VIII, a monument 
of the Sui dynasty's K'ai-huang era (581-601 A.D.) dated 584 A.D. This particular era 
marks the political reunification of China and the termination of thirty years of armed con- 
flict and aggrendizement between the N. Ch'i who occupied the northeast regions of China, 
the N. Chou in the northwest and the Liang and Ch’én dynasties to the south. Sculpture 
of the early Sui has previously been assessed either through the limited view of sculpture pro- 
duced primarily in Hopei province or vaguely understood in terms of a separation into two 
general classifications based upon a stylistic lineage from either N. Ch'i or N. Chou sculpture 
which, in turn, had developed along two parallel but. distinctive paths. between ca. 550 
A.D. to ca. 581 A.D. If one, however, attempts to determine, for instance, the specific li- 
neage.category of Shansi sculpture with respect to these two classifications, difficulties 

naturally arise in the satisfactory placement of this group of sculpture. Furthermore, if focus 
of attention is shifted to Shantung, Honan and Szechwan, we become confronted with pro- 
blems of a similar nature. 


In this paper it is attempted to find a more natural classification to resolve these diffi- 
culties and to establish the interrelationships between areas of sculptural activity in northern 
China during the early Sui dynasty. From the prime centers of dominating sculptural 
activity in Hopei, Shensi and at Lung-men in Honan emanate stylistic influences which 
blend in the border and interval regions in varied combination depending upon such deter- 
mining factors -as geographic: location, political conditions and local style preferences. As 
inheritors of the mainstream of the N. Ch’i styles, the sculptors of central Hopei continued 
to produce images of refined simplicity, frequently carved from the fine white marble pro- 
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bably extracted from the nearby eastern belt of the Ta-hsing-shan mountain range, while 
in Shensi around the city of Ch'ang-an the transmitted styles of the richly surfaced images 
favored by the N. Chou held definitive power. It is these two schools which can most pro- 
perly be considered as the illustrative essence of the N. Ch’i and N. Chou lineage. As the 
third main sphere of sculptural influence in the K'ai-huang era, Lung-men emerges as repre- 
sentative of an influential style which relies heavily upon particular older style forms of the 
late N. Wei dynasty and acts as a force in the direction of more traditionally Chinese style 
elements and values. Outside these centers were the vigorous local schools, prospering in 
such areas as Shantung, Szechwan and the Pao-shan region of northern Honan, all of which 
were sensitive to the strong style currents inflowing from the neighboring influential centers. 


While not being forgetful of the unique situation of the time created by the antipodal 
N. Ch'i and N. Chou style precedents and of the effective role of political events, in part I 
is undertaken a chronological and regional analysis of sculpture existing in the three flourish- 
ing centers and in the various receptive local areas in the early and late K'ai-huang period 
as exemplified in the more abundant remains of Bodhisattva images produced in the north- 
ern provinces of China. From this consideration it is hoped that the special position held 
by Shansi sculpture, of which Cave VIII at T'ien-lung-shan provides valuable evidences of 
both a chronological and regional nature, will become substantially clarified within the con- 
text of the complex style movements evolving around the locale. 

The succeeding sections consider general chronological and stylistic factors relevant to 
the other three T’ien-lung-shan heads in Rome, all datable to the reign of the renowned 
T'ang dynasty emperor Hsüan Tsung (r. 713-755 A.D.) The Buddha head which is an 
example of K'ai-yüan era (713-742 A.D.) style is examined and newly identified in part II 
while part III endeavours to establish with more accuracy the relative dating of the excel- 
lently preserved Buddha and Bodhisattva heads from Cave XVII, a rare remaining stone cave 
of the T'ien-pao era (742-755 A.D.) This latter analysis is made feasible by the discovery 
only in recent years of a number of evidences pertinent to T’ien-pao sculpture, including 
several dated images which will be presented here. However, the total number of T'ien-pao 
sculptures remain meagre in comparison with an era such as the Sui dynasty's K'ai-huang, 
therefore only conclusions of a general character can as yet be attempted. Historically, this 
era heralds the declining yeats of the internationally powerful and venerated T'ang, while 
in sculpture appear tendencies of a more manneristically orientated style, seeming to reflect 
the luxurious tenor of the time. In a narrow view, the analysis in part III attempts a de- 
finition of the sculpture styles of an interesting period at the turning point of T'ang's hi- 
story as reflected in the development of the seated Buddha image, but wider implications are 
inherent for this period represents the last certain stepping-stone from which to delve into 
one of the vaguest periods in the history of Chinese scultpure, the 150 years subsequent to 
the T’ien-pao era until the close of the T’ang dynasty in 906 A.D. 

Finally, this writer wishes to express gratitude for the continuous guidance given by 
Prof. H. Vanderstappen and to sincerely thank the many others for their encouragement 
concerning her work, particularly Dr S. Matsubara for his knowledgeable discussions on 
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many occasions. To Dr D. Faccenna, Director of the Museo Nazionale d'Arte Orientale, 
the ‘author is indebted for the opportunity of writing this article on the T'ien-lung-shan 
heads in the Rome museum. During the preparation of this paper the author was gene- 
rously provided financial assistance by the Far Eastern Committee of the University of 
Chicago. 


The K’ai-huang period (581-601 A.D.) of the Sui dynasty, ruled by the emperor Wén 
(Yang Chien, 541-604 A.D.) who successfully unified China after centuries of fractioned 
domain by various dynasties, was an era of intense activity on a large scale. Conquest of 
the final Ch’én strongholds to the south and reorganization of the central government roused 
the energies of many, while the restoration of temples and images destroyed by the N. Chou 
anti-Buddhist persecution of 574-578 A.D. is well known to have proceeded at a much 
quickened pace. Buddhist images dating from this period of the early Sui dynasty seem 
to reflect a striving for the monumental expressive of renewed aspirations of grandeur of 
empire. This was achieved by stabilizing the mobile and charming lines and solids of pre- 
vious styles, by stilling the lively gestures of N. Ch’i, N. Chou, Liang and Ch’én images into 
a grand serenity of the block-shaped form, and by de-emphasizing the varied contrasting 
textures of the surface to conform to a unity with other carved elements. In standing fi 
gures the imposing proportions of the body are somewhat undermined by a weak-limbed 
lack of underpinning and the monumental strives to be upheld by a two-dimensional solu- 
tion in surface abstraction, a solution which after some twenty years was fulfilled and the 
turn towards the search for the plastic substructure of the image begins. 


, First considering the area influenced in Sui by the sculpture styles inherited from the 
N. Ch'i, we see those traditions persisting in two general style characteristics: a studied 
simplicity in the arranging of a few select linear details and a sensitive awareness of the 
. function of smoothed surface planes in the total patterned scheme. Nowhere is this style 
carried out to more perfection than in the heartland of Hopei province. 

The area centered around Ch'ü-yang, Ting and Pao-ting nurtured a major and influential 
school of N. Ch'i sculpture which progressed along a clear and uninterrupted path of de- 
velopment into the early Sui dynasty. This development was favored by the geographic re- 
moteness of the region from the more politically active centers of the time, by its generally 
peaceful condition as a secured territory of the N. Ch'i from the beginning of its dynasty, 
and by the intellectual elite who inhabited the région (°). A number of dated material evi- 
dences from both the early and latter part of the K'ai-huang era adequately map the course 
of this central Hopei school. From the outset come three images all dated corresponding 
to 585 A.D.: a small triad recovered from the remains of the Hsiu-te-ssu south of 
Ch'ü-yang, the colossal 18 foot marble Amitabha Buddha from Wan-hsien, a village be- 


(') B. OKAZAKI, Gishin Namboku-cbo Tsüsb:, Tokyo, 1943, p. 685. 
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tween Ting-chou and Pao-ting-fu, and the Tokyo National Museum's standing attendant 
Kuan-yin Bodhisattva (fig. 2). Dated the following year is a seated Maitreya Buddha also hail- 
ing from the Hsiu-te-ssu group (^). In these images the clear-cut body shape is governed by 
the lift of a tall head, retraction of sloping shoulders, pushing spread of the midsection em- 
phasized by jutting elbows and by the long-legged reach of the lower body, terminated in 
a squared-off garment hem. Sharp linear accents and long stringy lines are set on the thin 
surface in sensitive counterpoint rhythms with bare parts of the body and partitioned gar- 
ment segments. Stylized remnants of such time-honored motifs as the curling garment hems 
provide a light flourish in the midst of a severity of refined symmetry. 


Significant changes occur in Hopei sculpture from the latter part of the K’ Aie era. 
Documented material is again provided by the Hsiu-te-ssu group with two images dated 591 
A.D. and others 592 (fig. 10), 597 and 600 A.D. (°). The style is exemplified by the elegant 
marble Bodhisattva torso from Ting-chou now in the Nelson Gallery (fig. 3). Having re- 
solved the bulges of the body into a flattened rigid plane and the figure contour towards a 
rectangle, interest on decorative features has settled on directing the plain steely stripping of 
pleats and scarves towards the static vertical axis, allowing only a few crosscurrents to break 
the imposing vertical law. Starkly repetitive dotting of beads and minutely refined hem 
curls stand out in dry staccato relief as the second powerful element on the frontal plane. 
The resultant form is an exquisitely simple and motionless image distilled of human quality 
and lifted solely on the strength of the abstract arranging of pertinent elements to a sphere 
beyond the worldly. It represents in a broader view the final statement in the two-hundred 
year history of the primarily abstract representation of the Buddhist image in China before 
the new currents of figure realism begin their advent in the late Sui dynasty to hold sway 
for succeeding centuries. 


It may be mentioned that seemingly prevalent motifs include in Bodhisattva figures the 
crown of three sections or low cylindrical tiara types, jewel chains of the X-crossed form and 
heads which tend towards the rectanguler with highly arched eyebrows (although the C'hü- 
yang school appears to have retained the round face of N. Ch'i style). The low-waisted dot: 
which-had been employed in N. Ch'i and early Sui is not seen with such frequency in later 
K'ai-huang. 


Turning next to the Shantung area, ample materials in stone caves bespeak complex in- 
fluences at work in this region which had been under the territorial jurisdiction of the N. 
Ch'i, but subject to frequent sporadic rebellions centered in Kuang-a-che and led by such 


(^) The Hsiu-te-ssu excavation in 1954 yield- t'e-cheng >, Gugong Bowuyuan Yuan-kan, Peking, 
ed one of the most spectacular finds in recent 1960, IT, figs. 46, 48 respectively for the 585 A. D. 
years in China, Some 2,200 marble images were and 586 A. D. images; the colossal Amitabha 
discovered, 247 of which bear dates ranging from Buddha is discussed and published in O. SIRÉN, 
N. Wei to mid T'ang. Eighty-one have Sui Kai- « The Evolution of Chinese Sculpture », Burlington 
huang inscriptions, seven of which have been Magazine, March 1938, p. 112, pl. TIA. 
published.. Yane Po-ra, < Ch'ü-yang Hsiu-te-ssu (°) Op. cit., figs. 47, 51, 50, 49. 


ch'u-t'u chi-nien tsao-hsiang ti i shu feng ko yü 
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rebels as Liu Ho-kou. In the Sui dynasty Shantung became alive with the revivification of 
formerly glorious temples such as the Ling-yen-ssu and with the stirring of freshly opened 
cave temples and niches. Early K'ai-huang evidences appear from four important sources: 
from Yü-han-shan the large niches on the first storey bear dedicatory inscriptions dated 
584, 585, 593, and 600 A.D.; at Fo-yü valley’s Pan-jo-ssu (Prajfía temple) ate four Sakya- 
muni Buddhas and one Amitabha Buddha dated K'ai-huang 7th year (587 A.D.); from the 
cave temples at Yün-men-shan in Ch'ing-chou and the city of Wei-fang come undated ima- 
ges placeable in the late N. Ch’i-early Sui range, the former the standing Bodhisattvas 
in Cave II, the latter a standing bronze Bodhisattva (^). This group displays its late N. Ch'i 
and early Sui nature in the descriptive character of its ornaments and dress, which have not 
reached the more abstract rendering of the later K'ai-huang style. Similarly, the body re- 
tains an alertness later to be diminished in lieu of an immobile serenity. The large standing 
Bodhisattvas in Cave II at Yün-men-shan (fig. 4) share in common with images of the late 
N. Ch'i period belonging to the Hopei school (fig. 1) an expanded, showy torso and deli- 
cately etched linear configurations, but lack the Hopei sense for the organization of all ele- 
ments into a strikingly coherent and well balanced system of interrelated patterns. In the 
Bodhisattvas of Cave II, such disregard shows explicitly in the cumbersome proportions of 
head and crown awkwardly joined to the torso by a pipe-like neck and in the arranging of 
decorative parts which assume irregular accenting without the smart positioning inherent 
. in the Hopei school images of the time (fig. 1). 

Representative of images from Shantung dating stylistically closer to the early years of 
the K'ai-huang era is the standing bronze Bodhisattva discovered in the city of Wei-fang 
in central Shantung (fig. 5). Although more heed is paid to the simplification of distinctly 
patterned shapes as advocated by the Hopei school, such factors as the heavy quality of jewel 
chains and the overly decorative spotting of points, curls and dots of varied sizes and shapes 
must be disassociated from Hopei school influence (°). The sculptures from Yii-han-shan 
dated ca. 585 A.D. and from the stone cave behind the Ling-yen-ssu (Ch’ang-ch’ing hsien) (°), 
stylistically datable to about the same time, show a greater concern for the plain patterning 
utilized by the Hopei group. Nevertheless, the stolid body forms and looser shaping of scar- 


(*) D. Toxrwa, T. Sexino, Shina Bunka Shiseki, to the famous Yumedono Kannon of the Horyüji 
Tokyo, 1940, VII, text pp. 52-55, pls. 54(2):60; to see close parallels with the Wei-fang image 
'text pp. 55-56, pls. 61.62; text pp. 59-61, pls. and with images from Cave II at T’o-shan in 
77-79; (fig. 5) for the Wei-fang Bodhisattva. central Shantung. It becomes obvious that Sui 

(°) The style of this bronze Bodhisattva as well dynasty sculpture provided the primary source of 
as of other images located in numerous stone influence on Korean and Japanese sculpture of the 
caves in Shantung have an interesting and pertinent early 7th century rather than the older forms of 
relationship with many Japanese and Korean images N. Wei as has been previously believed. Further- 
of the 7th century. For instance, the fish-tail more, the important role of Shantung sculpture can 
pattern on flared scarves and the decorative curled be readily understood considering. the accessibility 
ribbons on the shoulders as seen in the Wei-fang of Korea and Japan from this point by wate 
Bodhisattva are motifs frequently found in Japanese transportation. 
sculpture of the Tori school; one need only point (°) Ibid., VII, text pp. 27-28, pls. 11-13. 
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ves of these images belie a reference to Hopei sculpture and seem to connote a mixing with 
other concepts. 


In later K'ai-huang images from Shantung a similar phenomenon occurs of incorpo- 
rating the styles from the mainstream of the N. Ch'i lineage in juxtaposition with styles of 
another guiding influence. Materials from this time include Cave I at Yün-men-shan, Caves 
II and III at T'o-shan (°) and a limestone Bodhisattva torso stylistically belonging to the 
same group and now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York (fig. 6). ` In all appear the 
regularized long flat stripping and rectangularly shaped body comparable to the Ting-chou 
and Ch'ü-yang style of later K'ai-huang (figs. 3, 10). But garment pleats and ornaments 
cannot resist a swing away from the horizontal-vertical laws of Hopei sculpture, so pleats 
keep a stiff flare (Yün-men-shan Cave I and fig. 6), hems fold over the feet (T'o-shan Cave 
II) or decorative jewel chains and streamers are disposed with asymmetrical emphasis (Yün- 
men-shan Cave I, T’o-shan Caves II and III). Even if the Hopei symmetric formula is more 
strictly followed as in the Metropolitan Museum Bodhisattva (fig. 6), the Shantung sculp- 
tors are able to imbue their images with a feeling for the totally clothed body. Such an 
inherently Chinese trait is opposed: to the quality of bared flesh, a strong characteristic of 
Indian sculpture, which the Hopei school was apparently interested in maintaining. These 
influences persisting in Shantung sculpture throughout late N. Ch'i and into the Sui dynasty 
which appeat at odds with the Hopei school despite definite influences from this quarter, un- 
doubtedly come into Shantung from another authoritative source. This source appears to be 
Lung-men. 


The influential power of Lung-men should not be underrated. As the caves were spon- 
sored by the imperial house since their founding in N. Wei, it was unquestionably an autho- 
rity to be emulated. The Sui K'ai-huang cave at Lung-men is Cave IV, the first major cave 
to be opened again after a semi-dormant period of nearly half a century (fig. 8) (^). This is 
reasonably explained by the fact that the E. Wei emperor Hsiao Ching (534-550 A.D.), 
after the downfall of the N. Wei and the subsequent division of its territory into E. and W. 
Wei, moved from the capital at Loyang (near Lung-men) to Yeh (40 li west of the present 
Lin-chang-hsien in Honan). With him went most of the intellectual class of Tartars (the 
N. Wei people) Although the Loyang area was for a time under the N. Ch'i there was no 


(7) In Cave I at Yün-men-shan are several small (near the T'o-shan caves) was the donator of this 
niches inscribed with dates; the earliest are Kai- image. The office of tsung-kuan was discontinued 
huang 17th, 18th and 19th years (597, 598 and in Ch'ing-chou in 594 A. D., indicating a possible 
599 A.D). The style of the main large images terminal date for the image (Ibid. VIT, text pp. 


including a seated Buddha and two standing Bodhi- 69-71, pls. 88-97).  Stylistic considerations date 
sattvas confírms a date for them around this time, this cave ca. 590 A.D., slightly earlier than Cave IT. 
probably executed shortly prior to the earliest dated (°) There remain no evidences specifically 
niche. Ibid. VIY, text pp. 59-60, pls. 72-75. dating the large main figures in Cave IV; however 
Although at T'o-shan there appear no dated in- on the walls of the cave are inscriptions of the 
scriptions from the Sui dynasty, there is a signifi- late Sui and early T'ang dynasty, the earliest being 
cant undated inscription on the pedestal of the Sui Ta-yeh 12th year (616 A.D.), S. Mizuno, 
main Buddha in Cave IIT. It states that P'ing (?)- T. Nacaumo, Ryämon Sekkutsu no Kenkyü, Tokyo, 


kung, the tsung-kuan (commander) of Ch'ing-chou 1941, pp. 26-28. 
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work initiated on the imperial level (°). When Cave IV was opened in early Sui, the images 
were carved with an eye on the plentiful past creations of N. Wei sculpture at Lung-men. 
Reactionaty in this sense, Lung-men thereby asserted its role as preserver of Chinese tradi- 
tions, a role historically held by the Loyang area in the heart of northern China. Indeed, 
after the’ Sui unification there was a prevailing mood to return to the past glories of the 
purely Han civilization. The emperor Wén was himself of the Han race and had been 
backed by powerful Han families and individuals such as Li Te-lin who had made his rise 
to the throne successful. It is not therefore surprising to see a return to older traditions 
associated with Chinese culture in the execution of Cave IV, which no doubt had imperial 
patronage. It is in this light that we can look at the Cave IV images, heavily garmented 
in robes of loose flate and jewels of weighty semblance and proportioned according to stocky 
and massive measure. Foreign influence on Chinese sculpture had prompted tightly fitted 
robes revealing a long-limbed body as seen in Hopei and Shantung; on the other hand the 
sinicizing force of Lung-men style (and presumably also of the sculpture styles of the Loyang 
area in general) tempered this foreign influence on sculpture of the surrounding areas. 

Returning once again to Shantung, the Lung-men style now explains the qualities seen 
in late K'ai-huang works out of harmony with the N. Ch’i lineage styles of the Hopei 
school: the wayward flares, the gross proportions and the sense of the clothed form all find 
a precedent in the style as represented by Cave IV at Lung-men. The distinctly non-Hopei 
school elements in Shantung sculpture dating from the 570’s or early 580’s can probably be 
explained by influences of that time emanating from the same general locale as Lung-men. 
Although the exact provenence of the group of superb black stone Bodhisattvas in the Uni- 
versity Museum, Philadelphia (fig. 7) is not known, it is this style group, dating from ap- 
proximately the same time as Yün-men-shan Cave II (fig. 4) and most likely originating from 
the Honan atea, that provides the prototype forms of massive jewel chains and irregular 
creasing of scatves and garments influential on the sculpture of Shantung in the late N. en i- 
early K'ai-huang era (figs. 4, 5) (°). 


Before moving to the third major sphere of stylistic influence in Shensi, the important 
sculptural remains at Pao-shan near Anyang and the famous cave temples of S. Hsiang-t'ang- 


— (°) In N. Chii times only a few minor niches Bodhisattva in the Tokyo Geijutsu Daigaku, dated 
appear to have been executed. Luug-men shib k'u, Tai-chien 1st year (569 A. D.), provides a thread 
Peking, 1961, figs. 58-60. of interesting evidence of a style that is not far 

(1°) In passing it might be mentioned that removed from the styles at Yün-men-shan Cave II 
material evidence of the Liang and Ch'én dynasty and the Cave IV Lung-men style some years later. 


sculpture from the south are exceedingly rare at Tokyo Geijutsu Daigaku Kobijutsu (Chükoku to 
present, although literary evidences confirm that Kogei) Tokyo, 1962, pl. 14. Another isolated 


Buddhism flourished among the gentle people of instance of a few remains comes from west central 
the Han race who occupied the southern regions Chekiang where, at Chin-hua's Wan-fo pagoda, 
and we' might therefore expect more remains of a hoard of small images, primarily bronzes, was 


Buddhist imagery. A. SoPER, Literary Evidence discovered. Two of the images date stylistically 
for Early Buddhist Art in China, Ascona, 1959, from the end of the 6th century. Chin-bua Wan- 
pp. 64-68. One dated Ch’én dynasty standing fo-t’a chu Pu wen wu, Peking, 1958, figs. 29, 32. 
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shan on the border of Honan and Hopei should be briefly reviewed. Evidences from the 
once flourishing caves of S. Hsiang-t’ang-shan are meagre in the Sui dynasty and altogether 
lacking at N. Hsiang-t'ang-shan and Kung-hsien in Honan. Altogether some twelve small 
niches at S. Hsiang-t’ang-shan offer K'ai-huang materials, but reveal little for a stylistic study, 
merely continuing the strong N. Ch'i traditions established a few decades before ("). The 
Pao-shan cave is located in the south face of the northern mountain near the Ling-ch’tian- 
ssu west of Ányang. This 10 foot square cave is named Ta-chu-k'u and dated K'ai-huang 
9th year (589 A.D.) by inscription (^). In the images (fig. 11) is an almost unqualified 
repetition of the central Hopei Ch'ü-yang style of the time as exemplified in the standing 
Bodhisattva dated 592 A.D. (fig. 10) with one significant exception; sculptures of the Hopei 
school do not waver far from the law of mirror image symmetry, a principal sculptural con- 
ception forming a key to the secret of their penetrating clarity of design, but the Pao-shan 
school can ignore this principle and incorporate an asymmetric distribution of elements. This 
is carried out with masterful subtlety in the Nelson Gallery Bodhisattva (fig. 12). In addi- 
tion this piece concurrently utilizes the force of a prominently bared and full but breath- 
less torso (successfully engineered in the Hopei school) and the tension of a plain-skirted 
surface (skillfully employed in the many images lining the walls of Shantung’s T’o-shan 
Cave II) Although the exact provenance of the image is unknown, as mentioned it bears 
an interesting relation to the sculpture from areas of mixed influence around southern Hopei, 
northern Honan or Shantung. Stylistically it appears to date approximately to the mid K'ai- 
huang era (^). 

After the demise of the E. and W. Wei, the N. Ch'i to the northeast and the N. Chou 
in the Shensi area to the west had engaged in a continual struggle for military victories and 
territorial expansion. At first the N. Ch'i had been powerful as a result of the victories 
secured by Kao Kuan (father of the first N. Ch'i emperor) but the N. Chou gained military 
superiority during the reign of Wu Ti (560-578 A.D.) who in 577 A.D. defeated the weak- 
‘ened N. Chi. Confidently Wu Ti planned to attack the Ch'én to the south but his death 
at this juncture halted for a few years the building momentum of N. Chou power. After 
the next N. Chou emperor Hsüan (r. 578-579 A.D.) died, Yang Chien became political 
advisor to the new emperor Ching (r. 579-581 A.D.) and promptly began his consolida- 
tion of N. Chou authority by maneuvering the downfall of the strong N. Chou general Wei 
Ch'ih-hui at that time occupying Yeh, the former capital of the N. Ch’i, and by defeating 
the rebellious Wang Ch'ien in Szechwan. In this manner Yang Chien was prepared to be- 
come emperor in 581 A.D. after the death of Ching Ti; by 588 A.D. as Wên Ti of the 
Sui he had successfully conquered the Ch'én to the south. 


(11) Cave I has a niche dated 585 A.D. and (°) D. Tokrwa, T. SEKINO, Shina Bunka Shi- 
Cave IV has .three inscribed niches with dates seki, V, text pp. 79-81; pls. 69-75. 
corresponding to 584, 288 and 592 A.D. S. Mr (?) This Nelson Gallery image is carved from 
ZUNO, T. NacaurRo, Kyodozan Sekkutsu, Kyoto, limestone which has acquired a buff tone to the 
1957, pp. 16, 56-37, 54; pls. 10A, 27A, 28C. surface. One is reminded of Sirén's similar de- 


scription of the T’o-shan stone. 
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The capital of the N. Chou and its inheritor the Sui was at Ch'ang-an (Sian-fu) in 
Shensi province and it was in this center of political force that a third distinctive and pre- 
stigious school of Buddhist sculpture was flourishing. The area shared with central Hopei 
the security of not becoming a battleground during the Ch'i-Chou conflict, while geogra- 
phically it was a vital link on the main communication routes to east, west and south, 
much as the pivotal area of Loyang. This latter circumstance may be one contributing cause 
of the variety of sculptural styles found in Shensi; nevertheless, a strong maincurrent of N. 
Chou lineage càn be found in the Sui sculpture of the area. 

The sculptors of N. Chou and early Sui in Shensi were not interested in exploring the 
possibilities of the simplified geometrically patterned shape and symmetric deployment of 
lines as were the sculptors in Hopei; instead they treated the image as revealed through 
the elaboration of large portions of an irregularly shaped surface to the point of creating 
incessant small rhythms betweeen varied forces of heavily textured prominence. The style 
is in this respect in polarized contrast with the Hopei school style, though by. no means in- 
compatible in a broad stylistic sense. The one emphasizes a rich surface through the dense 
application of sundry variety of contrasting elements, the other through a studied restraint 
in the selection and ordering of elements. Towards ca. 600 A.D. many of the former dif- 
ferences between the two schools become indistinguishable; for example, the Hopei school 
applies more elements to the surface while the Shensi school reduces the quantity. 


The main stream of N. Chou lineage into Sui can be charted through several excellent 
Bodhisattva images which, in late N. Chou and early Sui, are emboldened with a militaristic 
vigor provided by the overlay of trappings, studded medals, buckles and pendants combined 
with the bold flourish of stunningly fanned out scarves and interspersed loops of creased 
drapery. In the standing Bodhisattva now in the Metropolitan Museum (fig. 13), an exam- 
ple of late N. Chou or early K’ai-huang era sculpture, the adornments are ordered with 
seeming disorder onto a frontal plane into several large divisions, each punctuated with its 
own special activity: either the surface swing of chains and scarves, the diagonal rhythms 
of splayed pleats or the stabilizing chunks of intricately tooled, oversized ornaments. In 
early Sui the breakdown of the compartmented areas of rivaling emphasis becomes ob- 
vious. The step towards unity appears in the sparkling surface covered with an equaliz- 
ing nervous counterpoint of dots, creases and small clusters of jewels. The body form has 
become a solid in itself with the barest hint of more than superficial movement (fig. 14) ("*). 


(*) This Bodhisattva image now in the Min- shows the existence of two different inscriptions, 
neapolis Institute of Art is here considered as one dated 570 A.D., the other dated K'ai-huang 
dating stylistically from the early Sui dynasty Ist year (581 A.D.); Prof. Sirén was no doubt 
approximately contemporaneous with thé Tokyo ^ led by the earlier of the two in his dating of the 
National Museum’s Kuan-yin Bodhisattva dated image. Both inscriptions, however, mention the 
585 A.D. Prof. Sirén dated this image according to image as that of a Sakyamuni Buddha and make 
an inscription on the. base of the broken pedestal no reference to a Bodhisattva image. Concerning 
to 570 A. D. (N. Chou T'ien-ho 5th year). O. Sr- the provenance of the work, it was reported to 
REN, Chinese Sculpture, London, 1925, text with have come from Sian-fu in Shensi; the style of 
pl 273. However, examination of the pedestal the image would appear to bear out this prove- 
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Fig. 14 - Bodh:sattva, black limestone, H. 76 in. 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts (Dunwoody Fund) 


Fig. 13 - Bodhisattva, limestone, H. 3934 in. Metro- 
politan Museum of Ari, New York (Havemeyer 
bequest). 
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stone, from Wan-fo-ssu, Ch’eng-tu, 
Szechwan. 
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Fig 23 - Bodhisattva, sandstone, H. 76 V? in. (head known not 
to belong with the body). Waiters Art Gallery, Baltimore. 





lg. 24 - Head of west wall Buddha, Cave VI, T'ien-lung-shan, H. 22 cm. Museo 
Nazionale d'Arte Orientale, Rome, Inv. no. 4. 





Fig. 26 - Head of fig. 24 
In a previous condition. 
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Fig. 34 - Buddha, Cave 79, Tun-huang. Fig. 35 - Buddha, marble, H. 30 cm., from Hsiu-te-ssu, 
Ch'ü-yang, Hopei, 746 A.D. 
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Fig. 36 - Buddha, marble, H. 1 ft., Wu-kou-ching- Fig. 37 - Buddha, stucco, Ta-fo-tien, Nan-chan-ssu, 
p 


kuang-t'a (Pure Light Pagoda), Fo-kuang-ssu, Wu- Wu-t'ai-hsien, Shansi. 
t'ai-shan, Shansi, 752 A.D. (right hand modern 


repair). 


Probably dating from the end of the K'ai-huang era is the standing Bodhisattva in the Shensi 
Provincial Museum (fig. 15). Here has been nearly relinquished the minute and careful | 
defining of graphically realistic jewels and other appendages in favor of elements fused into 
a muted unity. With texture contrasts no longer of essential importance, focus has been 
turned on the emerging graceful body form still marked, however, with a rich patchwork 
composit of small planes in juxtaposition. With lingering traces of the K'ai-huang style of 
N. Chou lineage, this image represents the end of a stylistic era; but with the appearance 
of an awakening concern in the naturalistic substructure of a moving form it is at the same 
time a harbinger of the new style to be brought to fruition in the ensuing years of the late 
Sui and in the T'ang dynasty to follow. 


As was previously mentioned, Shensi harbored a variety of local style interpretations. 
Another, secondary, sculptural movement in Shensi appears to have features in common with 
the Lung-men Cave IV style group. Representatives of this group in Shensi during the 
Sui dynasty are relatively minor works such as the standing Bodhisattva unearthed in August 
1956 south of the village of T'u-men, located in the western suburbs of Sian-fu (fig. 9) (^). 
Ornamentation is usually limited to a coarsely beaded chain arrangement, simple neckband 
and low half-cylinder crown. Images are clothed in heavy material of softened fold loosely 
arrayed over a stocky body and scarves are draped in swept-back folds of sluggish pleats 
and open waving hems ('°). A number of known images combine in more or less quantity 
the preferred forms of appearance exemplified in the two classifications of Shensi sculpture 
discussed above; they include two standing Bodhisattvas of yellow serpentinous limestone (a 
stone frequently associatable with Shensi sculpture) dated according to 596 A.D. and 
600 A.D (*"). | | 

Through recent discoveries in China we.can know of an interesting and apparently in- 
fluential relation between Shensi and Szechwan. Near Ch'eng-tu in central Szechwan the 
remains of some 200 images at the ancient. Wan-fo-ssu tell of the stylistic compatibility with 
Shensi sculpture especially in the latter half of the 6th century. This relation is reasonable 
in the light of historical events of the time. The N. Chou under the general Wei Ch’ih-hui 
during the time of Yü Wen-t'ai (father of the first N. Chou emperor) had conquered Sze- 
chwan (then called Shu) up to Ch'eng-tu in central Szechwan (**). This opened road between 
the N. Chou capital at Ch'ang-an and the major city of Ch’eng-tu no doubt encouraged an 
exchange of influences which can be expected to have continued into the Sui dynasty and 
later. From the selection of published images can be traced a sketchy pattern of develop- 


nance. There is in the Shensi Provincial Museum C) Wen wu tsan k’ao tzu liao, June 1957, 
a Bodhisattva head of early Sui dynasty style with p. 89. 
similar features of face and crown, Shbib k'e (°°) S. .Marsusara, Cbzkoku Bukkyd Cho- 
bsüan shu, Peking, 1957, fig. 31. This particular koku-shi Kenkyü, Tokyo, 1966, pls. 210, 212, 213. 
crown type, with precise jeweling of delicate (17) Ibid., pls. 220a, b, 220c; O. Srrén, Chi- 
patterns and loops of pearlclustered festoons is nese Sculpture, pls. 315A, 266A. 
‘apparently favored in Shensi for many of their 08) B. OKAZAKI, Gishin Namboku-cbó Tsüsbi, 
` Bodhisattva images, as two examples in this paper p. 409. 


illustrate (figs. 13, 14). 
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. ment of the Wan-fo-ssu images and the few dated pieces prove that the styles did not lag 
behind those of the capital at Ch'ang-an (7). In the torso of a standing Bodhisattva (fig. . 
16) still seen grasping a water bottle and probably once holding a willow branch or fly 
whisk in the now broken right hand (a type popular under the N. Chou dynasty and, to 
a certain extent in Sui and T’ang) is the distinctive N. Chou preference of placing emphasis 
on the gorgeousness of intricately fashioned but massively pretentious jewelry in conjunction 
with sharply pleated and fanned shoulder scarves. The appreciation of the smooth plane, 
which had been brought to a high point of perfection in N. Ch'i sculpture and began to 
be assimilated in. Shensi area sculpture in the late 570's and early 580's (fig. 14) is also 
present in this image stylistically datable to about that time. 


N. Chou style had also made its mark on the group of Bodhisattvas already discussed 
as possible Honan images (fig. 7) as the ponderous quality of the jeweling testifies. Such 
an influx of N. Chou influence on Honan is understandable both on the basis of its geo- 
graphic proximity to the seat of N. Chou power at Ch'ang-an and by the politica] situation 
of the timé in Honan. In the formative years at the beginning of the N. Ch'i dynasty 
Honan had been governed by the rebellious and independent-minded N. Ch'i general Hou 
Ching. Interested in allying with the N. Chou for expediency, he was eventually forced to 
flee after suffering defeat into the Ch'én country. Although the Loyang area was generally 
under the rule of the N. Ch'i until their downfall in 577 A.D., it was threatened several 
times by the attacking N. Chou (see below, footnote 20). 


Another powerful arm of Shensi N. Chou lineage influence extended into Shansi pro- 
vince, the last distinct style area to be discussed here. In Ch'i-Chou times the province was 
split at the Fen River between the two rival dynasties and the whole province was in 
flux as the scene of continual combat and of alternating and withdrawing armies of Ch’i 
and Chou. Under such a fluctuating military situation on a land located as a middle ground 
between major power regions, conditions were conducive to receiving the crosscurrents of 
varied influences from the influential sculpture schools to east, west and south, i.e., Hopei, 
Shensi and Honan (°). As might be expected, the sculpture of Shansi shows a combination 


(59) In Bodhisattva figures the fragment dated ever, successful in capturing Loyang. The Chii 
N. Chou T’ien-ho 2nd year (567 A.D.) provides under Kao Yen (r. 560-561 A.D.) again failed in 
important evidence for late N. Chou styles and an attempted attack upon the Chou from P'ing- 
the fragment of a standing Bodhisattva for post yang. At this juncture the balance of power began 
. K'ai-huang to early T'ang style. Ch’engtu Wan- to shift in favor of the N. Chou and in 563 A. D. 
fo-ssu shih k’e. i shu, Shanghai, 1958, figs. 17 Yang Chung (general father of Yang Chien, first 


and 22. emperor of the Sui) attacked Chin-yang in central 

(7°) A chronicle of encounters between Ch’i Shansi from the north as the general Ta Hsi-wu 
and Chou shows the extent to which Shansi and attacked from the south.  Ch'i remained strong 
Loyang were subject to the troubling but influ- enough to defend the city and Chou withdrew, 
encing effects of war. Under Kao-kuan the Ch'i later attacking Loyang unsuccessfully. The strong 


power had. attempted to conquer Sian-fu, but in N. Cbou emperor Wu (r. 572-577 A.D.) declared 
their defeat lost land in Shansi to the N. Chou in war on the Ch'i in 575 A. D. and from the N. Chou 
536 A.D. A few years later Kao-kuan was, how- boundary on the Fen River in western Shansi 
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of N. Ch'i and N. Chou lineage motifs and style preferences. However, the Shansi school, 
with its core of activity apparently centering around Chin-yang (near T'ai-yüan-fu) was strong 
enough to create from this mixture an independent, if hybrid, style whose development 
in severalssubgroups can be roughly determined. 

One group includes the images from Cave VIII at T'ien-lung-shan, dated 584 A.D. 
from the remaining fragments of an inscription outside the cave. In Bodhisáttva figures 
from this cave (figs. 17, 19) accoutrements are deployed according to a scheme of simpler 
arrangement than seen in the complex overlays in Shensi area Bodhisattvas, but not as severely 
or carefully patterned as Hopei area images. On the other hand, drapery is freer in forma- 
tion than the stiffly skirted types utilized in the Hopei sphere of influence but not as loose 
as represented in Shensi or Honan sculpture. The tall head crowned with the low half-cy- 
lindrical shape seen in Pao-shan and Ch'ü-yang (figs. 11, 10) coexists in the same cave with 
the round-faced head with small bulging eyes and pearl-festooned crown (figs. 18, 17) fre- 
quently employed in Shensi images (figs. 13, 14, 15). Although certain stylistic elements of 
both N. Ch'i and N. Chou lineage were important factors in the execution of Shansi images, 
one essential ingredient recognizable in the best works of Hopei and Shensi sculpture is 
disregarded: the sensitive utilization of the large and the small, the round and the thin, with 
the pointed intention of attaining a perfection of harmonic proportions. In Shansi sculpture 
the straightforward and artless repetition of lines or the dissonance of strangely propor- 
tioned elements in juxtaposition may appear unfit to the eyes of sophistication but the result- 
ant image is nevertheless imbued with an appealing rustic simplicity and staunch vigor. 


Joining the Cave VIII T’ien-lung-shan images as an early K'ai-huang work of the Shansi 
style is the standing Bodhisattva now in the Detroit Museum (°), while the later K’ai- 
huang style in this grouping is represented by the standing Bodhisattva photographed in 
1940 by Profs. S. Mizuno and T. Hibino in the T'ai-yüan-fu Museum (fig. 20). Comparable 
in time with the Nelson Gallery torso from Ting-chou (fig. 3), this T'ai-yüan-fu image aptly 
illustrates the distinct qualities of Shansi sculpture. In combination with delicate filigree hem 
curls and flat steely garment pleats drawn from Hopei area styles is the tall crown of the 
Shantung and Lung-men type and the massive torque chain and large flat breastplate, the 
latter (along with the crown) intricately carved in the manner of N. Chou styles. Nevertheless, 
the overriding expression of rugged, if ill-proportioned, grandeur precludes the image as 
anything but a product of the Shansi school. | | 

_A second subgrouping of Shanshi sculpture is selected on the basis of a peculiar decorative 
motif found on some Bodhisattva images: a long sumptuously appointed pendant hanging 
from waist to garment hem and sprouting from the mouth of a kértimukha (face of glory). 
This type of adornment in Shansi style sculpture finds a line of development extending back 


directed an attack on Loyang which failed. Re- Ch'ang-an, Wu Ti was finally able to capture Chin- 


turning to Ch’ang-an the next year, Wu Ti, real- yang in 577 A.D. and pushed on to conquer Yeh, 
izing the Ch'i had internal difficulties, attacked the capital of the Ch'i in Honan. 
Chin-chou, P'ing-yang-fu. Again the Ch'i success- (?*) O. Sm£N, Chinese Sculpture, pl. 305A. 


fully defended the area. After another retreat to 
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to the early Ch'i-Chou period. Stylistically dating from the 570's with its graphically etched 
jewel forms, smooth curvilinear rhythms and sprightly bearing is the standing Bodhisattva 
discovered in 1954 in T'ai-yüan city (fig. 21). A slightly advanced style with the more pro- 
fusely applied jeweling of the pendant becoming amalgamated is seen in the Walters Art 
Gallery Bodhisattva (fig. 23) carved from sandstone and reported to have come from Shansi. 
The later K'ai-huang style is beautifully represented by the Fogg Museum Bodhisattva wear- 
ing a kirtimukba waist pendant subject to a conscious abstract patterning (fig. 22). Compar- 
ing this Fogg Museum Bodhisattva with the Ting-chou torso of about the same date (fig. 3) 
points up the refined taste of the Hopei school in the execution of such a motif as the 
kirtimukba pendant while a look at the University Museum Bodhisattva (fig. 7) indicates a 
possible lineage relationship for the Fogg Museum Bodhisattva from this earlier style group 
by virtue of its similar linear interpretations and overall sophisticated bearing differing from 
T'ai-yüan-fu district sculpture. Besides the display of the laboriously wrought kirtimukha 
waist pendant, another characteristic of this group attracts special notice: the body shapé 
which appears governed by a slim waist and stiffly puffed dhot ending well above the ankles. 
While the latter point has vague ties with the body form of N. Ch’i lineage, the Eirtimukba 
pendant obviously draws its inspiration from the jewel motifs of N. Chou lineage. Yet 
again in these works is observed the Shansi sculptors’ affirmation of their special skill for 
selecting certain elements to exaggerate to a point beyond the dictates of refined taste with 
_ the seeming intention of strengthening the image with a forceful effect of reliable and earthy 
firmness. It is this strong stylistic principle which sets Shansi sculpture apart as an inde- 
pendent school. | | 

In conclusion, looking once again at the three major regions of sculpture. influence 
during the Sui dynasty, it was mentioned that Lung-men emerged to hold a position of pre- 
serving the time-honoted sculpture traditions of the N. Wei dynasty while the Hopei and 
Shensi schools followed a different course based on their rich stylistic heritage from the N. 
Ch'i and N. Chou dynasties respectively. Significantly, these latter two major style groups 
have definite characteristics traceable to. Indian sculpture of the late 5th century A.D., when 
the two important Gupta dynasty schools of Sarnath and Mathura, each with its distinctive 
interpretation of the sculptured image, held their rival sway. It is in the Sarnath school of 
sculpture that the Hopei school seems to find its source of inspiration for creating its long- 
limbed, tightly robed images of purely abstract plane and sublimely simple line. On the 
other hand it is the school of Mathura which apparently influences the richly adorned and 
vigotously heavy compositions seen in the images of N. Chou and its lineage in the Shensi 
school. Style forms emanating from the major three spheres of influence in northern China 
mixed on the fringes and in the middle areas of Shantung, Shansi, Szechwan and parts of 
Honan and there remain many excellent images from these areas bearing in varied combi- 
nations the distinctively different forms successfully developed in the three major centers. 
It is with such a view of the complex regional activity and crosscurrents of influence exist- 
ing in the late sixth century, supplemented and supported by the equally involved political 
events which helped shape conditions effecting the development of late sixth century sculp- 
ture, that early Sui dynasty sculpture can be understood in a clearer and more natural light. 
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II 


The Buddha head illustrated in fig. 24 from the front and in fig. 25 from the side pro- 
bably originally accompanied the seated Buddha on the west wall of Cave VI at T'ien-lung- 
shan. In situ photographs taken in the 1920's show it lying at the foot of this Buddha's 
pedestal. The best view for establishing the identity of the head as belonging to the Cave 
VI west wall Buddha is provided by Sirén's view of the west wall taken from the entrance 
through the doorway (°). Several distinguishing features are pertinent in the in situ head. 
Most striking is the startling black dot near the right eye (easily mistaken at a distance for 
the eye ball itself) which is undoubtedly the same heavy black spot even now visible on the 
right eyelid of the head in Rome (fig. 24). Secondly, the in situ photo shows that the fallen 
head retains a large portion of its neck, the broken edge of which would appear to corre- 
spond to the broken cut on the Buddha figure still attached to the wall. The head in Rome 
no longer bears any portion of the neck and cannot therefore be compared, but in a photo- 
graph of the same head taken in a previous condition (fig. 26), the remaining portion of 
the neck may be favorably matched in length and cut outline with the fallen head and 
with the evidences surviving on the wall. Thirdly, the in situ head had apparently sustained 
damage to various local areas such as the right ear, lower jaw, nose and some hair curls; in 
turn, the head now exhibits repairs to those areas (figs. 24, 25). Finally, the height mea- 
surement of the head under consideration, allowing for minor discrepancies due. to repair, 
is in close agreement with the height of the Buddha head from the east wall of the same cave. 

Cave VI is a small cave at T’ien-lung-shan but contains one of the most celebrated of 
the T'ang dynasty T'ien-lung-shan images in the figure of the east wall Maitreya Buddha, and 
from the glimpse one obtains of the west wall Buddha, now partially eroded, it was no. 
doubt of equal excellence, stylistically dating from the same period as the east wall image, 
ca. 730 A.D., the middle of the K'ai-yüan era. 


The K'ai-yüan era (713-742 A.D.) opened the long reign of the famous T'ang em- 
peror Hsüan Tsung (Ming Huang). Under the masterful guidance of the emperor and his 
powerful prime minister Li Lin-fu, the government was successfully reformed into a centra- 
lized system and wealth flowed into the capital at Ch'ang-an. The country was peaceful 
and military advances against the barbarians on the frontiers were marked with Chinese vic- 
tories. The economic interests of the Buddhist and Taoist were not in serious conflict with 
the government, despite restrictive measures at the outset of the reign against Buddhist 
monks. Towards the end of his reign Hsiian Tsung appeared to favor Taoism but there 
is little evidence that either Buddhist or Taoist priests held significant political influence. 
The cultural achievements of the reign were prestigious and one need only mention Li Po 
and Wang Wei to know that the arts had entered one of China's most flourishing periods. 
In sculpture of the early K'ai-yüan period, the solution of the explication of the body form 
in terms of the athletic physique reached fruition. Towards the end of the era that deve- 


(7) Ibid., pl. 487; T. Tomura, Tenryiizan Sekkutsu, Tokyo, 1922, pl. 32. 
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loped solution had become a familiar formula and was handled in manneristic fashion as 
interest turned towards an enrichment of the surface for its own sake. Stylistically, most 
of the T’ang caves at T'ien-lung-shan belong to the K'ai-yüan period and represent an impor- 
tant body of remains to chronicle the time. Although no documented evidences now exist to 
date the T'ang caves at T’ien-lung-shan, stylistic considerations which were described in 
detail by Prof. Vanderstappen and this author in a previous article on the cave temples of 
T’ien-lung-shan establish the chronological placement of this cave to the beginning stages 
of formalized usage of drapery configurations and developed body form, ca. 730 A.D. (°°). 


Leaving futther stylistic analysis of this long and complex era to the above mentioned 
article, it may only be briefly noted here that curvilinear flourishes which create the shape 
of eye and slanting eyebrows with overtones of mannered rendering for the dramatic effect 
of the line itself can be considered as a style motif of the period and is readily observed 
in several other fine works of the time such as the standing bronze Bodhisattva in the Fogg 
Museum and the Indra image (Taishakuten in Japanese) from the left wall of Suk-kul-am at 
Pul-kook-sa temple in southern Korea dated by documentation to between 742-764 A.D. (?*). 


III 


The fateful T'ien-pao era (742-755 A.D.) of the T'ang dynasty, immediately succeeding 
the K’ai-yiian period, marked the ebbing of the high tide of T’ang prosperity, power and 
prestige. Ruled by the aging Hsüan Tsung this short era came to a sudden and violent 
close with the rebellion of An Lu-shan in 755 A.D. and the subsequent flight of the em- 
peror into Szechwan. Many factors contributed to the fall of his imperious reign: among 
them the excessive concentration of wealth in the capital engendering a corrupting influence 
on the ever more luxutious court and the military losses encountered on the frontier, the 
most spectacular being the major defeat in the battle of Talas at the hands of the Arab 
forces in 751 A.D. An account of the time written some half century after the rebellion 
tells of the hovering air of external calm before the impending storm: 


At the end of T'ien-pao, because there was great peace in the Middle Plain, 
the emperor cultivated the arts of civilization and abandoned military preparation. 
He had the spear and arrow points melted down in order to weaken the valiant 
knights of the empire. Thereupon anyone who carried warlike arms was punished 
and anyone who kept prophetic books was executed... Only in the frontier districts 
were large bodies of troops maintained. In the Middle Plain arms and weapons 
were stored away to show that they would never again be used. Men grew to old 


(=) H. VANDERSTAPPEN, M. Rum, « The ticle on p. 195. 
Sculpture of T'ien Lung Shan: Reconstruction (^) Sekai Bijutsu Zenshi, Tokyo, 1961, vol. 
and Dating», AAs, XXVII, 1966, p. 218. A 15 (Chukoku IV), text fig. 58; Chosen Kosekizubu, 
description of Cave VI is offered in the same ar- Tokyo, 1917, V, pl. 1843. 
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.age without hearing the sound of war. The men of the Six Armies (an old expres- 
sion of the emperor’s armies) and all the Guards were all ’white-clothed’ fellows. 

- from the market place. The rich carried on trade in coloured silks and lived on 
fine food. The robust played the "horn games’, tug-o’-war, at lifting poles and 
iron weights (?) and day after day neglected the arts of war. When an emergency 
arose their knees shook and they were incapable of carrying arms. It was no mere 
case of ill-fortune that after this rebels took advantage of the situation to revolt (°). - 


"The style of the sculptured Buddha form in the closing.years of the K'ai-yüan (713- 
742 A.D.) and the beginning of the T’ien-pao (742-755 A.D.) eras is indicated by several 
dated works: the seated marble Buddha excavated in 1954 from the Hsiu-té temple near 
Ch'ü-yang in central Hopei dated K'ai-yüan 24th year (736 A.D.), the standing Sakyamuni 
Buddha now in the Shansi Provincial Museum dated K'ai-yüan 25th year (737 A.D.) and 
the small niche carved in the face of the cliff behind the Chiu-t’a-ssu (Nine Pagoda Temple) 
in Li-ch'ing-hsien, Shantung (fig. 28) with an inscription dating it to T’ien-pao 2nd year 
(743 A.D.) (°°). In the images of the late K'ai-yüan remain lingering overtones of the pre- 
ceeding styles in the proportions of a broad-shouldered, slim-waisted physique held in alert 
posture, but the tensely turned limbs and muscularly developed curves of former works are 
subsiding in favor of weightier parts that pose in relaxed and lightened ease. These charac- 
teristics are aptly embodied in the seated Buddha image now in the Shansi Provincial Mu- 
seum (fig. 27). It is a tightly clothed figure with gently expanded chest and limbs still 
alert with a sense of expectant gesture. In the formation of garment folds the edge has be- 
come a softened ridge and there now appears a hesitant loosening of the sazgbati over the 
midsection. The pedestal, its base layered repetitiously with graded curvilinear slabs and 
hung in convoluted swirls of drapery is at once characteristic of the dramatic cloth forma- 
tions employed in the Cave XVIII west wall Buddha image at T’ien-lung-shan:{”’) and at 
the same time a prelude to the bland and thicker forms to come. 

The seated Buddha from the niche dated T’ien-pao 2nd year (fig. 28) represents the 
progressive change from late K'ai-yüan.images. The body torso, confined to a narrow limit, 
lacks the spirit of youthful vigor and the garment, parted with stiffened edges, exposes a 
flattened body surface. The new emphasis is on the narrowed sloping shoulders, widely 
supporting legs crossed in a freer vajrdsana attitude, the weighted hand, immobile limbs and 
heavily jowled head. As a better example of the same style, the seated marble Buddha 
from the Ch'ing-lung-ssu in Sian-fu (fig. 29) shows the same predilection for a mannered ren- 
dition of various parts: the enlarging of features in the face, thickening of elements such 


(25) E. PULLEYBLANK, The Background of the Shansi shib tiao i shu, Peking, 1962, pl. 41; D. 


Rebellion of An Lu-sban, Oxford, 1955, p. 67. Toxrwa, T. Sexino, Shina Bunka Shiseki, VII, 
Translated from the T'ang Hui-yao by Wang Po. text, pp. 42-45. 

(7°) YANG Po-rA, < Ch'ü-yang Hsiu-te-ssu ch'u- (27) H. VANDERSTAPPEN, M. RHIE, op. ctt, 
tu chinien tsao-hsing ti i shu feng ko yü re- fig. 70. 


cheng», Gugong Bowuyuan Yuankan, fig. 56; 
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as the lotus leaves and hair curls and an artificial stiffening of the body structure. Coin- 
ciding with this style around the opening years of T'ien-pao are the images from the north 
wall of Cave XVIII at T'ien-lung-shan whose display of frozen and affected postures, em- 
phasis on rigid angular and tubular shapes and static, obdurate line bespeaks a similar con- 
cept at work (°°). - 

By 746 A.D. the ideal of the T'ien-pao image has become established and in the seated 
marble Buddha from the Hsiu-te-ssu group of that date (fig. 35) resides the confident ex- 
pression of an age grown luxuriously mature under the long and prosperous reign of a ma- 
jestic monarch. Laden with. thick robes that obscure the distinctions of a broadening body 
and sag in bulky drapes and folds with soft rolled edges, the image emits a grand com- 
posure indicative of a new ideal of the Buddha image. The sculpture in Cave XVII at T'ien- 
lung-shan (figs. 30, 31, 32) also partakes of this new solution. The Buddha image of the 
north-wall (fig. 31) has the rounded shoulders, the massive broadening of the torso and gently 
spreading limbs cohered by laxly clinging and confining garments arranged with folds not 
totally abandoning the old formula for explicating the major body segments but which seek 
primarily to fill in the reaches and reunify into a larger whole the formerly partitioned body. 
The tendency to increase the feeling of largeness in the Buddha image, while not destroying 
a warmly sympathetic semblance, is maintained in the magnificent head of this same Buddha 
(figs. 32, 33). Here the features, spreading to engulf the facial plane, have been carried a 
step further from the representation in the Ching-lung-ssu Buddha stylistically dating a few 
years earlier (fig. 29), while an unaccented and thickened line determines a heavy blandness 
seeming to be expressive of a receptive and tranquil being. 

The Buddha of majestically large proportions from the Wu-kou-ching-kuang-t’a (Pure 
Light Pagoda) at the Fo-kuang-ssu at Wu-t’ai-shan (fig. 36) further chronicles the develop- 
ment of the T'ien-pao Buddha figure. It is an important evidence of T'ang sculpture, being 
dated by an inscription on the pedestal to T’ien-pao 11th year (752 A.D.) (°). Boldly ef- 
fronting the observer with heaved and massive torso bared by widely parted robes, this 
Buddha image of dignified and rotund form exists in an attitude of kingly assurance and 
solemn control over the four directions. Except for the inhaled expansion of the chest, the 
image sits with august passivity and only a sense of latent potential power pervades the 
whole. Garment folds droop in sensitively arranged groups which stretch across the frontal 
expanse explicating the increased breadth of the image, while a widened pedestal, draped 
in lengthened folds exerting a horizontal pull, secures a comfortable and easy base for the 
pyramidal figure. 


(72) T. Tomura, Tenrytizan Sekkutsu, pls. FENG-CH'1, Par HuAN-TS'A1, «Tui Wu-t’ai-shan hsien 
75, 16. chi ch'u ku chien-chu ti pu ch'ung tzu liao ho 
(^) There is some question regarding the wen ti», Wen wu tsan k’ao tzu liao, December 
reading of the exact year and Chinese scholars 1955, p. 104; Yen pei wen wu k’an ch'a yin pao 


have recognized that a possible alternative reading kao, Peking, 1951, pp. 184, 191. Stylistically the 
is T'ien-pao 4th year (745 A.D.), although most image postdates the 746 A.D. Hsiu-te-ssu Buddha 
accept the 11th year reading. Par Huan-ts’a1, in fig. 35. 

Wua-t’ai-shan wen wu, T'ai-yüan, 1958, p. 24; LANG 
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Pursuing the course further, it is but a matter of a few years to arrive at such an ex- 
pression of immensity as one.sees in the Buddha from the Ta-fo-tien (Great Buddha Hall) 
of the Nan-chan-ssu (fig. 37) (^). Despite the ponderosity and enormous proportions of this 
image, the T'ang vitality that upholds the inner strength of form is not absent. Although 
the images may have sustained some repairs through the ages, the basic form is clearly in 
direct lineage from the Pure Light Pagoda Buddha of 752 A.D.  Tenser application of the 
garment configurations and tightened facial structure connote the evolution of style towards 
the modes of ca. 800 A.D. as known through the images of the famous shrine brought from 
China to Japan by Kobo Daishi in 806 A.D. (?*). 

It is seen from the above analysis that the T'ien-pao era witnessed the development of 
an impressive expression of the Buddha image. In the late K'ai-yüan and early T'ien-pao 
a mannered interpretation of certain elements had served to banish the youth-fully dynamic 
form and by ca. 745 A.D. the stage had been set for the development of a Buddha image 
magnified by sheer breadth of massed form and long rolls of soft heavy drapery. The peak 
of the developed T'ien-pao Buddha image, expressive, at the least, of magnanimous and com- 
manding authority was reached by ca. 752 A.D. as evidenced by the Pure Light Pagoda image. 
After this the breadth of. body structure was utilized as a well established formula and in- 
terest was turned to re-activation of the totality in terms of a mass under the force of inner 
pressures from beneath and tensely strengthened line from above. The images from Cave 
XVII at T'ien-lung-shan stylistically find their chronological position ca. 745 A.D., at the turn- 
ing point when manneristic elements still find their function but steps towards the enlar- 
gement of the form had been initiated. | 


Finally, it maybe mentioned as a point of interest that the Buddha image from Cave 
XVII (fig. 31) together with the 746 A.D. and 752 A.D. Buddhas (figs. 35, 36) may serve 
as illstrations of two different groups of the Buddha image of the T'ien-pao period on the 
basis of the style of garment worn. The rounded rib fold as employed in the Buddha 


(°°) There exist a number of evidences con- ssu Buddha style can be found in the Japanese 


cerning the Nan-chan-ssu, including a small excerpt image of Yakushi Buddha at the Shojoji in Fuku- 
in the provincial record and several steles dating shima prefecture. This image dates stylistically 
from the Ming and Ch’ing dynasties at the temple. from the 9th century and there is some evidence 
The most significant data for the dating of the to believe it may have been executed ca. 807 A. D. 
Ta-fo-tien is a faded black ink inscription written at the direction of one Tokuichi, sent to that area 
in T'ang style characters on a portion of a rafter to administer the building of temples. Sekai Bijutsu 


beam and stating that the hall was repaired in Zensbü, IV (Heian I) pp. 200-291, pl 13; J. 
T’ang dynasty Chien-chung 3rd year (782 A.D.). UsAMI, $bojoji, Aizu, 1947, pp. 1-2. The body 
Two of the steles at the temple (those dated 1755 proportions, rotund face with widely spaced small 
and 1873) refer to this ink inscription when eyes and generally massive pretentiousness of the 
mentioning the T'ang origins of the hall. It is Shójóji Yakushi show definite stylistic similarities 
concluded that the Ta-fo-tien was built before with the Nan-chan-ssu Buddha style. Even the halo 
782 A.D.; the architectural style confirms an 8th design of detached clumps of foliate motifs affords 


century dating for the hall. « Liang nien lai Shansi a rough comparison between the two. For a 
sheng hsin fa hsien ti ku chien chu, i, Wu-t'ai- discussion of the halo of the Shojoji Buddha see 
hsien - Nan-chan-ssu >, Wen wu ts’an k'ao tzu liao, B. Kurata, Butsuzo no Mikata, Tokyo, 1965, 
November 1954, pp. 38-42. p. 281-283. 


(#1) An interesting correlative to the Nan-chan- 
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image of Cave XVII, repetitive like spreading ripples on water, has been termed the « rol- 
ling wave » technique. This term may be properly applied to the fold technique first appearing 
in Buddha images of this time robed in the sa2gbati. For those Buddha images dressed in the 
Chinese type gatment with belted waist and voluminous loose outer robe is reserved the flat 
draping of heavy material with only an occasional folding of cloth (figs. 35, 36). Although 
specific examples of the « rolling wave > sezZgbáti clad Buddha from the T'ien-pao era are 
now rate, a few are found at the Tun-huang caves, notably the Sakyamuni Buddha from 
Cave 79 (fig. 34), dating stylistically from the early T'ien-pao and the Maitreya Buddha 
from Cave 66 (Pelliot «Grotte 114») (**). These latter two Buddhas bear the paint repair of 
later ages but aside from minor restorations the original form appears intact. However, 
perhaps the best preserved examples of this style of fold are presently to be found in 
Japanese sculpture of the late Tempyo and early Heian (particularly the Konin era) periods, 
for instance, in the standing Yakushi Buddha in the K6d6 of the Toshodaiji, the great Gan- 
goji Yakushi, the Yakushi of the Jingoji and the seated Yakushi of the Shojoji. Relevant 
parallels with the style of the Chinese garmented type of image also occur in Japanese sculpture 
of the same time with some reservations, for Japanese sculptors apparently did not choose 
to drape their Buddha images in anything but the Indian seZgbati. Nevertheless, the utiliza- 
tion of the flatly draped robe rather than the rolling wave formula is seen, for example, 
in the Roshana Buddha in the Kond6 of the Toshddaiji and the Yakushi of the Shin-Yaku- 
shiji. The Japanese apparently recognized the T'ien-pao dual fold interpretation while vir- 
tually ignoring the garment type classification as distinguished by the Chinese. 

The clarification of the evident relationships between Japanese sculpture of the late 
Tempyo era and K6nin era is an interesting and important problem for further study. 
This period in the history of Japanese sculpture and also in the sculptural history of the 
Silla dynasty of Korea remains difficult to assess, one reason being the obscurity previously 
surrounding T’ang styles around the time of T'ien-pao. Therefore to establish in more detail 
the nature of T’ien-pao images has important and far-reaching implications for the under- 

standing of sculpture not only of China but of its neighboring countries. 


MARYLIN M. RHIE 


(22) P. PELLIOT, Les Grottes de Touen-bouang, Paris, 1920, IV, pl. CXCVI. 
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"The Semiosis of Zero according to Panini 


Panini’s contribution to the discovery of the linguistic zero is a disputed problem. One 
of the main reasons for this controversy is the lack of a unified conception about this lin- 
guistic entity. With regard to Panini’s contribution to this problem, the first.aim of any 
research, according to our opinion, would be to establish by a comparative study if there 
exists a proper Indian view on this topic. Moreover, the inquiry must be enlarged beyond 
the grammatical texts, since, as B. Liebich and L. Renou insistently pointed out, Indian 
linguistic thought is deeply rooted in the ritual speculative milieu. 


M. Bloomfield assigned to Indian linguistics the priority in discovering the zero ele- 
ment: «...the Hindus hit upon the apparently artificial but in practice eminently serviceable 
device E speaking of a zero element: in sheep : sheep the plural-suffix is replaced by zero 
— that is, by nothing at all > (). H. Frei argues against this view for the reason that the 
Paninian term lopa rendered by < zero > means in fact < syncope > (amuissement) ot < drop- 
ping > (chute), being different from fZzys, the proper Sanskrit word meaning < zero »; he 
states accordingly that zero appears in linguistics only with F. de Saussure (^) The same 
contesting opinion about the Indian contribution to the zero problem is to be found in G. 
F. Meier's book devoted to the linguistic zero, where he concludes that it is difficult to find 
a prehistory of the zero problem in the Indian grammarians (°). As a first reply, it could 
be mentioned that, no matter how it was conceived, zero came to be implied by the analysis 
of the word structure, and that Europe from antiquity till the nineteenth century ignored 
this analysis; the last century's linguists and, implicitly, the structuralists of our time, are in- 
debted on this subject to the Sanskrit philology which revealed to them the infra-lexical 
units as described even by Pànini's forerunners (^). The occurrence of the zero problem in 


(1) Language, London, 1961, $ 15, 2. entity by Panini, but has a different and oniginal 

(2) « Zéro, vide et intermittent », Zeitschrift f. opinion on the topic. According to him, zero is 
Phonetik, IV, 1950, p. 188, n. 94. . a linguistic error belonging to Panini or to his 

(3) Das Zéro-Problem in der Linguistik, Kriti- forerunners who wrongly interpreted some Sanskrit 
sche Untersuchungen, Berlin, 1961, p. 143. This stems deprived of the derivative suffix, and, later, 
work overlooks the important article of W. S. AL- F. de Saussure and his pupils appropriated it by 
LEN, < Zero and Panini >, Indian Linguistics, XVI, a misinterpretation. 
nov. 1955, $. K. Chatterji Jubilee Volume, pp. 106- (3) B. LigBLiCH, < Zur Einführung in die in- 
113. B. COLLINDER, «Les origines du structura- dische einheimische Sprachwissenschaft, II: Histo- 
lisme », Acta Societatis Linguisticae Upsaliensis, rische Einführung und Dhatupatha >, Sitzungsber. 
n. s, I, 1, 1962, p. 15, accepts the thesis of Heidelberger Akadd. Wiss., Phill-hist. Kl, 1919, 15, 
ALLEN concerning the discovery of this linguistic p. 10. 
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various space and time contexts proves its perennial nature (°), and all attempts to discard 
it as a pseudo-problem must be aware of this coincidence. 


The word lopa cannot be understood by a mere overlapping with a European equiva- 
lent even if it is taken from a large scale of zeroes; the full content of our term can be ap- 
proached only in the very intimacy of Indian thought. It is true that in both contexts the 
linguistic analysis is presided over by a formalistic point of view, and M. D. Pandit (^) point- 
ed out the structuralist essence of the Paninian analysis, but the Indians developed their 
thought along rather different lines, and the terminologies keep their specificity. 

The key to understanding the technical value of the word lopa is the more comprehen- 
sive term ¿deía. It is translated by < substitute > (lit. < indication >) and,is opposed to its 
correlative sthdanin, < original », < primary speech form > (lit. < having place >), the one that 
is indicated or represented by the substitute. Patafijali explains clearly that lopa is a parti- 
cular form of substitute: < lopa is ¿deša as well. Why? What is prescribed is ¿defa and 
lopa is prescribed too. It would be a fault as well not to consider lopa as an ¿defa » ('). 
The idea of substitution is opposed to that of transformation (vikdra) and the earliest com- 
mentators connected ¿deía with fabda, the perennial word or sound whose nature is incom- 
patible with transformation (^). Whenever the form is treated in itself as a sum of functions 
or relations, and not as an organized perceptible datum, the idea of transformation gives way 
to that of substitution. The inconsistency between structure and transformation became 
obvious in the Paninian analysis and did so later in European linguistics, starting from A. 
Meillet. The French linguist postulated the idea of substitution after having identified the 
functional elements (root, suffix, ending) of the word structure (^) which, as a matter of fact, 
is just the fundamental principle of Panini’s grammar (^). A. Malmberg, who dwells on the 
idea of substitution, underlines the incompatibility between linguistic units and passage: 
«..any phonemic change must by definition be a substitution, not a gradual passage. The 
glide belongs to the substance, not to the form level of language » ("). The substitution, 
in opposition to transformation or passage, refers to an abstract or ideal plane and not to a 
sensible one. Panini is very careful to maintain a clear-cut distinction between the two le- 
vels. The word vikāra is present only in the object language of Astadhyayi, not as a tech- 
nical word (samjfid) of his metalanguage (**). 


(*) As to the importance of Panini's system for $yate / dosah khalv api syad yadi lopo nādeśah 


comparative linguistics, as a.nieans to pass a judge- syat / ». i 

ment on some Western ‘linguistic concepts, in (5): Mbb on I, 1, 56 after vr. 12 ff. 

order to establish whether these are pseudo-pro- (*) Introduction à l'étude comparative des lan- 
blems, see S. Ar-GzomGE, < Le sujet grammatical gues indo-européennes, Paris, 1903, p. 119. 

chez Panini, Studia et Acta Orientalia, I, 1957 (^) P. THIEME, Góffingiscbe Gelehrte Anzei- 
(1958), pp. 39-47. gen, 1958, p. 25. : 


(9) Structural Linguistics and Human Commu- 
nication, Berlin, 1963, p. 94. 
(33) THIEME, op. cit, p. 45, points out the 


(°) < Zero in Panini», Journal of the Mabaraja 
Sayajirao Univ. of Baroda, XI, 1, 1962, pp. 53-66. 


(7) Mababbasya (henceforth shortened as Mbh) theoretical insight that in contradistinction to Pa- 
on I, 1, 62, after. vf. 14: «lopo 'py adešah / tafijali and the Pratisakbya, Panini and Katyayana 
katham / adi$yate yah sa ādeśah / lopo ’py 4di- do not use the word vikāra. G. CARDONA, < On 
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Nevertheless, according to the Indian view, as compared with that of modern structu- 
talism, substitution is not a mere equivalence; there is added a definite nuance of hierarchy 
between the two terms of the substitution. Although their function is identical, the sthanin 
enjoys a priority which is not of a temporal nature. According to Katyayana and Patafijali 
the idea of succession, the temporal priority of the s#banin, is incompatible with the eternity 
of fabda (7). On the contrary, the substitution of the s#bëzin is proved by referring to the 
mundane and the ritual meaning of the word sthāna (hence, the word s#banin), where the 
original does not mean «former > (bbütapurva). Patafijali comments on this statement by 
saying: «In mundane terms, when it is said "the disciple instead of the master” then the 
master is not the former. In ritualistic terms, when it is said *^the piétika herb should be 
pressed out instead of soma?’ then soma is not the former > ('*). From the above exam- 
ples it results that ¿deía is the analogon or the symbol of the sthdnin, and the analogy con- 
siders the objects beyond time, retaining only their relations and structures. Here the ana- 
logy is established between terms having identical functions, but belonging to different le- 
vels. The substitute only participates in the nature of the original, but the participation, as 
the etymology itself suggests, is partial and leaves an unfilled gap between the two terms. 
The couple sthanin/adesa belongs to an archaic manner of establishing formal correspon- 
dences, and L, Renou drew attention to the ritual employment of these terms (7). In the 
archaic mentality the symbolic substitute is an incomplete imitator of the original, and the 
analogy is a means of approaching a reality inaccessible in a direct way. Since the substitute 
does not share all the virtues of the original, it appears as having an ambiguous nature en- 
tailed by the subsisting duality. As in the ritual of pressing the soma, the pitika plant (the 
symbolic substitute of soma) acquires a second nature, being at the same time itself and 


Panini's Morphophonemic Principles », Language, nityatvat / sthàni hi nama yo bhütva na bhavati 
XLI, 1965, 2, p. 230, n. 12, explains the word / adeSo hi nama yo "bhütva bhavati / etac ca 
vikāra in the Pratisakhya as reflecting a metho- nityesu $abdesu nopapadyate yat sato nama vinà$ah 
dology different from Panini's: the Indian phone- syad asato va pradurbhava iti // ». 


ticians did not view the morphophonemic changes I . : 
as feature substitution, like Panini, but as sound- k SUR qe CHE x diee RENE lauki- 
for- d modifications. "un the laer Piz avaidikesv abhütapürve "pl sthanasabdaprayogat 
une aM nu. S iim s iidem s len 
ádeía means < substitute». Cf. L. RENOU, < Les vaidikesu ca krtantesv abhütapürve pi sthanasabdo 
connexions entre le rituel et la grammaire en san- vartate / loke tavad upadhyayasya sthane Sisya ity 
scrit >, JA, 1941-1942 (1945), p. 131.  Pataíijali, ua na ca tatropadhyayo bhütapürvo bhavati / 
dropping the clear-cut distinction of his predeces- vede pi somasya sthane pütikatrnány abhisunuyad 
sors, between ddesa and vikāra, presents the two ity ucyate na ca tatra somo bhütapürvo bhavati //». 
terms as synonymous (vikāra àdeíab, Mbb on I, The later commentaries indicate that substitution 
1, 5 after vt. 15). However, D. S. Russo, Con- supposes a transfer of qualities, an appropriation 
tributions à la philosophie linguistique indienne, by the substitute of the qualities detained by the 
Paris, 1959, p. 42, points out that the meaning original, similar to the transfer taking place in 
of the word vikdra in Mababbasya is to be distin- the perap rite (abbiseka), bi the inhe- 

| ere ritor obtains the magic powers of his forerunner. 
guished from that of the Pratisakbya. E CE Y. Omxk and L. Renou, La Kafikäortti, 

(18) Mbh on I, 1, 56: < anupapannam sthänyā- ; : 

; l : d RC E: Paris, 1960-1962, II, p. 43 ff. 
deSatvam nityatvat // 12 // sthányáde$a ity etan 
nityesu Sabdesu nopapadyate / kim karanam / (35) < Connexions... >, p. 131. 
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soma, so ¿defa has a double identity: its own and that of the original. The unity-duality 
formed by the original and its substitute may appear as a transgression of the logical law 
of contradiction, but in fact it is the reduction of the ontological duality of the terms to 
their formal or functional unity. As far as Panini takes over categories of the ritual spe- 
culation, he develops a thought where the laws of Aristotle’s logic are not always observ- 
ed (°). Like every symbol, held as a substitute for an inaccessible entity, ddefa is not able 
to transform the similarity into identity or the evocation into existence; the identity of the 
two terms is limited only to their function. In order to qualify the substitute, Panini used 
the adverb szbanmivat (I, 1, 56), composed with the secondary suffix -vaé, and as he expresses 
in the sZ£ra V, 1, 115, (tena tulyam kriya ced vatib) < (the secondary suffix) *^vat?? (-vat) 
is valid in the sense ““similar to that”? in case of action». Terming the substitute as sthdni- 
vat, Panini clearly expresses that substitution takes place between similar units (*"), and not 
between identical ones as in Western structuralist acception. The relation existing between 
substitute or symbol on the one hand, and the original on the other hand, is actually iden- 
tical with that established by Plato between the « forms » or the « universals », belonging 
to the intelligible world, and the individual things of the sensible one, which never entirely 
cover but only approximate by participation their formal plenitude. Even the employment 
of the Platonic word « participation », in describing the symbolic thought of the archaic 
world, finds its reason just in the affinity of the respective conceptions. Trying to mediate 
the opposition of the intelligible world against the sensible one, Plato considered the latter 
as being the incomplete image or the symbol of the former. Plato's philosophy has been 
interpreted as a systematisation of the symbolic thought, but this qualification is adequate 
for Indian philosophy as well, for in India the transition from ritual speculation to philo- 
sophy affords a unique example of organic continuity (**). Both India and Greece have po- 
stulated an ontological abstraction — that of the form — which, in contrast with the lo- 
gical one of the concept, has a comprehension directly proportional to the extension, instead 
of being in inverse ratio. The location of this conception in India has been already done 
by some of the most authoritative historians of its thought (*°), but it seems to have an 


(1$) A new approach to the problem of the gation, but a mitigated one or, properly speaking, 
law of contradiction in Indian thought could be the difference existing between two similar terms. 
added to that of J. F. STAAL (« Negation and the The employment of the respective word by San- 
Law of Contradiction in Indian Thought: À Com- kara is the same: it designates the negation of 
parative Study >, B$OAS, XXV, 1962, 1, pp. 52- every analogy with Brahman. This negation, di- 
71) by referring to the fact that Indian thought, rected against the analogon of a term, belongs to 
both religious and philosophical, is ruled by analogy a speculation founded on ontology, dealing with 
and participation (see Bull. de la Soc. Française de forms and not with concepts. 

Philosophie, mai-juin 1937 about < La mythologie (17) Kasikavrtti, I, 1, 56: «sthàninà tulyam 


primitive et la pensée de l'Inde» and J. Przy- 
LUSKI, La participation, Paris, 1940, pp. 13-14). 
Thus, the relation between sthdnin and ddesa is “ : . 
compared to that existing, respectively, between et le sacrifice des prána >, Mitt. d. Inst. f. Orient- 
utsarga, < general rule» and apavada, < refuta- forschung, V, 1957, 5, pp. 346-397. 

tion», « restrictive rule» (Mbh on I, 1, 56, zr. (7°) The word sämänya in the Indian philoso- 
15-17). Apavada does not express a complete ne- phical vocabulary expresses both the generality of 


vartata iti sthanivat ». 
(|) C£, S. Ar-GxomcE, A. Rosu, < Indriya 
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earlier datation and a^wider extent than has been supposed. This abstraction, richer than its 
subordinated objects, may be located, even since Panini, in an explicit way, by analysing 
some of his definitions. One of them is to be found in the sūtra I, 4, 14 (suptinantam pa- 
dam) which gives the definition of the word (pada): « What is ended with declinational (sup) 
or conjugational (£72) endings is called word (pada) >. Thus the word is conceived as a fi- 
nished entity, its structure being marked by an ending (°). On the other hand, sé#éra II, 4, 
82 (avyaydd apsupab) includes the indeclinable words (avyaya) in the same category as the 
inflectional words: < After an indeclinable word (avyaya) there is a syncopation of the fe- 
minine suffix ¿ (äp) and of the declinational endings (sup) ». Confronting the two rules, we 
realize that in the first (I, 4, 14) the generic form of the word contains elements which 
are not common to all words (the declinational endings missing in the avyaya), whereas in 
the second rule (II, 4, 82) this generalisation is justified by postulating the zero inflexion 
in the avyaya. It becomes clear from the above-mentioned facts that this way of conceiving 
the general, as having a richer comprehension than the subordinate individuals, is opposed 
to conceptual generalisation. | 

The fact that Panini employs this ontological abstraction in describing word structure 
is in accordance with the earliest Indian ontology. From its very beginning the Indian 
thought has asserted the existence of an abstract and all-pervading reality, more compre- 
hensive than its manifestation (the sensible world), and assimilated this reality to speech 
(vac), This assimilation starts from Rgveda (X, 71; 125) and is further developed in Brah- 
mana literature, where speech (vac) is equated to Brahman (the absolute being) (”) or Pra- 
jápati (the Lord of the creatures) (22). Even the etymology of the word < word > (pada) in- 


class characters and that of the universals existing (*1) Satapatba Br. II, 1, 5,6: < Speech is Brah- 
independent of individual objects. Cf. S. RADHA- man» («vag vai brahma >) and Aitareya Br. IV, 
KRISHNAN, Indian Philosophy, II, London, 1927, 21, 1: < Brahma is speech > (< brahma vai vak >). 
pp. 211-212: < Prasastapdda’s view is akin to The first outline of this equation may be found 
Plato’s realism, according to which sensible things in Rgveda X, 114, 8: «yavad brahma visthitam 


are What they are by participation in the universal távati vak >. On the equation vac = brahman, see 
forms of Ideas...». Sankara adopts the same on- Renou, < Connexions... >, pp. 161-162. 
tological view when he conceives the world ctea- (22) Satapatha Br. V, 1, 5, 6: « Prajapati is 
tion as the manifestation of universals (sdmanya) Speech, he is indeed the supreme Speech » (« vag 
in the form of particular things (visésa). Cf. O. vai prajapatir esi vai parama vag»). Cf. Id. VII, 
LACOMBE, L'absolu selon le Wédanta, Paris, 1937, 5, 2, 21: «..from Speech Vigvakarman (the all- 
p. 61: «L'individuel est une participation du gé- creating) begat living beings» (« vaco vai praja 
nérique, lequel est non seulement un universel con- vi$vakarmà jajana») and V, 1, 1, 16: < Prajapati 
cret, comme les Idées platoniciennes, mais une ma- is Vacaspati » (< prajapatir vai vácaspatir »). See 
tiére substantielle qui se manifeste par l'individu... also A. WEBER, < Miscellen, 1. vac und Logos >, 
On voit aussi que dans l'univers de Çañkara com- Ind. Stud., 9, 1865, p. 473-480, M. FALK, < Il mito 
préhension et extension sont directement propor- psicologico nellIndia antica», Memorie della R. 
tionnelles, au lieu d'étre inversement proportion- Accad. Naz. dei Lincei, Classe di scienze morali, 
nelles comme dans l'arbre de Porphyre... ». S. VI, VIII, 1938-1939 (1939), p. 325, A. Rosu, 
(7°) This way to define the word seems to point < Vacaspati», Mitt. d. Inst. f. Orientforschung, 
out its autonomy, and this is not far from the VII, 1959, 2, p. 189, and A. PApoux, Recherches 
definition of the word as a minimal free unit, in sur la symbolique ei l'énergie de la parole dans 
descriptive linguistics. certains texts tantriques, Paris, 1965, pp. 15-40. 
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dicates it as the footprint of a divine being, Vac or Sarasvati (goddess of speech) (7). In 
Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya, this conception appears more amplified and systematised, enabling 
him to establish the identity of Brahman with the essence of speech (fabdatattva) and with 
the universals (samanya), whereas the sensible world represents the manifestation. (vivarta) 
of this verbal Brahman (fabdabrahman) (**). In early Vedanta, the fact that the world ori- 
ginates from the word is a truth shown by perception and inference (°); later, Sankara as- 
serts that the universals (sd@anya) are the causal reality of the individual objects or beings 
(vigesa) and, like Bhartrhari, that Brahman is the highest universal (mabdasamanya) (°°). This 
« linguistic » emanationism reaches its climax in mediaeval Tantrism where it is connected 
with yoga experiences. Viewing this constant trend of thought, the assertion of Madhava 
that fabda, which is the object of Panini’s teaching (SabddnuSasana), is the same as Brah- 
man, merits more support. By assimilating the act of verbal expression with the world mani- 
festation of an all-inclusive abstract entity, the premise has been set for an immanent struc- 
ture of the language itself. The abstraction is conceived as having a richer comprehension 
than its sensible correlatives whenever the available things are referred to a supersensible 
pattern and held as being the manifestations of this reality. This remark is valid even out 
of any mythical or philosophical context, as for instance in medical thought: disease, as a 
nosological entity, is described in clinical pathology as the sum of all symptoms able to be 
manifested in a clinical case, but every clinical case usually reproduces the ideal pattern 
only in part. | 

.. We shall come across the same close intimacy between form and manifestation in Glos- 
sematics. According to Glossematics the « form » is represented by the totality of possible 
combinations of an entity of a certain language, and the < speech > or < text > is only a ma- 
nifestation of the immanent form. The structure or form are thus postulated whenever the 
abstraction is conceived ontologically as a reality manifesting itself, and this kind of abstrac- 
tion is quite different from that of the concept, because the ascent from the concrete 
object to its ideal form appears as an enrichment and not as an impoverishment (?'). 


According to Panini, the full structure of the word exists z priori in every available 
form as an inherent reality. When the available form shows differences from the ideal one, 
Panini introduces the idea of a substitute, and if the difference consists in a diminution, the 
respective absence is considered as being only apparent, the bare place of an invisible entity. 
The blank indicates or represents the original unit, being its substitute. Lopa is equated by 
Panini to what is invisible (I, 1, 60: adarfanam lopab), but the word < invisible > (adaršana) 


(23) B. LIEBICH, op. cit, p. 5. < aneke hi vilaksanáé cetanácetanarupah samanya- 
(74) I, 1: «This Brahman without beginning vigesth / tesám paramparyagatya ekasmin maha- 
or end, which is the imperishable essence of speech, samanye antarbhavah prajfiánaghane >. 
manifests itself under the form of things; hence, (27) Ancient Greece and the Middle Ages po- 
the way of the world > (< ariadinidhanam brahma stulated the generality of form and not conceptual 
Sabdatattvam yad aksaram / vivartate 'rthabhavena abstraction; this is the thesis of N. HARTMANN, 
prakriyà jagato yatah // >). < Aristoteles und das Problem des Begriffs >, Abb. 
(5) Brabmasi, I, 5, 28: < Sabda iti cen natah d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss, 1939, Philhist. KL, 
prabhavat pratyaksanumanabhyam >. 5. See also A. FRENKIAN, Le postulat chez Euclide 
(78) Bhásya on Brbadàáragyaka Up. II, 4, 9: et chez les modernes, Paris, 1940, pp. 54-58. 
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must be taken in a wide sense, as Kafikavrtti comments: < the sense of adarSana is not diffe- 
rent from ^^non-hearing??, *^non-pronunciation"", *^non-perception??, “absence”, **disappear- 
ance of sounds”? » (**). Thus adarśana may be rendered by < unavailable > and refers to an 
element qualified as only virtually applicable (prasakta, prasangavan) (^); this qualification, 
according to Patafijali and the later commentators in synonymous with sthanin (°). Lopa 
indicates the category which exists though not embobied in a concrete form, suspended as 
a pure virtuality at the border between existence and non-existence. 

In this speculative context the Paninian zero acquires specific features: it is not a-mere 
device, as it has been qualified by L. Bloomfield and M. D. Pandit (°), a thing adopted 
for a descriptive purpose. It represents the consequence of a definite. philosophy of form, 
and not that of a methodology deprived of an a priori conception. For reasons of redac- 
tional economy, in the text of Astddhydyi we are apparently faced only with the method, 
but the leading conception reappears in the gloss of his commentators (°). Though Panini's 
method (< to compare the minimum forms against the maximum available in the language >, 
as M. D. Pandit remarked) entails great descriptive advantages, enabling him to cover a 
« maximum number of cases with a minimum number of statements » (?), it would be 
wrong to explain its dealing by purely pragmatical reasons. 

` But, what seems more telling for the Indian way of conceiving the linguistic zero, as 
well as for the Indian Weltanschauung, in the fact that Panini postulates a zero by analogical 
assimilation in the very place where European linguists could postulate a zero by significant 
opposition. According to the principle of the significant opposition, as advocated by H. 
Frei, the absence of the inflexion is the opposite of inflexion, and the inflected word (stem 
+ inflexion) differs from the uninflected word (stem + 0) by the inflexion zero (**). Panini 
overcomes this opposition, and instead of an opposite he sees in the respective zero a substi- ` 
tute or analogon, being thereby in full concordance with the main trend of Indian thought, 
more interested in the analogy of forms rather than in their opposition. H. Frei's inter- 
pretation is guided by a logical criterion expressed in the Saussurean definition of the lan- 
guage as a system of oppositions and distinctions (°). In this view zero works only in the 
opposition of a syntagm containing two terms (ab or ba) and a term a which becomes the 
syntagm Oa or aO (°°). For Panini there is no opposition, but comparison, and he compares, 


(28) < adarganam a$ravanam anuccaranam anu- différencié de the books pat un suffixe zéro du 
palabdhir abhavo, varnavinasa ity anarthantaram >. singulier... >, whereas «...books “des livres? dif- 

(29) Mbh on I, 1, 60 after vt. 4: < prasaktadar- fére de the books ‘les livres’ par un article indé- 
$anam lopasamjfiam bhavati >. fini zéro... >. 

(39) Ibid. on I, 1, 51 after vt. 3: « sthana iti (°°) Cours de linguistique générale, Paris, 1960, 


p. 166: <... dans la langue il n'y a que des dif 
férences »; R. GODEL, «La question des signes 
zéro», Cabiers F. de Saussure, 1953, 11, p. 36: 


vartate sthanaSabdas ca prasangaváci >. 
(31) Op. cit, p. 64. 


(22) Rues, op. cit, p. 31. « M. Frei.. ne tient compte que des différences... 
(23) Op. cit., loc. cit. les oppositions O-pére : beau-père, pére-O : père- 
(34) Examples of zero in English, as given by adoptif sont aussi valables que père : mère ». 

H. FREI, op. cit., p. 189, n. 97: « ..tbe book est (39) GopEL, Joc. cit. 
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in an analogical way, terms. as related to their function. Thus, the opposition between O 
and b becomes functional similitude, and zero, instead of expressing nothing (°), represents 
a function deprived of its terms. One could not say that Panini does not behave as a struc- 
turalist, but his analysis, instead of being directed by the opposition and by the logic of 
the concept, is led by analogy; and we must remember that structure is the result of an 
abstraction made by analogy in comparing sensible forms, analogy concerned with the 
formal relations of the terms only. 


In the European structuralist view zero is not the absence of a linguistic sign taken in 
its wholeness, as signifier (expression form) + signified (content form), but only the absence 
of the signifier. However, this definition can hardly concord with the dependence alleged 
to exist between the two elements of the linguistic sign, whose nature is called by Hjelmslev 
< solidarity > (°). The solidarity is a biunivocal conditioning, where the occurrence of one 
term presupposes the occurrence of the other and vice versa, both terms being constant. 
Therefore the absence or zero appears as an inconsistency in the expression-content rela- 
tion, and the term « signifier zero > as a contradiction in terms. On the contrary, the 
absence or zero is possible in a univocal conditioning where one term presupposes the other 
but not vice versa, in the dependence between a variable and constant, in what is called 
« selection ». Zero is implicated by the very idea of variable, and contradicts that of the 
constant. The unilateral determination, the selection of a constant by a variable, is just the 
relation existing between the abstract form and its sensible manifestation, or in the Glosse- 
matic terminology, between < language > and < text > (°°). It is worth noting that on the one 
hand, in the Sanskrit grammatical vocabulary, the relation of selection is rendered by the 
more comprehensive relation existing between the natural sign (symptom) and its object (*°) 
and on the other hand, that Patafijali states that the relation between the substitute and the 
original is identical to the implication existing between the sign (smoke, ascetic staff) and 
the object referred to (fire, ascetic), as in the inferential act (anumdana) (*). Thus, lopa, as a 
substitute, is a natural sign referring to the abstract form. In isolation, zero could not be a 
natural sign, since its absence neither implicates nor excludes the existence of the term re- 
ferred to, but in a periodic or structured manifestation, where zero appears as a blank, 
which needs to be filled by an analogical necessity, as for instance in Mendeleev's periodic 


(87) F. DE SAUSSURE, op. cit., p.. 124: < ...a veals the vowels, just as L. HyELMSLEV, op. cit., 
langue peut se contenter de l'opposition de quel- p. 26, said that the class of the consonants selects 
que chose avec rien... ». that of the vowels; cf. S. Ar-GgoRGE, « La fonc- 


tion révélatrice des consonnes chez les phonéticiens 
de l'Inde antique », Cabiers de linguistique tbéo- 
rique et appliquée, YY, 1966, pp. 11-15 (Actes du 


(38) Prolegomena to a Tbeory of Language, 
Baltimore, 1953, p. 53, passim. 


(°°) Ibid., p. 36, passim. colloque « Forme et substance en phonétique », 
(5^) In the univocal conditioning in the syllabic Bucarest, 20-25 septembre 1965). 
structure, where the marginal element — the con- (33) Mbh, III, 2, 124 after vt. 2: < athavadese 
sonants — presupposes the coexistence of the vocal sámáünadhikaranyam ^ drstvánumánád gantavyam 
nucleus, and not vice-versa, the Old Indian pho- prakrter api sámanadhikaranyam bhavatiti / tad 
neticians called the variable consonant element yatha / dhümam drstvágnir atreti. gamyate tri- 
vydijana, «sign », < manifester >, because it re- vistabdhakam drtsva parivrajaka iti / / ». 
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table of elements, where every blank is a sign or proof of the existence of a corresponding 
element. Accordingly, the substitute zero appears more as a natural or logical sign than 
as a linguistic signifier. 

Structural linguistics recognize two kinds of zeroes: the phoneme zero and the mor- 
pheme zero. The first is connected with the distinguishing function, since the phoneme, hav- 
ing no meaning of its own, only contributes to differentiate it; the second, on the contrary, 
is connected with the semantical function, even when it is a derivational suffix or inflexional 
element. For Panini, even the zero suffix (pratyayalopa) is related to the distinguishing func- 
tion. Though in Astadhyaéyi the semantical values of the suffixes are not overlooked, yet 
sūtra, I, 1, 62 runs as follows: < When a suffix has been syncopated, what is distinguished 
by the suffix (retains its power)» (pratyayalope pratyayalaksanam). Patañjali explains that 
< the suffix is a distinguishing sign whose effect subsists after its syncopation > (^^) and il- 
lustrates the respective sZ£ra by referring to the syncopation of the case-inflection of the first 
member of a nominal compound; — e.g. rajfab purusab > rajapurusab (IJ, 4, 71). Hence, 
the distinguishing function appears as the delimitation of words (pada) (*°): the first member 
of the compound is a pada, though integrated, since it detains a virtual case ending (**). 
This distinguishing function, as conceived by the Indian grammarians, anticipates, in a way, 
what N. Trubetzkoi called < delimitative function > (*°), In contradistinction to the Prague 
School, here the delimitative function is restricted solely to the word, and does not concern 
the infra-lexical units, and, on the other hand, it is fulfilled by the suffix, and not by the 
phoneme (**). | 


(42) Ibid., I, 1, 62 init: < pratyayo laksanam phoneme and the semantical one belonging to the 
yasya karyasya tallupte api bhavatiti >. linguistic sign, we must remark that Panini assigns 
to the secondary suffixes the same distinguishing 
function, in word-building, as the structuralists do 
to the phoneme. This view clearly results from 
the employment of the word laksana, < distin- 
guishing sign» as a qualifier for some derivative 
suffixes. Thus, séfra I, 2, 65 (< vrddho yünà 
tallaksana$ ced eva vi$esah >) deals with the fact 
that two patronymics, having the same stem and 
designing the elder (vrddba) and the younger de- 
scendant (yuvan), may be reduced to a unified form 
(ekaSesa) in the dual, provided the distinction 
(visesa) between the two words consists in a single 
distinguishing sign (laksana). This last one is the 
patronymic suffix -éyana, e.g., the dual form Gär- 
gyau, < the two Gargya» < Gargya, < the grand- 
son of Garga > + Gárgyayana, < the great-grandson 
: of Garga». In the two following sütra (67 and 
kinds of SYHCODAHOB: See also H. E. Burskoor, 69) ihe word laksana, not expressed directly but 
Tbe Tripadi, Leiden, 1939, p. 33. supplied by the commentators, refers to the gender 

(9) Principes de phonologie, Paris, 1957, suffixes. Thus the suffixes are held to be a distin- 


(43) Ibid., loc cit, after vt. 9: «san pratyayo 
yesam karyanam animittam rajfiah purusa iti sa 
lupto 'py animittam syat rajapurusa iti / astu tasya 
animittam ya svadau padam iti padasamjfià ya tu 
subantam padam iti padasamjfia sa bhavisyati / >. 

(44) The distinguishing effect (&arya) of the suf- ` 
fix is conceived in two ways: (1) the above-men- 
tioned one and (2) that concerning the various 
substitutions (vrddbi, guna, accentuation, etc.) 
brought about in the stem by the suffix. The 
syncopation by luk, ślu and lup which involves 
the whole suffix, entails the disappearence of the 
stem modifications. Cf. Kasibaurtti, I, 1, 63: 
« lumata $abdena lupte pratyaye yad angam tasya 
pratyayalaksanam karyam na bhavati». In ex- 
change, the first type of effect (1) subsists in all 


p. 290 f. guishing element between two words having a si- 
(19) With regard to the structuralist opposi- milar form, cf. Mbb on I, 2, 65: < < tallaksana 
tion between the distinguishing function of the eva vi$eso yat sámanayam akrtau $abdabhedah >. 
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In the light of the above-mentioned: facts, it results that the Paninian zero represents 
the absence of the determinans, the determinandum being an element of the expression and 
not of the content. Accordingly, whereas the structuralist zero is conceived as a pure 
nothing, lopa indicates a non-determination. As such, the Paninian zero is nearer to the zero 
of mathematical notation, a creation of Indian genius too, than to the zero of European 
structuralism. In Indian mathematical notation, based on the place value system, zero 
(Sanya) marks the non-represented class, but this does not imply that the respective class is 
non-existent; it is only indetermined, a pure category belonging to the immanent structure 
of the number, devoid of any determination. In the representation of the algebraic functions 
on abscisse and ordinate, zero is the critical point where the duality of the coordinates is 
suppressed, The same conception of zero is to be found with the other Indian zero, the 
Stinya of the Buddhist philosophy: it does not express an ontological void, but solely the ab- 
sence of every distinctive determination (Jaksyalaksanavinirmukta) and implicitly the impossi- 
bility of any duality such as existence/non existence (sat-asat), object/subject (grahya-grabaka) 
etc, Between lopa and the two Sanya, the mathematical and the Buddhist, there is a close simi- 
litude near to identity, and therefore it is tempting to say that it is with Panini that zero has 
its earliest occurrence in the history of thought, under a linguistic form. 


In referring lopa to the various semiotic types, by which conscience takes an indirect 
account of an unavailable object, we may conclude that lopa, having a larger extent, does 
not overlap solely with one of these. Anyhow, the linguistic sign, as conceived by Euro- 
pean structuralism, is not included among them. As a substitute (adea), lope has a mixed 
semiotic nature, being a cumulation.both of the natural sign and of the symbol. The natural 
sign zero has no reference in isolation, but only in the structured context of the verbal ex- 
pression; thereby lopa appears as a natural lingustic sign of the language. As a symbol, zero 
has the advantage, against any other symbol, of avoiding the transgression of the logical laws: 
being immaterial it is deprived of the ambiguity entailed by its own material form. On the 
other hand, this immaterial nature brings about thatt he Paninian zero, in spite of the fact 
of covering such a large area in the field-of semiosis, yet remains a liminal type of this: the 
intermediary element, which is the vehicle of the semiotic process, no longer has a sensible, 
directly perceptible nature, but a correlative one, being itself deduced from the comparison 
of a linguistic unit, with its most expanded form. | 

| SERGIU ÁL-GEORGE 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND FINE ARTS 


ALESSIO Bompact: The KZfic inscription in Per- 
sian verses in the court of the royal palace of 
Mas üd III at Ghazni (ISMEO, Centro Studi 
e Scavi Archeologici in Asia. Reports and me- 
moirs, V, Rome, 1966, pp. XV+68, with 41 
plates). 


The discovery and excavation of the palace of 
the Ghaznavid Sultan Mas'üd III has amply justi- 
fied the extensive operations over the last few 
years at Ghazni by the Italian Archaeological Mis- 
sion. The uncovering of the palace has not been 
so sudden and arresting a stroke as was the late 
André Maricq’s discovery of the minaret of Jam 
or Firüzküh, in its spectacular setting. of the moun- 
tains of Ghür, but it is already clear that it will 
make a very important contribution to our know- 
ledge of the cultural history of the later Ghazna- 
vids. The discovery is all the more valuable in 
that the literary and historical sources for these 
later Sultans are exiguous in comparison with the 
wealth of written material surviving from the early 
Ghaznavid period. 

It has been known for some time that the 
palace's fabric contains what is apparently lacking 


in the Lashkari Bāzār complex of buildings, viz. 


considerable epigraphic material. Those of us in- 
terested in the eastern Iranian world have been 
eagerly awaiting a scholarly exposition of these 
inscriptions, and Prof. Bombaci's monograph fills 
this gap in an exemplary fashion; our only regret 
is a` fact beyond his control, the tantalisingly frag- 
mentary nature of the inscriptions. 


Mas'üd III b. Ibrabim b. Mas'üd I b. Mahmüd 
b. Sebüktigin (492-508/1099-1115), is already 
known as the builder of one of the two minarets 
(formerly considered to be towers of victory) on 
the upland plain of Ghazna, now free-standing 
and situated only a few hundred feet from the 
palace. On the evidence of an inscription found 
on a piece of the palace fabric, the completion of 
the palace can be dated exactly to 505/1112. The 
long Küfic inscription which forms the subject of 
this monograph was carved along the top edge of 
marble slabs which formed a low dado running 
round the main court of the palace. From the 
traces of pigmentation, it seems that the inscrip- 
tion was originally picked out in lapis lazuli blue 
on a crimson background (which may actually have 
been a base for gilding purposes); the practice of 
painting inscriptions goes back in Iran, of course, 
to Sásanid and Achaemenid times. Since the walls 
of the court above the dado also had: polychromatic 
decoration, the whole effect of the court must have 
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been magnificently rich. Bombaci estimates that 
there must originally have been over 500 of these 
marble slabs. Only 44 of them remain ¿z situ, 
and 71 further slabs or fragments of slabs exist, 
many of which came to light when other parts 
of the palace were being excavated; it seems un- 
likely that many more will turn up. 


One group of the slabs (Nos. 1-36) forms a 
fairly compact group on the western side of the 
court. The inscriptions can ‘accordingly be read 
as a reasonably continuous whole; they are clearly 
in verse, being mathnawi couplets in the muté- 
qarib metre. The remaining slabs still in situ 
(nos. 37-44) are scattered along the eastern and 
northern sides; it is quite impossible to form a 
connected text from these, but the metre is not 
mutaqarib, and Bombaci suggests that it may be 
mujtathth, The remaining fragments contribute 
very little to the reconstruction of the continuous 
text, for there is no clue for fixing them in correct . 
order. Excellent photographs of all the slabs and 
fragments are given in the plates at the end of 
the book, together with the author's interpreta- 
tion of the words; he appears to have extracted 
as much sense from these as is possible, especially 
as many of the carved faces are eroded and in- 
distinct. The script is a floriated Küfic, which by 
the early 12th century had reached a very elabo- 
rate form. The author acknowledges his debt, 
from the point of view of epigraphic technique, 
to the works on Ghaznavid epigraphy of Samuel 
Flury and V. A. Krachkovskaya, but he gives his 
own analysis of the peculiarities of this particular 
inscription, and illustrates in the plates the various 
forms taken by the letters. 

What makes the inscription particularly in- 
teresting is the fact that it is not in Arabic but 
in Persian. Before this time, Arabic, hallowed as 
the language of the Qur'án, of the Muslim cult 
and of scholarly activity par excellence, held vir- 
tual primacy in epigraphic usage.  Bombaci cites 
the Persian inscription on the Qarakhanid cara- 
vanserai of Ribat-i Malik near Bukhara, dating 
from 471/1078-9, as being apparently the first to 
use Persian in an Islamic context; before this, 
Persian was only used epigraphically either in the 
Pahlavi script (above all in the Caspian coastlands, 
where older Iranian ways lingered) or in Hebrew 
characters (Judaeo-Persian inscriptions). The other 
Ghaznavid inscriptions known, such as those on 
the tombs of Sebiiktigin and Mahmiid and on the 
two minarets of the Ghazna plain, use Arabic. 
In the culture of the early Ghaznavids, the Arabic 
influences had been strong. Mahmüd and Mas'üd I 
had had close diplomatic and religious contacts 
with the ‘Abbasids, in Baghdad; the Vizier Ahmad 
b. Hasan Maimandi had stressed the prestige of 
Arabic as the language of scholarship and diplo- 


macy; and the historian “Utbi had used a highly 
florid Arabic style for his Yamini. (W. Madelung 
has recently pointed out that, whilst Sabi 's Taj 
may have been the model for the Yamini’s eulo- 
gistic form, it was not responsible for ‘Utbi’s 
exaggerated Arabic style [< Abū Ishaq al-Sabi on 
the Alids of Tabaristan and Gilan >, JNES, XXVI, 
1, 1967, 23]). Even so, the finest poetry produced 
in the Ghaznavid period had been in Persian, by 
such poets as "Unsuri, Farrukhi, Manüchihri and 
"Asjadi. As the Ghaznavid empire became cut off 
from easy contact with the Arab lands and the 
heartland of the Caliphate, and became over- 
shadowed by the empire of the Great Seljuqs, it 
acquired a primary orientation towards India and 
the Persian influences in Ghaznavid culture became 
dominant. Bombaci also points out that the re- 
naissance of New Persian language and culture 
which had begun in eastern Iran during the 10th 
century had by now spread completely into the 
southern and eastern fringes of Afghanistan, and 
these regions brought their own contribution to 
the New Persian epic literature in the shape of 
the Rustam and Gashasp cycles. (The host of 
epics written after the Shab-ndma, expanding Fir- 
dausi’s work or dealing with parts of the national 
epic untouched by him, has been surveyed by the 
late Maryan Molé in « L’epopée iranienne aprés 
Firdosi», La Nouvelle Clio, V, Brussels, 1953, 
pp. 377-93). 

It is not therefore difficult to trace the fore- 
runners of this epic poem in Mas'ud IPs palace, 
a poem which seemingly glorified the exploits of 
the entire Ghaznavid dynasty up to and including 
Mas'ud III's own Indian victories (the extant sec- 
tions mention the heroic deeds of Mahmiid and 
his son Mas'üd I) The poem is in the mutaqarib 
metre, characteristic of what Rypka calls the 
« feudal epic», and Bombaci pertinently remarks 
that "Uthmán-i Mukhtari, one of the most promi- 
nent of the Persian poets active at Mas'üd III's 
court, composed a long Sbabriyár-máma, revolving 
round Rustam’s great-grandson Shahriyar. There 
are no pointers to the identity of the author of the 
poetry in Mas‘iid IIIs palace; the extant lines 
cannot be traced in the Diwans of such contem- 
poraries as Mas‘tid-i Sa‘d-i Salman, ‘Uthman-i 
Mukhtari, Sanài or Abu lFaraj Rüni, the first 
three of whom have left fairly complete Diwaus. 
Bombaci’s preferences for authorship are the first 
two of these poets, both of whom were at the 
height of their poetic powers when the palace was 
finished. 

The whole discovery of the inscriptions thus 
leaves a host of unanswered, and probably un- 
answerable, questions. Prof. Bombaci has never- 
theless extracted from his subject as much infor- 
mation as seems: at present possible. The book 
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itself is excellently produced; the plates are large 
and clear, and other scholars will be able to see 
if they can offer improved decipherments. A spe- 
cial word of commendation should be given to 
the author's admirable command of what is to 
him an alien tongue. 

Specific points which may be raised include 
the following: 

P. 13, note 1. The comparison of a man's 
liberality to a cloud and its life-giving rain is a 
commonplace of Arabic poetry, e.g. in a line of 
the ‘Abbasid poet Abi l-Asad Nabata b. ‘Abdallah 
ash-Shaibani, cited in Ibn Qutaiba’s Kitab ash- 
shir wa sh-shu‘ard’, ed. de Goeje, 12: 

< Al-Faid’s munificence falls over every land, 
just as water falls from clouds upon the desert ». 

P. 14, slab 62. Could this word K.t.war refer 
not to Kathiawar in India but to Katwar in Kati 
ristan, apparently mentioned in Baihaqi’s Ta’rikb-i 
Mas'ud: ed. Ghani and Fayyad,.p. 407, and a 
region raided by Mahmiid of Ghazna in 411/1020? 

P. 32, note 6. This name must certainly be 
Toghan-tigin, cf. the apocopated form Yigha for 
Yighan (= «Elephant ») in the Yighan-tigin of 
Qarakhanid dynastic titulature, commonly written 
on coins in the shortened form. 

C. E. BOSWORTH 


Arheologiteskie otkrytija 1965 goda (Archaeologi- 
cal Discoveries in the Year 1965) - Editor-in- 
chief: Academician V.A. RysBaxov (U.S.S.R. 
Academy of Sciences, Institute of Archaeology, 
Moscow, « Nauka» Publishing House, 1966, 
200 pp. with several illustrations). 


This collective work, dedicated to archaeologi- 
cal excavations and discoveries in Soviet territory 
during the year 1965, is presented as the first in 
a series of similar periodical publications, which 
will sum up annually from now on the work 
carried out by the specialists in this field. This 
is undoubtedly a most useful effort, since Soviet 
archaeological research has by now become ex- 
tremely vast, while the relative publications and 
monographs appear in a great number of books 
and magazines, mostly very hard to obtain in the 
West, a fact which discourages those who wish 
to follow these studies systematically by going 
back to the prime sources. Besides, in the U.S.S.R. 
itself, it seems to have become difficult for special- 
ists to encompass at a glance the entire activity of 
the numerous collective expeditions at work in the 
most distant zones of that enormous country; then 
too, at least up until recent times there were no 
summary. expositions of those discoveries, and only 
recently have these begun to appear, in this field 
too, and partly as a result of the imminent Soviet : 
50-year anniversary. . 


Obviously all the reports contained in a kind 
of annual such as this survey we are discussing, 
as well as in the annuals that will follow, can 
only have a temporary nature, for want of space 
to go deeper into the subject and insert the 
discoveries in broader and more organic scientific 
contexts. For example, this present collection in- 
cludes no less than eighty-two contributions, each 
of which has an average length of three printed 
pages. Yet it only includes the work of a single 
central institute of archaeology, the Institute of 
Archaeology of the Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R, of Moscow and its Leningrad section, 
while there remain excluded for reasons of space 
— at least from this first volume of the series — 
the archaeological achievements of the other Acade- 
mies, even though the excavations carried out by 
the latter are often hardly inferior, in extension 
and importance, to those undertaken by the central 
organisms. 

Apart from the widely different regions of 
the Soviet Union — both European and Asiatic — 
even the prehistoric and historical periods con- 
sidered are highly varied: they extend from the 
Palaeolithic down to the Middle Ages, and then 
to the present time (in Russia they also cultivate, 
as is known, a kind of « archaeology of the present 
time»). A special difficulty in compiling a col- 
lection of this type is caused, then, by the problem 
of lining the geographical approach up, method- 
ologically, with the historical approach. It is 
known that archaeological field-work in the 
U.S.S.R. is carried out by two organizational in- 
stitutions that differ structurally; on the one 
hand, are the great « complex expeditions » that 
are dedicated to an organic examination of a given 
geographicalarchaeological district, considered and 
studied in the totality of the phases of its past, 
starting with the Stone Age; on the other hand, 
work based on a precise chronological choice, and 
thus aimed at the archaeological documentation of 
a single epoch, for example, the Palaeolithic, the 
Chalcolithic, the Neolithic, the Middle Ages, etc., 
in reference to a determined and well-outlined 
archaeological object. It is clear that such a 
distinction between the geographical and chrono- 
logical principles in concrete work carried out in 
the field, has merely methodological validity and 
value, while in practise the two methods and the 
two aspects intertwine and integrate one another 
continually. However, the essays collected in this 
work have been grouped together to conform to 
this methodological principle. The first part of the 
volume deals then, apart from the work realized 
by the great « complex expeditions » working in 
single geographical districts of archaeological im- 
portance, also with some important excavations 
recently begun in various parts of the U.S.S.R., 


while the second part examines specific archaeologi- 
cal objects belonging to a well-defined era. 


. Obviously, not all the eighty-two reports pub- 
lished here can offer equal interest for the readers 
of our magazine. ‘For example, the dozen or more 
articles dedicated to the antiquities of the Black 
Sea zone, that is, the excavations in the ancient 
Bosporan city of Mirmeki (Myrmecium), or at 
Phanagoria in the Tamansk peninsula, or at Eupa- 
toria in Crimea, or at Tanais and many other 
sites, are of importance only for classical archae- 
ology, which receives incomparable enrichment 
from these excavations at the north-eastern borders 
of the Graeco-Roman world, excavations that have 
gone on now for many decades. For Slavic archae- 
ology, a rich harvest is offered by a whole group 
of excellent researchers, at work in almost all the 
regions of Russia, the Ukraine, White Russian 


- S.S.R., Moldavia, the territory of the mediaeval 
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« Rus’ >, etc. Our knowledge of the material and 
spiritual existence of the ancient and mediaeval 
Slavs and of their neighbours owes further enrich- 
ment to the extended and intense series of ex- 
cavations which continued in 1965 too. We are 
brought closer to the interests cultivated by the 
present magazine with the excavations carried out 
in the immense lands formerly inhabited by the 
« Scythian » peoples of antiquity, and especially 
those involving the famous mogil’niki (necropoleis) 
and kurgans, omnipresent throughout Eurasia. 


Again in the year under consideration, some 
« expeditions » working in Siberia were very active, 
among them the Krasnojarskaja Ekspedicija and - 
the Sajano-Tuvinskaja Ekspedicija, thus named 
from the geographical zones reserved for them. 
In 1965, the first of these expeditions continued 
the excavation of the palaeolithic site of Koko- 
revo I, on the left bank of the Yenisei, datable, 
according to the radiocarbon analysis, to about 
12,940—13,300 before our era. We also find 
assembled here many reports on the excavations in 
the valley of the Cernovaja River; on those in 
the middle channel of the Yenisei; on the ex- 
cavation in the mogil’niki of Western Siberia; in 
the steppes of the valley of Minusinsk; in the 
kurgans of Ulug Kjuzur, etc. Interesting illustra- 
tions inserted in the text (bronze objects, pottery, 
stone sculptures, figurines in animal form — testi- 
fying to the zoomorphic style of the steppes, gener- 
al views of impressive tombs, a woman's skull 
with an earring, etc.) offer us a visual idea of 
this research and the corresponding discoveries. 

The second of the above-mentioned expeditions 
— one of the most important among those organ- 
ized by the Institute of Archaeology of the Acade- 
my of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. — is taking place 
in the zone of a future gigantic reservoir. It is 
foreseen that the work of the expedition in this 
zone willlast until 1972. The expedition is typical 


in its «complex» character: it is made up of 
archaeological < brigades», an ethnographic bri- 
gade, a group of experts in the study of the 
natural environment (geological, etc.), as well as 
of a special aerial squad. Here too, as in other 
zones, the collaboration between archaeologists and 
specialists in natural sciences, and especially geolo- 
gists and hydraulic engineers, reveals itself to be 
extremely valuable: perhaps for hydraulic excava- 
tions, but certainly for those in the stratification 
of the past. Besides, one can recall other examples, 
which have become famous, of this methodical 
collaboration between geology and archaeology (for 
example, in Chorasmia, see EW, N.S., Vol. 15, 
Nos. 3-4, September-December 1965, p. 315 tt., 
as well as at Kairak-Kum, ibid., p. 324). 

This archaeological expedition to Siberia is 
examining what amounts to an arc of time that 
extends from the Palaeolithic and the Bronze Age, 
to Scythian, Hunmic-Sarmatian and Palaeoturkic 
times, down to objects as recent as the tombs 
of the 17th-19th centuries: « These later objects 
allow us to throw a kind of bridge between the 
ancient objects. and the contemporary (archae- 
ological) complexes, intensely studied by the eth- 
nographic brigade, in very strict cooperation with 
the study of the archaeological objects » (report 
on p. 23). In this zone there is also exceptional 
historical-archaeological interest in the abundant 
material dating from the khanate of the Yenisei 
Kirgiz (9th-10th century A.D.). In these excava- 
tions too, wide use of a special kind of < archae- 
ological aviation » has shown great practicality, 
opening new perspectives for the future excavation 
campaigns that will continue each year. 


A world of mogil’niki and kurgans, endless 
as the very steppe that hides them in its depths, 
opens before us in the brief but informative reports 
of the Soviet excavators who, in this publication, 
offer us a glance into their Siberian workshop, a 
glance sometimes aided by the interesting (but too 
infrequent) photographs, such as that of a very 
well-preserved skeleton, extracted from an ancient- 
Turkic kurgan at Argalykty, on the banks of a 
tributary of the Yenisei: it is the tomb of a young 
noblewoman dressed as a bride, accompanied by 
two horses with complete trappings and by an 
equipment of about 3,000 different objects. In 
other tombs nearby there came to light skeletons, 
with traces of color (ochre), fragments of pottery 
with complicated ornamentation etc., objects that 
at least in part can be attributed to the Chalco- 
lithic and Early Bronze Age. 


In another research made by the same Sajano- 
Tuvinskaja Ekspedicija, in the mogil’nik of Urbjun, 
apart from objects of bone and horn, numerous 
bronze objects came to light as well as a series of 
objects richly decorated in the animal style of 
the Scythians: a ram’s head carved in bone, golden 
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figurines of an animal, etc. These kurgans of the 
Scythian world can be attributed to that stage in 
the culture of the ancient nomads of the Altai 
and Central Asia (5th-3rd century B.C.) that is 
usually called by the very famous name of Pazyryk. 
The illustration added to the report about these 
important discoveries shows us a zoomorphic pe- 
troglyph which is part of a whole cycle datable 
from different periods: from the Bronze Age down 
to more recent Turkic times. 

In the zone in which the reservoir is to be 
built, east of Sagonar, the main goal of the research 
was the remains from the Hiunnic-Sarmatian era. 
In all, twenty kurgans of this zone were thoroughly 
studied in 1965. Here too the collection of skele- 
tons, pottery, etc., was abundant but even more 
important, perhaps, are some new variations, met 
with here for the first time, in tomb construction. 
Other excavations neatby, referred to in the reports 
that follow, have brought to light archaeological 
remains of the Scythian era (5th-3rd century B.C.), 
of the Hunnic-Sarmatian era (last centuries B.C.) 
and the Kirgiz expansion (9th-10th century A.D.). 
In this, as in other zones, apart from the kurgans 
designed as tombs, «ritual kurgans» too have 
been discovered: in both, there has been an abun- 
dant supply of furnishings, in pottery, bronze, iron 
and wood, On the, basis of the results of these 
expeditions, a more exact typology of the kurgans ' 
has been established, especially for those of the 
Scythian epoch: a typology that includes a range 
of interesting variants, in regard to the structure, 
the form and the material of the constructions. 
In spite of this, a spatial typology, not to speak 
of an ethnic typology, of the kurgans — real 
Graberkunde of Eurasia — is still a desideratum 
of science, even of Soviet science, so active in 
gathering the relevant data; these data will be 
most difficult to complete until the Eurasian steppes 
are explored foot by foot — and we are still far 
from that goal, if it is attainable! 


Among the work carried out by the < complex > 
archaeological expeditions, we cannot dwell here 
on the excavation campaign, very active even in 
the summer of 1965, in the northern Caucasus, 
nor on that in the heart of Russia itself, in Moscow 
and its suburbs: we refer the reader to the (un- 
fortunately rather few) illustrations showing objects 
from the Bronze Age found in the Caucasus, as 
well as prehistoric and mediaeval objects from 
Central Russia, etc. 


In 1965 too the study of the Upper Paleolithic 
continued intensely, especially in the internationally- 
known site of Kostienki (Kostenki) I, near Vo- 
ronesh, in the middle basin of the Don. In this 
zone, no less than fourteen sites, some of which 
present a rich cultural stratification, had already 
been brought to light in the past. The richness 
of these sites, belonging to various prehistoric 


phases, the remains of huts for habitation, the 
tombs and the works of art found there assign 
the culture of Kostienki a central position in the 


entire complex of the Upper Palaeolithic, not only - 


European but Eurasian, given the affinities of 
these cultures of eastern Europe to certain cultures 
of the Caucasus, Iran and Mesopotamia. As is 
known, in the prehistoric territory of Russia there 
was no clean < caesura > between the Upper Palae- 
olithic and the Mesolithic: one finds an uninter- 
rupted evolution in them, especially in the Ukraine, 
where there exist richly stratified sites that testify 
to the various successive eras. 


Ever since A.N. Rogacev, in 1957, dedicated a 
fundamental monograph to these « many-layered 
sites»  (Mnogoslojmye stojanki Kostjenkovsko- 
Borsevskogo rajona na Donu i problema razvitija 
kul'tury v epochu verchnego paleolita na Russkoj 
ravnine), more and more new strata and sub-strata 
have been located, not only at Kostienki, but in 
other archaeological localities in the same area and 
in neighbouring areas. And now the same ex- 
cavator AN. Rogacev (we hope the other col- 
laborators will forgive us if, for obvious reasons 
of space, we limit ourselves to mentioning only 
a few researchers), after almost a decade informs 
us in the pages of this book about new progress 
made in this stretch of time in the study ¿z loco 
of the Palaeolithic of Kostienki and of this entire 
section on the Don, so interesting under so many 
aspects. Many questions of stratification and 
chronology related to this memorable culture have 
been resolved owing to recent finds, among them 
an important collection of flint instruments, a 
series of figurines of mammoths en miniature, 
carved from marlstone, including the smallest re- 
presentation of a mammoth in Palaeolithic art (see 
the illustration). Since in the year considered here 
several sites in the zone that had already been 
noted had still not been excavated, we can expect 
other important discoveries from the excavations 
in the coming years. 


Skipping over the excavations in southwest 
Russia, carried out by the Institute of Archaeology 
of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. in 
collaboration with the Archaeological Museum of 
Odessa, we shall dwell for a moment on the 
researches dedicated to the Palaeolithic of the 
central and southern Ural district, which have 
brought to light there seven new sites on the 
Cusovaja River. «For the first time » — says 
the author whose turn it is — « vast perspectives 
for the study of the Palaeolithic in the Urals have 
opened up here»; and with that goal in mind 
numerous caverns situated along the rivers of the 
Urals, rich in palaeontological and, in part, palae- 
olithic material have been explored. These re- 
searches presupposed the close collaboration of 
speleologists, palaeontologists and  archaeologists, 
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sometimes united in the same person. Other re- 
ports collected here also describe similar mixed 
researches, palaeontological-prehistorical, in various 
parts of Soviet territory. Some of these caverns 
include sediments from the most diverse cultural 
periods — from the Mousterian to the Middle 
Ages. The Urals, and especially the southern ones, 
have furnished in recent years abundant Mesolithic, 
Neolithic and Chalcolithic material, which testifies 
to the importance of this zone one might say in 
all ages, thanks to its rich resources of minerals, 


copper, gold, iron, silver, etc. 


After an almost thirty-year interruption search 
of Stone Age material has begun once again in 
the more northern — and nearly inaccessible — 
zones of European Russia, on the Peninsula of 
the Fishermen (Murmansk zone) and neighbouring 
regions. Interesting Neolithic artefacts have been 
found there, which formerly belonged to small 
groups of nomadic hunters who stopped. for brief 
intervals in this locality. However, in other sites 
in the zone, more protected from frost, sea and 
bad weather, habitations have been found; these 
were occupied for long periods by hunting and 
fishing peoples, who left in them noteworthy 
amounts of artefacts, mostly of quartz and quart- 
zite, and sometimes even in rock crystal. Pottery 
is completely lacking. In other zones of the Soviet 
Far North new researches dedicated especially to, 
the Neolithic Age have been begun. Obviously, 
this is the predestined « hunting-ground > for the 
Leningrad section of the Institute of Archaeology 
of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., and 
in fact we gather from this collection of reports 
that it has honorably approached this task. The 
main zones it has explored are those north of 
Vologda, around the Beloe Ozero, etc. The same 
Leningrad section carried out in 1965 its fourth 
season of excavation in the trans-Ural forest 
steppes and in those of western Siberia, concen- 
trating its attention on the Neolithic in these — 
hitherto so little explored — regions. 


Mention must be made, among the researches 
directed to the Chalcolithic ad the Bronze Age, 
of those of the Altyn-tepe, in southern Turk- 
menistan, also because the name of the reporter 
— V.M. Masson — is well-known to our readers 
as that of one of the most brilliant scholars of 
central-Asian archaeology. Masson, with the secure 
intuition that marks him, has used his prolific 
spade again in a complex of remains of an important 
center of Bronze Age Central Asia, which for : 
several seasons has been the object of excavation, 
the results of which this specialist in the oases 
of southern Turkmenistan had already communi- 
cated elsewhere, and which were partly reviewed 
by us in earlier issues. The upper strata of Altyn- 
tepe refer to the Namazga V period, thus to the 
first centuries of the 2nd millenium B.C., period 


of the maximum prosperity of these sites, while 
the preceding stratum, corresponding to Namazga 
IV, takes us to about 2600 B.C. Masson now 
distinguishes, in the complex of Namazga IV, at 
least two stages, distinguishable on the basis of 
some differences in the ornamentation of the 
pottery. In the pottery of the stratum of Altyn- 
tepe that corresponds to Namazga V, representa- 
tions of animals and complicated designs predomi- 
nate; examination of them has raised the question, 
in the minds of the discoverers, as to whether they 
might not be in the presence of a primordial 
pictographic system. Then too, they think that they 
can individuate, in the material culture of this 
period, certain links with India: in the typology 
of the ovens in terracotta, in a series of pottery 
forms, in small sculptures (see the illustrations 
added: female statuettes, probably idols), etc. Even 
a dagger, brought to light at Altyn-tepe, seems to 
have closer parallels in the culture of Harappa 
than in the Irano-Mesopotamian culture (see, be- 
sides, the contribution of Masson himself to the 
collective work Indija v Drevnosti, reviewed in 
EW, S.N., Vol. 16 - Nos. 1-2 (March-June 1966, 
p. 161). On the other hand, contacts with Iran 
and Mesopotamia begin to predominate in southern 
Turkmenistan in the Chalcolithic Age: «It is 
possible» — says the author — «that these 
changes may have been determined by the forma- 
tion, during the period under consideration, of 
the urban civilization of Harappa, which had 
become the center of intense commercial exchanges 
and cultural influences ». 

In southeastern Kara Kum, as well as at Geok- 
sjur I, another site of archaic agrarian culture (end 
of the 4th millenium), the shovel has continued 
its annual work even in the already-mentioned 
center of Namazga-tepe, the famous site which held 
within it a complete sequence of cultural strata, 
from the early Chalcolithic (Namazga I) down to 
the Late Bronze Age (Namazga VI). Like the 
campaigns of previous years, that of 1965 too 
confirmed the exceptional importance of this pre- 
historic complex, but according to the opinion of 
the excavators themselves, the excavations will 
have to continue for many more years before we 
have a complete picture. 


Unfortunately the tyranny of space compels us 
to omit other excavations, perhaps no less im- 
portant, but either too distant from the circle of 
interests of this magazine, or still in an initial 
state, so that it will be more opportune to wait 
for the more complete reports that one may hope 
will be dedicated to them in future editions of 
this annual review. Yet we must mention in 
passing the excavations in the mediaeval Orient, 
for example, in the necropolis of ancient Merv, 
where interesting Zoroastrian tombs with ossuaries, 
in part finely painted, have been found. Since 
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our magazine had several occasions to deal with 
one of the most famous archaeological sites in 
Central Asia, Pjenjikent in Tajikistan, it might 
be interesting to learn that in 1965 the twentieth 
anniversary of this fortunate excavation was cele- 
brated. Since this reviewer had occasion in 1957, 
to summarize the results of the first decade of 
exploration in this locality of ancient Sogdiana, 
every year has brought new scientific conquests 
in this field, regularly rendered public, at least in 
Russia. In the present annual the relative report 
is due to the director of these excavations himself 
A.M. Belenickij: one of the great names of Soviet 
archaeology. In 1965, apart from new pottery and : 
new numismatic material, new fragments of the 
famous painting cycle have been added to this 
great historical-artistic patrimony extracted from 
the dust of Central Asia. 

GusTAV GLAESSER 


JA. A. SER, Kamennye izvajanija Semirecja (Stone 
Monuments of Semiretchensk) (U.S.S.R. Aca- 
demy of Sciences - Leningrad Section - Institute 
of Archaeology). (Moscow-Leningrad, < Nauka > 
Publishing House, 1966, 140 pp. 29 plate 
illustrations). 


«In the entire field of Russian archaeology 
there is perhaps no more complicated or obscure 
problem than that of the ” kamennye baby” > — 
wrote the well-bknown Russian archaeologist and 
Orientalist N.I. Veselovskij more than half a cen- 
tury ago, in his basic work dedicated to this 
problem, a work which can still be mentioned 
honorably today in the present context: Sovre- 
mennoe sostojanie voprosa o kamennych babab ili 
” balbalab ", Odessa 1915. 

In the meantime, a multitude of studies, books 
and articles in popular and specialized magazines, 
in Russian and the major Western languages, and 
even in Chinese (see the excellent bibliographical 
appendix added by the author) have tried to clear 
up the « mystery » of these singular monuments 
of stone; but even after having gone through the 
present booklet — whose aims are declared to 
be more typological than interpretative — we still 
think that these « fathers» and « mothers» of 
stone did not want to unveil all of their secrets 
to the researchers. - 

In fact, the problem starts with the very name. 
lhere is no doubt that they are made of stone, 
kamennye: what is doubtful, and discussed by 
etymologists, is the « sex» of these male — or 
female — « baby ». While some etymologists see 
them derived from the Turko-Tartar word baba, 
« monument », the same as baba, « father », others 
explain them by the Slavonic languages alone, in 
which, in fact, baba is «old woman», « grand- 


mother >, < nurse >, The present -author prefers 
to use a neutral term, izvajanija, < sculpture >, 
« monuments », « statues ». 


lhese stone monuments are divided by the 
author into several groups, territorial and chrono- 
logical at the same time: 1) Bronze Age sculptures 
from the South Russian steppes; 2) Bronze Age 
sculptures from the Yenisei; 3) Scythian era sculp- 
tures from the South Russian steppes; 4) Scythian 
era sculptures from Mongolia and Siberia, the so- 
called < stag stones >; 5) sculptures of the < TaStyk 
culture » from Southern Siberia; 6) ancient-Turkic 
monuments of Mohngolia, Southern Siberia and 
Turkestan; 7)  Kipchak-Polovecian < kamennye 
baby» from the Volga and the South Russian 
steppes. One highly instructive plate of illustra- 
tions shows a typical example of each of these 
groups. As can be seen, we are dealing here with 
the entire territorial area of the Eurasian steppes, 
from the regions of the Lower Danube across the 
southern part of European Russia to a large strip 
of Siberia and beyond. Chronologically, this in- 
volves an immense lapse of time: from the Bronze 
Age down to the Middle Ages. Not only must 
a vast number of monuments be taken into con- 
sideration, but the examination must also cover 
the problem of an eventual center of origin or 
expansion of these artefacts, and the question of 
their possible stylistic evolution, whose single 
phases, if such there be, must be identified; an 
attempt should also be made to attribute their 
typical characteristics to certain ethnic groups 
among all those who have followed one another 
on this immense stage. And even further: an 
adequate understanding of these products of the 
art of the steppes demands the indispensable ex- 
ploration — if possible — of the mythical, re- 
ligious, cult, cosmological, etc., conceptions with 
which these works were connected, and of which 
they are, so to speak, the materialization; obviously 
these conceptions too are tied to definite popula- 
tions and exposed to evolutions, to involutions, to 
reciprocal influences, in the midst of a spatial and 
temporal environment so « open» in every sense 
of the word. 

Such would be the « maximum program ». We 
certainly cannot blame the author if he, aware 
of the limitations of his own strength — and 
that of every individual researcher starting from 
the present incomplete state of our knowledge — 
decided to restrict his efforts to a zone he knows 
well, a zone whose « kamennye baby » he knows 
de visu, almost one by one: the «land of the 
seven rivers», Semiretchensk, that is to say, the 
Turkestan district between the Thian Shan and 
Lake Balkash. The sculptures studied by the 
author there, are part of one of the territorial 
groups of Central Asia that are best known and 
most easily defined chronologically and ethnically, 
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a group noteworthy for both its extension and the 
quantity of material registered in it: it is the 
ancient-Turkic group, of which we know at least 
400 sculptures at the moment, even if not all have 
been scientifically studied. The history of the 
exploration of this, as of other adjacent zones of 
Central Asia, is linked, in the 19th century, to 
the great name of V.V. Bartol'd, while in the more 
recent past the untiring A.N. Bernstam, in his 
many publications from 1940 to 1959, gave special 
attention to these remarkable sculptures; he even 
tried to classify them according to the techniques 
used in making them. According to this author, 
the « kamennye baby » of this zone can be divided 
into the following groups: 1) representations out- 
lined on long slabs of stone; 2) representations 
that unite on the same flat background an incised 
drawing and an exaggeratedly large head, whose 
outline is visibly raised from the common plane 
of the stone; 3) sculptures in very low relief; 4) 
real statues in the round.  Bernstam evidently 
considers these four groups so many steps in the 
evolution of the sculptures and in their emancipa- 
tion from drawing and incision, taking as a starting- 
point for his analyses the ancient-Turkic monu- 
ments of the Thian Shan. 


Other well-known exponents of Russian archae- 
ology and Turkology have dealt with the problem 
of the classification of these sculptures: L. A. 
Evtjuhova for those of Southern Siberia and Mon- 
golia, S. V. Kiselev for the ancient-Turkic sculp- 
tures of the Altai region, L. P. Kyzlasov, etc. The 
present author quite correctly attributes exceptional 
importance, methodological but also substantial, 
to these problems of classification and typology, 
but it is not easy to squeeze them into the narrow 
frame of a brief review. 

After having critically discussed the efforts at 
classification carried out in the past, which he 
considers inadequate, the author presents his own 
attempt at typologization, which differs from the 
others in its not being based on technical, formal, 
stylistic criteria, etc., but on a principle that had 
already been foreseen by the Polish Turkologist 
W. Kotwicz in his study (1937) dedicated to these 
steppe sculptures: that is, based on the < represen- 
tational canon » (or « descriptive canon »), as Ser 
defines it, stating that this is a « semantic» or 
< iconographical > criterion. It is, in other words, 
an attempt at the scientific systematization of this 
multiform material on the basis of its ideological, 
spiritual and — last but not least — magico- 
religious contents. In fact, even the Russian 
scholar admits that « there is no doubt that these 
monuments have a cult character», and that any 
kind of classification must proceed from that 
criterion of content, apart from all merely for- 
malistic and aesthetical considerations. We believe 
that the intrinsic value of the present monograph 
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by this (it would seem, still young) Soviet archae- 
ologist and Orientalist lies more in this solid 
intuition of his rather than in the practical applica- 
tion he draws from it. 

Let us now see in what, according to Ser, 
this « cult semantics » of the < kamennye baby > 
consists, and what are the elements that can 
be traced like a kind of leitmotiv throughout 
this iconographical complex. Since it is a cult 
complex, the corresponding iconography is charac- 
terized by great stability, by a conservative spirit 
that lasts through space and time — so says the 
author, who even speaks of an « iconographical 
canon » as we have already noted. This « canon » 
would be made up of the sum of the typical 
figurative elements: determined poses, positions 
or attitudes of the figures, etc. Any division or 
grouping of the material on the basis of these 
characteristics would have to take into account 
as well the respective correlations with certain 
supplementary countersigns: the form of the at- 
tributes, for example, of the containers held by 
the figures, stylistic and material peculiarities, etc. 

The author, basing himself on a « representa- 
tional canon» of this kind for his classification, 
thinks he can divide the entire complex of sculp- 
tures he has studied into the following groups: 
1) male figures with a container in their right 
hand and with a weapon; 2) male figures and 
figures of undetermined sex, with a container in 
their right hand and without a weapon; 3) sculp- 
tures that show only the face or only the head 
of a person; 4) figures with birds; 5) male figures 
holding a container with both hands; 6) female 
figures holding a container with both hands. 

Group 1) is the largest and most-widespread. 
Obviously, the figures are traced using different 
techniques, and with various degrees of ability 
and precision, apart from the types of stone used. 
The common countersign is the following « ca- 
nonical pose »; the man, shown ez face, holds a 
container in front of his chest with his right hand, 
while his left hand rests on the sabre, the sword 
or the dagger. Most of the sculptures from 
. Western Kazakhstan, Semiretchensk, Southern Si- 
beria, Sin-Kiang and Mongolia belong to this 
group. j 

The representations in group 2) ate stylistically, 
technically and in part iconographically very close 
to those of the first group, but differ from them 
in not showing a weapon. Like the first group, 
the second too is spread throughout all the above- 
mentioned areas of the Asiatic belt of the steppes. 

Group 3) is widespread throughout the same 
territories. As the author quite rightly points out, 
the absence of all detail, except for he head, 
cannot be casual; so he has inserted these sculp- 
tures into a separate group. 

A group 4), is also formed by figures accom- 
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panied by a bird, in spite of the fact that numeri- 
cally there are rather few representations of this 
subject. The author is well aware that «the 
representation of a bird, seated on the right hand 
of the person, must have a special meaning ». 

Very widespread, on the other hand, is subject 
5): the figure (sometimes nude) of an unarmed 
man, who holds a container in front of his abdomen 
with both hands. The singularity and wide dif- 
fusion of this combination of attributes has led 
the author to assign it-to a separate group. 

Group 6), with female figures, can only be 
distinguished from the preceding group by the 
different sex of the figures; but even here the 
author correctly states that « this is an essential 
difference, which probably reveals specific semantic 
peculiarities ». Unlike the other groups, such fe- 
male figures are more or less limited to the 
territory of Semiretchensk. 

We have already mentioned the author's in- 
terest, expressed in his kind of classification, in 
the specific form of certain attributes added to 
the human figures, and especially for that of the 
containers held by those figures: « The forms of 
the containers were carefully chosen, since they 
are, first of all extremely variable; this permits 
us to ask if certain forms of containers do not 
correspond to specific groups of sculptures; in the 
second place, because the forms of the containers 
are qualified to chronological precision more than 
other objects; and in the third place, because 
containers are found in the majority of these 
sculptures (four groups out of five)». The author 
is really aiming here at another promising appli- 
cation of ceramics as Leitfossil, as a useful guide 
for establishing the age of a figurative complex 
in which they take patt. 

Unfortunately space does not permit our fol- 
lowing the author further in his instructive typo- 
logical analysis of these characteristic vases, nor 
of the numerous combinations into which they 
enter with the above six main groups of « kamen- 
nye baby ». Ser uses for this purpose a combin- 
ing method that recalls that used in mathematical 
permutations; the result of this operation is a sum- 
marizing « table of the reciprocal concatenation of 
the taxonomic countersigns », which presumes to 
« embrace all the sculptures known at present, 
apart from the place of their distribution... The 
classification leads us to the conclusion that the 
stone monuments of Kazakhstan, Southern Siberia 
and Mongolia are characterized by entirely similar 
iconographic traits ». 

This is an iconographic world that is further 
illustrated in two thorough appendices, that are 
essential as support for the author's typological 
arrangement. The first contains the description 
and the schematic drawings — in 29 plates — of 
145 sculptures (figures with their relative at- 


tributes) from Semiretchensk and neighbouring 
territories. This is mostly material published for 
the first time, and certainly never subjected before 
to a typological analysis like that made by the 
author, based on the classificatory criteria we have 
mentioned. But these plates are undoubtedly useful 
even for those who do not agree with those criteria; 
they can clarify, through the handy illustrations, 
many of the vague ideas that circulate regarding 
the appearance of the < kamennye baby ». 

Tbe second appendix contains, furthermore, a 
detailed inventory of all the iconographical charac- 
teristics to be met with: sex, physical type 
(Mongoloid, Europoid, uncertain), eyebrows (wavy, 
straight, uncertain) hands (stylized, unstylized, 
uncertain) heads (not projecting from the block, 
projecting), headgear (shown, not shown), hair- 
style (braid, uncertain), earrings, necklaces, etc.; 
then. follows the typology of the containers (drink- 
ing-cup with base, goblet with ring-type handle, 
cup, cup and saucer, jug) the clothing (very 
detailed), types of weapons, the technique used, 
the exact dimensions and the orientation, etc. 
All this with precise reference to the synoptic 
tables and the numeration: a true model of exact 
and thorough description. 


To conclude our examination of this work — 
which must undoubtedly be classified as remarka- 
ble and worthy of being consulted, despite its 
obvious deficiencies in the ideological field (but 
both its virtues and its defects are common to 
all of Soviet historical interpretation) — we are 
almost tempted to refer to the Horatian < Par- 
turiunt montes... >, when we-consider the ideo- 
logical and « cult » conclusions (to use the author's 
term) that Ser draws from his premises. As we 
have seen, the author has already given us some 
hints in this matter: in regard to the «cult» 
character of the sculptures studied, the « hidden » 
semantic meaning of the representation of a bird, 
of the isolated and disproportionate image of a 
head, etc. But if we ask Ser what is the true 
intrinsic ideological background of these facts, he 
can only answer that: <.. the general nature (of 
these cult ideas) can be understood as Shama- 
nism». And this slender result — he adds with 
a sound dose of involuntary < self-criticism > — 
« was already known before ». 

We can only agree with him when he then 
states that the stone documents he has studied 
«show a series of concrete traits of Turkish Sha- 
manism >, but we have to regret the fact that 
he would not or could mot make these exact 
perceptions adjust to the mass of material that 
he examined and then classified in such an ex- 
emplary way. The same is true for his statement 
that « one can follow certain changes in the type 
of cult ceremonies, connected with an accentuation 
of social differentiation ». In fact, apart from some 


isolated references to these details, we feel the lack 
of an organic insertion of them into the general 
picture, an insertion based on the conquests of 
the modern history, psychology and sociology of 
religion. In general, after reading this book, we 
know as much as we did before about the « eso- 
teric > meaning — if we are permitted to use this 
most abused adjective — of the figures, the 
gestures and the attributes to be found in these 
strange creations of the steppes, even if we do 
learn from it (and with what precision!) into 
what categories and types they may be classified. 
However, to avoid being misunderstood, let us 
insist on the value of research of the kind started 
in the present work by this Soviet scholar; it serves 
to create a solid empirical basis for a deeper future 
understanding of these wide-spread stone monu- 
ments, Such research can also supply an efficacious 
antidote to certain tendencies that predominate in 
some contemporary currents of interpretation, cur- 
rents which, instead of patiently dwelling on details 
and on regional and conceptual differences, prefer 
an easy jumping to conclusions, indulging in fancies 
about a Megalithkultur of cosmic dimensions, 
emanation of a semi-metaphysical Megalithmeystik 
Or — even worse — of a mysterious Megalitbvolk. 


GUSTAV GLAESSER 


Henry L. Jory, W. L. Bebrens Collection. Part 
I: Netsuke, Part II: Lacquer and Inro, Part 
III: Sword-fittings, Tsuba, Metal, Tsuba and 
Swords, Part IV: Buddbistic Section, Chinese 
Antiques, Chinese and Japanese Miscellanea 
(New York, Paragon Reprint Corp., 1966, iv 
+ 209, iv + 97, iv + 125 + 43 pp.; LXX, 
LVII, LXXXIII, L pls.). 


A reprint by the Paragon Book Reprint Corp., 
a work published in London in 1912 and truly 
unavailable on the book market. The four volumes 
that make up the work, richly illustrated, supply 
an interesting picture of the minor arts of the Far 
East; the abundant illustrative material offers an 
extremely rich typology of ivories, lacquers, works 
in metal, jade, etc. Particularly useful are the lists 
of the signatures of the artists who produced those 
works; the book, even if it betrays the period 
in which it was compiled, is a highly useful reper- 
tory that is a welcome reprint in this handsome 
edition. 
LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


WALTER A. STAEHELIN, T'he Book of Porcelain, 
(London, Lund Humphries, 1965, 87 pp., 34 


pls.). 


This beautifully illustrated volume is merely 
the comment on an album with representations of 
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the manutacture of porcelain in China in the 
18th century. “That valuable album was only re- 
discovered in 1954, at an auction in London. 
The watercolour illustrations deal with the manu- 
facture, the transport and the sale of porcelain; 
the comment turns to Western writers contempo- 
rary with the artists who made the illustrations 
(D'Entrecolles, Du Halde) and what writings were 
left by a great Chinese ceramist, T’ang Ying. 


LioNELLO LANCIOTTI 


Udayanáráyana Raya, Pracina bbárata mem nagara 
tatha nagarajivana, (Ylahabád Hindustani Eke- 
demi, 1963, 289 + 20 pp., 34 pls.). 


This is an accurate study based on literary and 
archaeological sources on town-planning and the way 
of life in an ancient Indian town. It starts from 
the Vedic times, discussing the different names 
of the various settlements, and defining their parts 
and components. There is also a notice, arranged 
as a geographical dictionary, listing the most im- 
portant towns: Pataliputra, Puskalavati, Taksa$ilá, 
Kausambi, etc. 

The chapter on town-planning is mainly based 
upon the prescriptions of the Vaszuvidya: the same 
can be said concerning the foundations and layout 
of the houses. 

The chapter on administration is also based 
on the Sanskrit sources: the same can be said for 
the one dealing with the various activities which 
can take place in a town, the festivals, the pavilions 
in which they take place, the servants, prostitutes, 
etc. 

The book is a well-made summary of the subject; 
it treats and testifies to the Author’s good ac- 
quaintance with the Sanskrit documents. 


GIUSEPPE Tucci 


Ht 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


W. L. Y. YANG and Teresa S. Yawe, A Bibli- 
ography of the Chinese Language (New York, 
American Association of Teachers of Chinese 
Language and Culture, 1966, xiv + 171 pp.). 


A bibliographical collection with a highly entic- 
ing title. In reality, this contains more than 2,000 
titles, mostly included in earlier bibliographical 
collections (from the Bibliotheca Sinica of Cordier 
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to the China in Western Literature of Yuan Tung- 
li, from the Index Sinicus to the Revue Bibliogra- 
phique de Sinologie), limited exclusively to con- 
tributions in Western languages. A bibliography 
of Chinese and Japanese works, -Jesser-known in 
the West especially, would have been more useful. 
Despite this, this is a handy repertory that lets 
us see what aspects of the various problems con- 
cerning the Chinese language have been discussed, 
from the publication of the Notitia linguae sinicae 
of J. Prémare (Malacca, 1831) to our time. Some 
Works of the last century managed to escape the 
notice of our alert compilers, though: for example, 
the Grammaire cbinoise of A. Rémusat (Paris, 
1822), the Syntaxe nouvelle de la langue chinoise 
of S. Julien (Paris, 1869-70), the Cursus littera- 
turae sinicae of A. Zottoli (Shanghai, 1878-85, 5 
vols:) and many other works of varying value. 


LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


Whwc-Tsir CHAN, Chinese Philosophy, 1949-1963: 
An Annotated Bibliography of Mainland China 
Publications (Honolulu, East-West Center 
Press, 1967, xiv + 290 pp.) 


This highly useful bibliography of philosophical 
research in mainland China is due to Wing-tsit 
Chan, the author of some valuable studies on 
Chinese philosophy. He lists, in forty-three sec- 
tions, 213 book titles and 756 articles, which 
document for us the present-day tendencies of 
Chinese researchers, and what problems have 
mainly interested scholars and aroused discussion 
in contemporary China. Anyone who wants to 
deal with Chinese philosophy today cannot ignore 
the bibliographical information supplied by the 
author. 

LioNELLO LANCIOTTI 


Verzeichnis der Orientalischen Handschriften in 
Deutschland im Einvernebmen mit der deutschen 
Morg. Gesellschaft, herausgegeben von Wolfgang 
Voigt. Band II. Indische Handschriften, Teil 
I, Herausg. von Walther Schubring, beschrieben 
von Klaus L. Janert, mit farbigen Tafeln und 16 
Lichtdrucktafeln (Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner, 
1962, XIII + 295 pp.). 


The catalogue contains 495 numbers, and is 
divided into 17 parts, each dealing with a special 
branch of Literature: Vedic, Epic, formal Cult (i.e. 
Mantra, Stotra, etc.) Cult itself, treatises on 
dharma, poetry, history, biography, philosophy, 
grammat, lexica, poetics, metrics, mathematics and 


astronomy, astrology, medicine, notes and researches 


left by scholars (Weber). 


The necessary indices follow: Titles, names of 
persons, geographical data, chronological dates, etc. 
At the beginning: prasasti and colophons are given. 
The earliest manuscript is that of a Vetdlapajica- 
vimsatika and is dated 1413. A very precise and 
accurate work. 


GIUSEPPE Tucci 


ETHNOLOGY 


Kart JErrMAR, Die frühen Steppenvolker - Der 
eurasiatische Tierstil - Entstebung und sozialer 
Hintergrund (Kunst der Welt - Die aussereu- 
pdischen Kulturen). (Baden-Baden, Holle Ver- 
lag, 1964, 276 pp., numerous colour plates, 
photographs, text drawings, 3 maps). 


Of recent years, Karl Jettmar, well-known tor 
his work on the ethnology and archaeology of 
northern Eurasia, has won the appreciation of a 
wider public by illustrating his specialised studies 
in summaries accessible to the general reader. 
These deserve to be mentioned, even though what 
interests us mainly at the moment is the work we 
are reviewing. They are: Die Aussage der Ar- 
cbáologie zur Religionsgeschichte Nordeurasiens 
which is part of the volume Die Religionen Nord- 
eurasiens und der amerikanischen Arktis (Die 
Religionen der Menschheit, vol. 3, 1962), and 
Sibirien und der asiatische Steppengiirtel, (1966), 
a chapter of Vorgeschichte, the first volume of 
the 35-volumed Fischer Weltgeschichte. In these 
two works and the present monograph, the Heidel- 
berg scholar avails himself of the latest data and 
the most up-to-date conceptions: he provides a far- 
ranging historical and archaeological survey of that 
boundless expanse of Asia which, till a few decades 
ago, was treated rather as the Cinderella of archae- 
ology. The fact is that the relevant sources were 
in a language that had for too long been neglected 
by most archaeologists and art historians who con- 
tinued to be imbued with Europazentrismus and 
a culture that was jealously 'classical. In contrast, 
with these general studies — apart from other 
more specialised writings — Jettmar has taken 
his place among those researchers, forming a 
modest band, who have set out to explore the 
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singular world of the steppes scientifically. This 
is the world of the Scythians in the, widest sense 
of the word that at one time a great poet like 
A. Blok had set against western man. In actual 
fact, however, this world always remained linked 
to the rest of the Euroasiatic continent by a net- 
work of cultural and ideological ties and, at bottom, 
by a common historical destiny. 


Thanks to Jettmar's works for the wider read- 
ing public, the latest of which is the one we are 
reviewing, we are convinced that the world of the 
Eurasian steppe will acquire a clear and permanent 
status in the "historical conscience’ of an ever- 
growing western public. For the work we are 
reviewing has already been brought out — or as 
far as we know is about to be — in the principal 
European languages (an Italian edition; for ex- 
ample, has already been published by Mondadori 
in the well-known II Saggiatore series). The fact 
that this work has the form of an art-book con- 
taining a lavish number of fine colour plates and 
drawings and 3 maps will not, we think, militate 
against its diffusion. The plates, indeed, are of 
uncommon clarity, real gems of the tecnique of 
reproduction that has itself become an applied art. 
But what will endear this book to the discerning 
reader is the spirit pervading it. The boundless- 
ness of the steppes emerges from every page of 
the work written in a style of more than common 
accomplishment by an author whose knowledge of 
this world has been gleaned not only from books 
but from his experience as a man and an explorer. 
We can think of few other works so deeply in- 
formed by the 'numinous' dimensions of space 
which escape the average man who is patt of the 
urban civilisation of the West. L'Empire des 
Steppes by R. Grousset, the masterly German 
translation of the Secret History of the Mongols 
by E. Haenisch, or at a purely artistic level A. 
Chekhov’s The Steppe - The Story of a Journey 
may, perhaps, be placed in the same category. 

Jettmar, too, also makes a journey over the 
Steppes but not a short one like the very moving 
one little Yegorushka made when he left his be- 
loved mother and went to the not too distant 
secondary school. Jettmar’s journey takes him 
across millennia of history (for the Steppes have 
a great history though the layman continues to 
think otherwise), across expanses of geography and 
history ranging from Pontic to Caucasian Scythia, 
from the ’Anino culture’ in eastern Russia to the 
Minusinsk basin on the middle course of the 
Yenisei, from the Altai to Transbaikalia and 
northern Mongolia, from Ordos between the 
Hwang-ho and the Great Wall to as far as Tuva 
at the source of the Yenisei, from the Shakas of 
Central Asia to the steppes of northern: and 


eastern. Kazakhstan, from Upper Palaeolithic down 
to the more refined metal cultures of the first 
millennium of the Christian era, and so on. The 
Steppes remain ever the protagonist of these fasci- 
nating vicissitudes, even more so than the teeming 
throng of peoples that emerge from it to survive 
but a day, l'espace d'un matin, in terms of history’s 
measuring rod. Mounted on their swift horses, 
they ride over it and then find eternal rest, often 
guarded and preserved by the ice of millennia in 
a Riesenkircbbof, the gigantic cemetery consisting 
not only of the kurgans of Minusinsk to which 
Castrén applied this macabre term, but also of 
thousands of other tombs, princely and humble 
alike, spread out over these unending expanses. 
Steppe archaeology is largely Gráberkunde — a 
science of burial places and based on them: but 
the artistic treasures, the ornaments, the necklaces 
executed in metals and precious stones, and even 
the carpets, all concealed within the tombs and in 
small part brought to light, represent the triumph 
of life over the fleetingness of time. To a growing 
extent, reproductions of the principal objects found 
in the steppes of Eurasia have been included in 
the latest manuals dealing with the history of art; 
and in fact many of the illustrations chosen by the 
author for this work will not be unknown even 
to the average connoisseur of the history of art. 
But this will not prevent him from deriving fresh 
pleasure from these treasures so perfectly repro- 
duced, and also from the informative and at times 
ample captions added by the author so that these 
objects can be set within the framework of his- 
torical and artistic events that he has delineated. 


Although the declared theme of the work is 
the Tierstil, the Euroasiatic zoomorphism born in 
the steppes, it is not the sole one. For this style 
is bound up with a mentality sui generis and an 
original and unique magical and religious structure 
with concomitant economic and social forms: in 
short, this style is the product of a Ganzheit, of 
a totality glimpsed behind a multiplicity of details 
and variants and conditioned by different ethnic 
entities and individual geographical environments. 
The exponents of this style and culture are the 
horse-riding peoples whose economy is founded on 
nomadic stock-breeding. And if the style some- 
times penetrated the wooded steppes, too, this 
is to be explained by the influence exercised by 
nomads also in that area. The origin of the 
gigantic kurgans in the upper valleys of the Altai 
and of the tombs in the Pamirs and Thian Shan 
is similar: until even a short while ago the high- 
lying pastures were used during the summer by 
steppe-dwellers. What is curious is the absence 
of evidence of the animal style between the Sea 
of Aral and the Caspian: Jettmar thinks this is 
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due to the very adverse conditions of preservations 
in this area which has also been less explored 
than the others. The Tarim basin, too, which 
is mainly agricultural, lies outside this picture. 

The author remarks that many problems con- 
nected with this style are stil unsolved and call 
for further study and research. To be sure, the 
initial stages of the Tierstil show an identical 
chronological horizon over the whole area where 
it later becomes endogenous; and this fact could 
suggest a genetic link between the individual 
'provinces' of this style: yet it is very difficult 
to identify its first centre of diffusion. Another 
singular problem is the preference shown by this 
early nomad art for portraying predatory animals 
and game while at the same time almost avoiding 
those animals of vital importance to nomadic 
economy, a fact that would seem to confute the 
relationship — deemed necessary and essential by 
some authors — between nomadism and the ani- 
mal style.  Jettmar's view is that these genetic 
questions can only be clarified by a wider overall 
view. This would embrace both the entire area 
of the steppes and the neighbouring cultural and 
sedentary worlds and carry us from prehistory and 
protohistory and from the early and middle Bronze 
Age down to the art of the Achaemenian age and 
beyond reaching as far as the irruption of Turkic 
and Mongol races into the steppes, and yet further 
to the time of the «emperor of the steppes >, 
Jenghis Khan, who descended from a wolf and a 
hind and was «still invested with the ideas of 
a past that had already become mythical and from 
which the animal style arose ». as Jettmar observes. 
It is the completion of a time-cycle of two and 
a half millennia. 


Lack of space will not allow us to follow, step 
by step, the author's fascinating attempt at a 


"systematic reconstruction of the history and origins 


of this world's artistic and spiritual tendencies. 
The appendices contain very useful material, above 
all, a map of'the steppe area in Asia showing 
individual « provinces of the animal style » as well 
as nomadic and non-nomadic peoples, oases, deserts, 
steppes and forests; etc. The complex succession 
of peoples, cultures, styles and motifs in this area 
from 900 B.C. to 200 A.D. is elucidated by the 
author (he was, perhaps, overawed at first by such 
an unsuspected wealth of material) with the help 
of a very detailed synoptic and comparative table. 
This charts the political and cultural destinies of 
the many areas involved over eleven centuries: 
they are compared with what Jettmar calls « the 
most important partners of the peoples of the 
steppes », — the empires and cultures that arose 
in Iran, Armenia, Hither Asia in the widest sense, 
and in the China of the various dynasties. In 
the circumstances, the correlation between the 


peoples and cultures of the steppes and the great 
Oriental empires, the everlasting theme of Eura- 
sian history down the centuries, is bathed in a 
new light as a result of Jettmar’s exposition. In 
his approach, he is clearly indebted to Soviet 
researches, first and foremost for the archaeological 
material resulting from excavation: for Steppen- 
arcbáologie is the speciality (but not the monopoly) 
of Russian and nowadays Soviet science. The 
archaeological treasures of China and Mongolia 
have only been explored by systematic and scien- 
tific methods for a few decades past. 


We should like at this point to dwell for a 
moment on the interesting and indeed amusing 
chapter in which the author tells of the fast 
moving events that surrounded the discovery of 
steppe art and of the first collectors of such 
treasures. The story begins with Peter the Great 
and one of the first « industrialists » in all Russia: 
Nikita Demidov, the son of a blacksmith and serf, 
who became the richest entrepreneur of the empire 
owing to his starting to exploit metal mines in 
the Urals. 

Upon the birth of a son to the emperor, De- 
midov gave him a truly princely gift: more than 
100,000 roubles in ready cash, a fine collection of 
works of art in solid gold. As to the origin of 
this treasure, the only thing that was known was 
that it came from the mounds of Siberia where 
Russian plunderers had for some time been at 
work. It is no surprise, then, that the Czar at 
once charged the governor of Siberia to supplant 
the plunderers and continüe their work on behalf 
of the Crown. Later, this < Siberian gold» was 
transferred from the treasury of Peter the Great 
to the Hermitage Museum in Leningrad where it 
remains today one of the curiosities that are most 
admired. Since the 18th century, of course, the 
collection has been notably enlarged; but from 
the beginning admiration for these objects coming 
from Siberia and southern Russía has been ac- 
companied by discussion of the intriguing problem 
of their origin and their classification in terms 
of history and art. Russian, and later Soviet, 
science has devoted hundreds of studies to this 
problem as is evident from the copious bibliography 
Jettmar has compiled, but it would be unjust to 
underrate the contribution of western specialists 
(without claiming to provide a complete list, we 
recall the names of A. Alféldi, I.G. Andersson, 
R. Bleichsteiner, V. Christian, M. Ebert, N. Fet- 
tich, M. Ghyka, F. Hancar, C. Hentze, G. v. Ka- 
schnitz-Weinberg, H. Kühn, Gy. László, B. Laufer, 
O. Maenchen-Helfen, G. Merhart, E.H. Minns, 
B. Salin, K. Schefold, J. Strzykowski, G. Supka, 
Z.F. Takács, A.M. Tallgren, Z. Vinski, J. Wiesner, 
and I. Zykan). 


As the author rightly recalls, a great date in 
the story of Steppenarchdologie was the year 1924 
when the « Altai Expedition of the State Ethno- 
graphical Museum » (of Leningrad) was founded. 
It was headed by S.I. Rudenko who, from 1929 
onwards, began the excavations at Pazyryk in the 
Altai Mountains that led to the discovery of the 
famous frozen burials, justly reckoned among the 
most sensational finds of modern archaeology. 
While A.L. Mongait in his well-known Arcbaeology 
in tbe U.S.S.R. (1961) gives only a summary ac- 
count, Jettmar provides a detailed analysis of 
kurgans I-V at Pazyryk as well as the cemeteries 
of Tuekta I-II and Bash-Adar I-II. The dating 
of individual barrows is arrived at with the help 
of dendrochronology and radio-carbon, etc’; but 
investigators have not reached agreement over the 


' precise dating of individual kurgans and groups of 


kurgans. The majority opinion among scholars 
is that they run from the 3rd to the Ist century 
B.C; but SI. Rudenko, himself the director of 
excavations in the Altai, places them two centuries 
earlier. Jettmar dispassionately relates the discus- 
sions occurring between the two principal ex- 
cavators in the Altai, Rudenko and M.P. Grjaznov. 
These ate not just arguments usually taking place 
between scientists: they involve serious questions 
not only of dating but also of interpreting indi- 
vidua] necropolises and their remarkably interesting 
contents, The latter have in part been very well 


: conserved by the ice and include objects in wood 
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and hide, wool and silk, furs, embalmed human 
corpses some of which are tattooed with zoo- 
morphic designs, horse carcasses, and wonderfully 
ornamented harnesses, and so on. This material 
is carefully illustrated in the text and in addition 
by some fine plates and text figures included by 
the author. Jettmar largely accepts the hypotheses 
put forward by M.P. Grjaznov and does his utmost 
to establish a solid stratification of cultures to 
which the objects found can be related, links 
between individual cultural phases, and so on. 
Ás we have pointed out, the theory developed 
by Jettmar (concurring here with Grjaznov and 
others) is that the carriers of the Tierstil were the 
horse-riding peoples — nomads and cattle-breeders. 
The starting point for this attemped reconstruction 
is the « Ándronovo culture » dating back to the 
second and beginning of the first millennium B.C.: 
it was the culture of farmers, shepherds, and cattle- 
breeders who made use of bronze and had a sizable 
‘foreign trade? — Altai tin, for example, got as 
far as-Europe. This phase was reached in the 
9th-8th centuries B.C., and then all at once there 
was a transition (one is tempted to say 'leap') to 
horse-riding nomadism: fixed sites were forsaken, 
and the dead person’s own mount is placed with 


him in the tomb, etc. This sudden change-over 
of steppe farming populations to nomadism, an 
extensive taking the place of an intensive economy, 
and the rise of 'horsemanship', constitute one of 
the central problems of prehistory in Eurasia: and 
Soviet science (at least K.A. Akishev should here 
be named alongside Grjaznov) continues to at- 
tribute the maximum significance to it. 


To some extent Jettmar shares this schematic 
evolutionary pattern prevailing in Soviet science. 
We cannot go into details but it can be said that 
the difference between his interpretation of the 
historical and cultural dynamics we are discussing 
and that favoured by Soviet science consists mainly 
in this: Jettmar, broadly accepting the hypothesis 
already put forward by R. v. Heine-Geldern, 
supposes that an impulse from without — from 
another geographical, cultural and ethnic area — 
brought about the structural changes evident in 
Asia in that epoch, while for Grjaznov and others 
the process is, as it were, endogenous. By this 
they mean that the more complex economy peculiar 
to Ándronovo culture restricted itself increasingly 
to a special branch, cattle-raising, bringing about 
a gradual reduction of cultivation and a turning 
over of land to cattle and pasture. It was for 
the protection of such land and in order to extend 
it that new offensive and defensive tactics were 
required: those of the horse-rider. It is also true 
that Soviet interpretation of prehistory is not 
without its less dogmatic voices: those who do 
not deny that stimuli came from other cultural 
and ethnic centres — for example, as regards the 
Karasuk culture’ that around the 12th century 
B.C. replaced Andronovo culture in the Minusinsk 
area, N.L. Clenova traces its origin to Iran. If 
this be so, it would clearly have brought with it 
those impulses encouraging a transition to horse- 
manship. As is known, Heine-Geldern, seeking 
the Usrubeberd, the centre of ’restlessness’ that set 
a 'great movement of peoples and cultures! going, 
concentrates on the Pontic area in the 9th and 
3th centuries B.C. (hence his theory about a 
< Pontic migration»). This offensive movement 
of Thracian, Caucasian and even Teutonic peoples, 
originating in Europe, is thought to have alarmed 
the peaceful peasants of the steppes spurring them 
to take defensive action: that is, defence on horse- 
back. The consequences of this ethnic < restless- 
ness » would thus have extended to central, eastern 
and south-eastern Asia. The entire area of the 
steppes is thought to have been affected by this 
pressure and migration of peoples with repercus- 
sions that can be ascertained at the archaeological 
level as far as the « Dong-son culture » of Indo- 
china which abounds in peculiar horse-riding traits. 
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Pottery, too, of supposed eastern European prove- 
nance, noticed by Tolstov in the neighbourhood 
of the Sea of Aral, could thus be accounted for 
as well as many other cultural features (those at 
Tannu Tuva and a particular type of chamber- 
tomb in central Kazakhstan unexpectedly reveal- 
ing analogies with burial practices of the Hallstatt 
culture. 

This theory (or rather hypothesis) of the Pon- 
tische Wanderung has been partly completed and 
partly modified by Jettmar. He points to the 
Altersklassenorganisationen, the cult and military 
organisations of male youth, as the social and 
religious basis for the provision of formations of 
roving soldiers — a sort of ver sacrum, a well- 
known religious institution among many peoples 
of the ancient East, ancient Thessaly, Etruria and 
Italy, etc. Herodotus and others attest to the 
existence of these organisations among various 
Iranian peoples of the steppes, the Sauromatians, 
Parthians and even the Persians (cfr. the Kyrou- 
paidia of Xenophon). Jettmar’s own explanation 
of the phenomenon of ancient migrations in terms 
of history and religion is as follows: «In those 
times migrations did not occur just because horses, 
and later iron, opened up new possibilities. It 
must also be supposed chat a tendency to migrate 
far existed and was based on the religious factor ». 
In Jettmar’s view it was this religious and dynamic 
principle of the ancient East that got transmitted 
to the peoples of the steppes once contact was 
established which then grew ever closer (due also 
to trade in metals) between the areas of the steppes 
and the fringe zones of the high oriental civili- 
sations. According to Jettmar’s modified version 
of Heine-Geldern’s hypothesis, the ’mobilisation 
of the steppes’ was not provoked just by contact 
with the 'areas of restlessness’ of eastern Europe 
and the Caucasus, but also by relations with people 
to the south, in Iran and Assyria, etc. 


Many pages of the work are devoted to a 
survey of the relations between the steppe-dwellers 
and these «dynamic areas» to south and west: 
it is such contacts that are thought to have brought 
about, or contributed to, the transition of steppe- 
peoples to mounted nomadism. Naturally, Jettmar 
tealises that this brings us face to face with a 
very complex ‘process, fairly protracted in space 
and time, that will never be reconstructed in all 
its details. Clearly, it is extremely difficult and 
often foolhardy, to wish to coordinate the indi- 
vidual phases of this process with the characteristic 
stages and numerous variants of the zoomorphic 
style, from southern Russia (where Hellenic arti- 
sans developed this style in the service of the 
Scythians) to the Sarmatians, to Minusinsk, to 
Ordos and so on: a process that both Soviet 


scientists and Jettmar attempt to account for in 
scientific terms formulating those theories which 
we have already referred to. Those propounding 
them are largely conscious of their provisional and 
hypothetical character; for new excavations and 
discoveries can radically modify horizons. How- 
ever, the close bond between the genesis and 
ethnogenesis of horse-riding peoples and the for- 
mation of individual semantic and stylistic features 
that make up the Tierstil can be deemed a sure 
insight of the research carried out in the past 
few decades. It is a style that took shape at a 
time when the steppes opened to the culture of 
Hither Asia. It would seem, too, to have found 
its most typical embodiment in Central Asia, 
eastern Kazakhstan being its early centre — an 
area little explored hitherto. Close ties are also 
attested between Achaemenian art and the animal 
style of the steppes: in one sense the latter is a 
barbarous pendant of the former. But to the end, 
ingredients are manifest in the animal style that 
derive from very ancient strata of the mind of 
primitive hunters and fishermen; from those strata 
that the well known explorer of the Shamanist 
world, H. Findeisen, termed Tierschicht — a con- 
ception of the world based on the animal and 
perhaps the identity of man with the animal. In 
our view, in dealing with the zoomorphic style due 
weight should be given to this permanent magical 
substratum of Shamanism in the widest sense. 
Jettmar in his final pages recalls — somewhat 
en passant — that stylistic tendencies such as the 
predilection for the spiral and inversion are a 
legacy of remotest antiquity. On the other hand, 
the author fully acknowledges the mythical and 
magical significance of a number of animal portraits 
like that of the stag (perhaps the sacred symbol 
of one of those cult and military associations of 
young warriors to which he attributes such decisive 
‘importance for the ethnic, ideological and artistic 
dynamism of the steppes). 

The author's long and exciting "journey over 
the steppes’, condensed into his fine book, ends 
with some observations that deserve to be noted. 
For example, even in later centuries some motifs 
were borrowed as symbols by the Turkish nobility 
of the steppe, by the Steppenadel, by the < white 
bones », that is, that closed class that had been 
gradually forming and that, by resuscitating these 
old symbols of an already legendary past, wished 
to stress the « pathos of distance » separating it 
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RICCARDO VanvELLL Afghanistan ultimo silenzio 
(Bari, De Donato Editore - « Leonardo da Vin- 
ci », 1966, 297 pp., 77 figs.). 


If we recall that this is the first book on 
Afghanistan to appear in Italy after the disgraceful 
one by P.F. Mele (reviewed in EW, XVI 1-2, 
p. 153), we must admit that there is a tremendous 
improvement. The volume is elegant in format, 
with photographic illustrations that are intelligent 
and technically first-rate; nomenclature and to- 
ponymy are not too mistreated; the history of the 
country is often related in fairly exact terms. At 
times, though, the author’s hasty preparation shows 
up in serious errors, as when he tries to explain 
the complex events of the invasions of Bactriana 
and India between Alexander’s conquest and the 
establishment of the Kusana empire, or carelessly 
States that « among ancient scripts, Kharoshti and 
Parakrit (sic), both of Aryan origin, still contain 
many terms unknown to scholars, who have found : 
examples of them on vases and metals discovered 
in archaeological excavations >. But Varvelli’s work 
will never be used as a history text-book, so we 
need not worry on that score. After all, history 
is dealt with only in certain excursus alternating 
with journalistic « pieces », impressions, largely 
devoted, alas, to personal facts and tidbits that 
almost always bore the reader. The numerous 
personages who appear in Varvelli’s narration are 
real and bear their real names (even if mistaken 
at times): some diplomats, some functionaries, 
some Italians involved in various activities in 
Afghanistan. I must confess that certain portraits 
are true-to-life; but who really cares? The country 
too is vividly described, but one often gets lost 
in details, in superficiality. We find registered in 
the book impressions of a group of mountain- 
climbers (among them the author), unprepared to 
different degrees, who have really understood very 
little of Afghanistan but have still seen enough to 
carry on a brilliant conversation. But there is no 
harm in this, especially since the nation and its 
people ate viewed with sincere sympathy. 


Less pleasant are the sudden shifts in style, 
which go from the colloquial, with dialectal strains, 
to the boringly learned, thus occasionally producing 
involuntary effects of slight humor. Certain vaguely 
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But apart from these defects, the book is not 
wholly useless and there are broad sections that 
can be read with lively interest and pleasure. 

Lastly, a side note: the author might have 
included the Italian Archaeological Mission among 
the Italian scientific activities in Central Asia 
(pp. 264 f£), though this group has no merit of 
having discovered Begram, as the author seems to 
believe on pp. 47 f. 

Maurizio TADDEI 


Max KLIMBUORG, Afghanistan. Das Land in his- 
torischen Spannungsfeld Mittelasien (Wien and 
München, Austria editions, Osterreichisches 
Bundesverlag fiir Unterricht, Wissenschaft und 
Kunst, 313 pp.). : 


The book deals mainly with modern: Afghani- 
stan: the part dealing with ancient times denotes 
lack of information: what do « Aryavesta» and 
« Airyanam Veadscho » mean? Or rather, why have 
the Sanskrit and Avestaic forms been so tran- 
scribed? 

Asoka is given as a contemporary of Diodotus 
which is hardly true; the handling of the Bactrian 
period is equally brief and infelicitous; even what 
is said concerning Gandharan art is far from ex- 
haustive; so also the beginning of the Islamic 
period is according to my mind too briefly sum- 
marized. The past was not, obviously, the Author’s 
main interest. When we come to modern times the 
knowledge of facts rests on a sounder basis: what 
he writes on the administration of Afghanistan, its 
political evolution, its main problems, the political 
trends which have given rise to so many changes; 
the information he supplies on the leading person- 
alities of present-day Afghanistan, represents a 
good contribution to the study of modern Af- 
ghanistan, and does not fail to show the importance 
of this Nation, due to its geographical position 
and the new activities that are taking place in it. 


GIUSEPPE TUCCI 
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B. Ja. Sravisxy, Meždu Pamirom i Kaspiem- 
Srednjaja Azija v drevnosti (Between the Pa- 
mirs and the Caspian Sea - Central Asia in 
Antiquity). (Academy of Sciences of the U. 
S.S.R. - Central Editorial Board for Oriental 
Literature - « Nauka » Publishing House, Mo- 
scow, 1966, 328 pp., 100 illustrations, 7 histo- 
rical and geographical maps). 


This is a synthetic work intended for the wider 
reading public and popular in the best sense of 


the word. It sets out to give an overall picture 
of Soviet excavation and archaeological research 
carried out during the last twenty years in that 
area of vast perspectives, historical as well as 
geogtaphical, that stretches from the Pamirs to 
the Caspian Sea and from Neolithic times to the 
Islamic invasion. A scientific rigour pervades the 
book, yet it is also colourful and picturesque as 
befits: work written mainly for the non-specialist. 
But those whose profession it is to study ancient 
civilisations and the monuments, inscriptions, and 
objects uncovered by excavation will also find it 
a trusty guide to the antiquity of Central Asia. 
A host of Soviet publications have dealt with this 
theme: specialised journals, books and mono- 
graphs; but these disiecta membra are not easy 
to obtain in the West, and the appearance of 


_ this ample résumé by Staviskij meets a real need. 
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It is an organic work, learned but not pedantic, 
and deserves indeed to be translated into the 
principal languages thereby becoming an introduc- 
tory manual to the study of this world which is 
only now beginning to assume its rightful place 
in the "historical conscience’ of educated circles 
in the West thanks to ’western’ scholars like G. 
Frumkin, K. Jettmar, J. Wiesner and a few others. 

A book of this sort, what the Germans would 
call a real Tatsachbenbuch, based solely on facts 
and inimical to superfluous frills (but not to first- 
rate qualities of style) makes the reviewer’s task 
a hard one: he has, for reasons of space, to squeeze 
an abundance of material into his Procustean bed. 

The author succinctly describes the ’discovery’ 
of Central Asia for archaeology. Intimately bound 
up with this are the names of a few pioneers 
like V. V. Bartol’d. Exploration by the spade 
in situ began only in the thirties, was interrupted 
by the war, but resumed afterwards with redoubled 
vigour, the use of extensive equipment, and the 
most modern methods. Archaeological field-work 
in Central Asia is, indeed, indebted to a well- 
known foreign precursor whose signal merits are 
objectively acknowledged by Staviskij: the Ame- 
rican Pumpelly (1904). It was he who discovered 
the « Anau culture » and its polychrome pottery 
which was closely linked to the oldest farming cul- 
tures of the Near and Middle East and of south- 
east Europe, including, among the latter that of 
Tripole which became famous. The discovery of 
painted pottery cultures in far-off Turkestan prov- 
ed a real sensation at the time and soon led to 
exaggerated claims (it was thought, for instance, 
that the ancestor of almost all the farming cul- 
tures of the ancient East could be detected in 
this prehistoric culture). 

A detailed description of the pristine farming 
cultures of Central Asia forms one of the most 
important chapters of the present work which 


here draws largely upon excavations, and views 
put forward, by V. M. Masson. The monographs 
of this well-known explorer have received full 
attention by this journal and by the present re- 
viewer (e.g. the review of Masson's recent volume 
Srednjaja Azija i drevnij vostok - Central Asia and 
the Áncient East, 1964, in EW New Series, vol. 
15, 1965, nos. 3-4, pp. 310 f£). Rarely in the 
history of science have father and son proved 
such worthy pioneers as M. J. Masson senior, the 
excavator of the old capital of the Parthian em- 
pire, Nisa, as well as Merv and other important 
sites, and V. M. Masson, junior, a specialist in 
the early farming cultures of Central Ásia. Thanks 
to Pumpelly, the Masson pair, and other excava- 
tors (including Staviskij himself, who has directed 
various archaeological expeditions in Central Asia) 


the region around Ashkhabad has now a < seat of . 


honour » in the writings on prehistory and archae- 
ology. Anau LIII, D£eitun, Namazga-Tepe I-VI, 
Kara-lepe, and several millennia later, Nisa are 
all by now famous sites lying in the vicinity of 
the capital of the Turkmenian Fed. Republic. This 
book provides some exemplary data about such 
sites in the oases of southern Turkmenia and backs 
this up with a large assortment of maps, drawings, 
and synchronic and synoptic tables. 

With sincere regret we bid goodbye to these 
early farmers of the Neolithic and Chalcolithic 
age and follow the author in his leap down the 
centuries which takes us, in chapter II, into the 
oriental provinces of the Achaemenian Empire. In 
all truth, we can only speak of a "leap! cum grano 
salis, since the upper layer of Anau can in fact 
be assigned to the Achaemenian age. (Namazga 
VI, on the other hand, brings us down at most 
to the end of the Bronze Age between 1700 and 
1100 B.C. But the problem of the continuity of 
cultures in this area is far from being solved 
without gaps showing, and marked chronological 
discrepancies in the theories of Soviet specialists 
persist). 

Before Soviet expeditions and digging began, 
the prehistory of the eastern and central Asiatic 
provinces of the Achaemenian Empire was the real 
Cinderella of science. It meant that little indeed 
was known of this cultural and artistic world 
apatt from the famous « Treasure of Oxus» in 
the British Museum which was, in fact, illustrated 
by O. M. Dalton not as a spiritual fruit of the 
peoples of Central Asia, but as the supposed work 
of old Greek and Persian masters. This work of 
sculpture and carving produced by steppe-dwelling 
peoples in a mainly animal style has been sub- 
jected to more penetrating enquiry in more recent 
times both by Soviet specialists and above all by 
K. Jettmar (Die frühen Steppenvilker, 1964), and 
this has shown that « the Oxus Treasure marks 
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the transition to an important and fairly extensive 
artistic province: this province includes the Achae- 
menian Empire but it was probably formed syn- 
cretistically from many elements already pre-exist- 
ing in the empire of the Medes > (op. cit., p. 179). 
Though these objects lack the spontaneity of 
Nomad creation and the hand of artists conscious 
of their art is evident, their closeness to the art 
of the steppes is striking: the least that can be 
said is that the objects comprising this 'treasure' 
are inspired by the same animal style that domi- 
nated the world of the steppes for centuries if 
not for millennia. 

Unfortunately, Staviskij, unlike other Soviet 
authors, does not dwell sufficiently — at least in 
this context — upon these obvious connexions 
between the spiritual and artistic culture in the 
area he is surviving and the boundless hinterland 
of the Nomad, Euro-Asiatic steppes. Only in 
chapter III does he venture into these expanses, 
but save for a few fugitive references he does not 
expatiate upon the most characteristic feature of 
this ethnic-spiritual world — animal-style art; and 
still less on the specific concept of the world of 
which this art is the outward and visible form. 
Scientific attention is focussed on « material cul- 
ture» — a procedure which is de rigueur in So- 
veit archaeology — but at this level our belief is 
that no object, or complex of objeots, of any im- 
portance escapes the author's notice. Nor is this 
all: at all times the reader is provided with a 
concise chronological survey of the discovery of 
these archaeological complexes resulting from 
large-scale comprehensive expeditions. One of 
these became famous in the West and was directed 
by S. P. Tolstov to whom we are indebted for 
the rediscovery (this is what it amounted to) of 
ancient Chorasmia; others were the one led by 
A. N. Bernštam to Thian-Shan and the Pamir- 
Álai, and by Rudenko-Grjaznov to the Altai, and 
the Tajikistan Archaeological Expedition directed 
by A. Ju. Jabukovskij, A. M. Belenickij, and M. 
M. D’jakonov which brought to light the cele- 
brated wall paintings of Pjanjikent and the castle 
of Mug that formerly belonged to the heroic ruler 
of Pjanjikent, Divashtich, and contained famous 
archives and manuscripts in the ancient Soghdian 
language. And we have referred to only the most 
important feats of Soviet archaeology mentioned 
or described in this volume, and to but a few 
of the many names of those who have worthily 
served the cause of Central Asian exploration and 
who are included, at least in part, in the well- 
chosen bibliography added to each chapter. 

Chapter II summarises Soviet archaeological re- 
search in Chorasmia and Bactria (very useful data 
about the Greek-Bactrian kingdom is provided and 
illustrated by a number of coins related to the 


history, art and economy of the times); while 
chapter III takes us in the wake of the armies 
of the great Achaemenians: we penetrate the ex- 
panses of the steppes inhabited by nomad and 
warrior tribes, the Sakas, Scythians, Massagetae, 
and others too, whose names ebb and flow and 
are handed down to us by ancient historians. The 
author rightly recalls the confusion reigning in the 
nomenclature of these tribes that goes back to an- 
cient sources and induced L. N. Gumilev, in his 
valuable book on the Huns, to exclaim: < Massa- 
getae — they have never existed! » Staviskji, how- 
ever, shunning suchlike excessive pessimism, re- 
marks: « Although we are still far from the solu- 
tion of many controversial problems in the history 
of these peoples, yet as a result of the research 
undertaken by Soviet archaeologists, post-war ex- 
cavation above all, the veil of mystery has begun 
to be raised in this case, too. Though we do not 
know how, in antiquity, this or that people, whose 
kurgan are being brought to light by archaeolo- 
gists, was called, we are yet in a position to form 
a fairly exact idea of the culture, way of life, art 
and religious concepts of these peoples». To 
simplify matters the author, provisionally as he 
says, uses the term Saka to designate all these 
nomadic, stock-breeding tribes occupying the vast 
open spaces from the middle course of the Syr- 
Darya to the borders of China: it covers a wide 
belt of these ancient peoples comprising the step- 
pes of southern Kazakhstan and northern Kirgizia 
as well as the high mountainous region of the 
Tian-Shan and the Pamirs. A. N, Bernátam, whom 
we have already recalled as the forerunner in the 
methodical study of the archaeological remains of 
the north-east regions of Central Asia and of the 
Saka peoples in their history and culture, travelled 
more than 40,000 km. across the mountains of 
the central Thian-Shan and Pamir-Alai during the 
expeditions he headed, by way of the oases of 
the river valleys of the Ili, Chu, and Talas, and 
the plains of Tashkent and Ferghana, etc. Staviskij 
ranges over this vast world and its concomitant 
scientific data: his summary of the main results 
obtained is very useful; and on several occasions 
he puts forward his own deductions and theoretical 
considerations that would be reported here if space 
permitted. 

With an amplitude that is called for; the author 
describes and analyses one of the most imposing 
archaeological complexes of Saka peoples in the 
north-east of Central Asia: the kurgan of BesSatyr 
to the east of the capital of the Kazakh Fed. Rep., 
Alma Ata, in the valley of the Ili. These have 
been brought to light in various excavation com- 
paigns, the last of which was the one directed 
by K. A. AkiSev in 1961. This complex is a ne- 
cropolis composed of 20 stone kurgan of varying 
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size; architecturally speaking, it is very much sz 
generis and has posed several problems that scho- 
Jars have not wholly solved. The larger kurgan 
were surrounded by a low stone wall; moreover, 
at some distance from the kurgan were other ‘stone 
circles formed of enclosing blocks of the menhir 
type: they encompassed the kurgan on all sides, 
ot on one side only, and varied in number .reach- 
ing a maximum of 94. Clearly, these stone slabs 
were required for cult purposes — funeral rites, 
sacrifices and commemorative ceremonies, and re- 
mains of charred bone,ash and potsherds have in 
fact been found. Animal catvings are visible on 
some menhir, the main subject being the wild 
mountain goat with large horns bent backward. 
The carving on another block is particularly ex- 
pressive: it portrays a mountain goat lying on its 
back while nearby is a wolf (or fox) with a long 
hanging tail and upturned ears. 


Ás to this iconographic motif of the wild 
mountain goat, it is not out of place to recall the 
learned discussion that occurred some time ago 
between two'of the best experts on the shady 
valleys of the « Roof of the World». B. A. Lit- 
vinskij and K. Jettmar are both agreed that the 
cycle of beliefs connected with the wild mountain 
goat are of fundamental importance in this my- 
thical world of High Asia. But while the Austro- 
German ethnologist sees these traits — mainly 
studied by him among the Dard and Kafir popu- 
lations — as in some way linked with the mythical 
concepts of the peoples of the Caucasus, Litvinskij 
brings evidence to show that « among the Tajik 
mountaineers and the tribes of the Pamirs there 
existed an extensive cycle of beliefs connected with 
the wild mountain goat ». 

To this end, the Soviet explorer invokes a large 
number of parallels between the beliefs circulating 
in the Karakorum-Hindukush area and those of 
Tajikistan and Central Asia —- areas that link up 
by way of the Pamirs. Everywhere it is the 
mountain goat that is at the centre of the econ- 
omic, mythical and religious life of these peoples 
as G. Tucci has already perceived, enlarging the 
area in question by the addition of further data 
(< Oriental Notes > II, in EW, New Series, vol. 
14, nos. 3-4, September-December 1963, p. 153 
f£.) This journal has also dealt with the matter 
in connexion with the beliefs of the Kafirs out- 
lined by P. Snoy (EW, N.S. vol. 16, nos. 1-2,. 
March-June: 1966, p. 148 ff), and with reference 
to B. A. Litvinskij’s important contribution to the 
collective publication Indija v Drevnosti, 1964 
(see the same number of EW p. 159 f). 

Now this 'goat complex’ so peculiar to the 
inhabitants of High Asia, is corroborated in a 
surprising way in the catvings on stone of the 
Bessatyr kurgan which Staviskijs work. makes 


known to a wider public. Yet, as was pointed 
out, be shuns any interpretations in terms of art 
and religious history of this animal iconography 
and its embodiment in a wider ideological frame. 

Besides the kurgan and their architectural 
structure, the author concisely outlines other 
objects, too, that throw a light on the culture, 
art and religion of the « Sakas » of the north-east 
part of Central Ásia. First and foremost are the 
so-called «treasures» in bronze and iron, used 
mainly for cult purposes and found in the Semi- 
rechie. One of these, the « treasure of Issyk-Kul » 
has been in the Ermitage a good time and is 
known to non-specialists, too; but other collec- 
tions described here call for notice especially by 
the historian of religions, since they consist of 
sacred furnishings — large cauldrons, metal tables 
(probably used during sacrifice), vases for burn- 
ing substances serving as incense, etc. Many of 
these objects, especially the cauldrons (there are 
more than 70 of them) are decorated with carv- 
ings of animals. Apart from the lion, the 
animal that is never lacking is the mountain goat, 
the sacred symbol of High Asia. The kurgan of 
the Pamirs, too, have been prodigal in their supply 
of objects of deep interest to the historian of 
culture and religion: many of them have animal 
decoration and are synoptically reproduced on a 
number of plates inserted in the text. The rich- 
ness and beauty of these objects attest to the high 
cultural and aesthetic level of the Sakas of the 
Pamirs and to their experience in working a va- 
riety of materials for artistic purposes. 


In view of the scope of our Journal, the first 
part of this volume dealing with the prehistory 
and protohistory of the world set between the 
Pamirs and the Caspian has claimed our attention 
in more detail, We must, then, be briefer in sum- 
marising the contents of remaining chapters which 
deal with cultural worlds already illuminated in 
varying degrees by history and  historiography. 
Chapter IV is concerned with « the dreaded rival 
of great Rome» — the Parthian Empire, and as 
usual, provides a useful sutvey of Soviet historical 
and archaeological research in this field largely 
linked to the names of M. J. Masson (senior), 
I. M. D'jakonov, V. A. Livšic, G. A. Pugacenko- 
va, etc. Ás was to be expected, the author's expo- 
sition rests mainly on the excavations at New and 
Old Nisa. Yet the other principal sites are not 
neglected, Merv among them, the flourishing me- 
tropolis of Margíana, very extensive and strongly 
fortified owing to frequent raiding by nomad peo- 
ples from the neighbouring steppes. Several other 
imposing strongholds of this age like Cicanlyk- 
Tepe in Margiana, Durnali, Cil'burdZ, etc. are 
mentioned and are the subject of text drawings 
and maps. 
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Formerly, the scientific description of many of 
these sites was beyond the ken of those not pos- 
sessing specialised Soviet journals, and some of 
these are not easy to obtain in the West. Not even 
the popular and small, but useful, book by A. L. 
Mongait (Arcbaeology in tbe U.S.S.R., 1961) could 
give, in a few pages. an idea of the archaeological 
riches of the southern part of Soviet Turkmeni- 
stan, the spring-board of Parthian power. Of 
these, the present volume does not, of course, 
neglect the 2,500 Parthian documents found in 
the citadel of Nisà. They amount to what are real 
wine archives, as they refer almost without ex- 
ception to the storage and consumption of pro- 
ducts of the vine-growing industry. Alike from 
a philological and economic-social viewpoint, these 
ostraka are of inestimable value; and the detailed 
account supplied by the author will convince the 
reader of this. 

The « mysterious Kushan Empire» forms the 
subject of chapter V. It deals with the much- 
discussed question of the chronology of Kushan 
kings and the reign of Kanishka above all. We 
cannot, alas, follow the author into this chronolo- 
gical maze, or wrestle with the problem of the 
exact northern confines of this empire. Soviet 
scholars show an understandable interest in the 
role of central Asiatic areas within the geogra- 
phical and historical framework of the Kushan 
state, and in the impact the latter had on the 
vicissitudes of the peoples of Central Asia. The 
Indo-Scythian empire extending in the north from 
the Aral Sea to Khotan and southwards as far 
as Benares in the Gangetic plain, was on mainly 
hostile terms with the other two empires of that 
age, that of the Parthians and the China of the 
Han; while relations with the third empire, the 
Roman, were essentially friendly. All told, di- 
plomatic, economic and cultural relations of no- 
table importance existed between these four giants 
of the ancient world and were sealed and facili- 
tated by the great transasiatic caravan routes, that 
is, the «silk routes». The author briefly tells 
the story of these interrelations dwelling mainly 
on the role this central Asian area had in this 
« international » network: « Leaving aside... the 
sea route from the ports of western India towards 
Ronran Egypt, the work of Soviet researchers has 


revealed yet another important route of interna- 
‘tional communications in that epoch: the caravan 


route from Central Asia across the Eurasian step- 
pes towards the ancient cities of the area around 
the northern part of the Black Sea». A sizeable 
quantity of objects found for example in the burial 
grounds of Ferghana, Thian Shan, Tajikistan, on 
the Afrasyab (Samarkand), and so on (Chinese 
coins, silk fabrics,, lamps and Roman coins) attest 
to the intensity of such commercial and cultural 


relations extending over these enormous conti- 
` nental distances. The influence of Roman art and 
culture is borne out also by the countless imita- 
tions of products of Roman art and handicrafts 
(terracotta vessels, etc.) found in Soviet Asia, in 
Chorasmia, Bactria, Sogdiana, etc. as well as in 
the Indian possessions of the Kushans. 


In other words, Soviet research on the terri- 
tory of the confederate republics in Central Asia 
have proved the great importance of the Kushan 
period in the history of the peoples belonging to 
the antiquity of Central Ásia. One feature bound 
up with this period seems to be a striking deve- 
lopment of the irrigation system, so indispensable 
for the entire existence of that world: many 
stretches of this territory that are desert today 
were flourishing oases in the Kushan period. 


«The art of Gandhara, like the art of the 
Kushan Empire», the author points out, «for 
many years remained practically outside the field 
of vision of Russian and Soviet investigators ». 
The reason for this was that (apart from coins and 
seals) artistic records of the Kushan period were 
almost completely lacking in the museums of pre- 
Revolutionary Russia. But now the situation is 
different: « A lively interest in the art of Gan- 
dhára has sprung up ín Russia since the thirties, 
that is to say, since the first artistic specimens of 
the Kushan age came into the hands of Soviet 
scholars as an outcome of extensive archaeological 
research carried out in Central Asia». One of 
the best known monuments of this age on Soviet 
territory is the famous architectural, sculptural and 
pictorial complex of Toprak-Kala, in Chorasmia, 
not far from the Aral Sea, that was brought to 
light between 1945 and 1950. Its gigantic palace 
and famous « hall of the kings» not to mention 
its other richly ornamented halls abounding in 
sculpture and wall-paintings are now well-known 
through a mass of illustrations (cfr. this Journal, 
VIIII, no. 1, April, 1957, pp. 88 ff, with an 
attempted reconstruction in p. 85), many of them 
in « western » publications: the reader can be re- 
ferred to these: and he will share Staviskijs view 
that this complex is one of the most impressive 
in the whole of Central Asia and of the Kushan 
epoch to boot which is represented, in these 
lands, by another memorable discovery made by 
Soviet archaeologists — the sculptured stone frieze 
from Airtam, to the south-east of Samarkand. If 
the reader is anxious to collect further concise 
data about the far from scanty artistic remains of 
this period and of this intriguing syncretistic cul- 
ture, he will find an excellent overall picture in 
this book by Staviskij; and it is backed up by 
numerous reproductions, photographs (coins of 
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Kanishka, etc.) and reconstructions. The much 
debated questions of the diffusion of Buddhism 
in the Kushan Empire is also briefly referred to, 
though naturally in connexion with this empire’s 
central Asiatic provinces: and the famous Kushan 
inscriptions of Surkh Kotal are mentioned ez 
passant. 


The penultimate (sixth) chapter provides us 
with a new chronicle of expeditions and a more 
complete inventory of Soviet discoveries: « In the 
plains of the lower course of the Oxus »; that is, 
in ancient Chorasmia, forever linked to the great 
name of Tolstov. This chapter, too, fulfils the 
function of an excellent survey based on archae- 
ological material that is now limitless and which 
even the specialist now finds it hard to command 
(cfr. the various weighty volumes Trudy chorezm- 
skoj arheologo-etnograficeskoj ekspedicij edited by 
Tolstov). Worthy of note in this connexion is 
the description of the great necropolises of Cho- 
rasmia — Tok-Kala, for instance —- where exca- 
vation still continues but has already yielded up 
extensive knowledge of the intricate funerary set- 
up in Central Asia at this time, and has, above 
all, brought some very interesting ossuaries to 
light. “These are partly covered by paintings of 
great significance for the history of art and reli- 
gion: their subject is the bewailment of the dead 
and the ferocious ceremonies connected with it 
among the ancient peoples of Central Asia. These 
are also attested by Chinese and Arab historical 
sources (cfr. illustrations 82-85). The singular use 
of symbols evident on some ossuaries — a kind 
of sacred pictorial symbology — could, we think, 
have received less summary treatment than the 
author is disposed to give it. 

The seventh and last chapter of this work is 
devoted to the « Phoenicians of Central Asia > as 
the « classical author » of this area, V. V. Bartol'd, 
called the Soghdians. In fact, he declared that 
« the cultural activity (of the Soghdians) along 
the caravan routes of Central Asia is only slightly 
inferior to that of the Phoenicians along the ma- 
ritime trade routes ». This chapter summarizes the 
results of Soviet Soghdian studies based largely, 
but not exclusively, on the striking and now 
widely known outcome of Soviet excavations at 
Pjanjikent, and on mount Mug: we have referred 
to this already and also on former occasions (cfr. 
in particular, EW VIII, no. 2, July, 1957, pp. 
199 ff, where the most celebrated mural-paint- 
ings of that cycle are reproduced). The present 
chapter may serve to bring the reader up-to-date 
since the intervening decade, for the picture then 
sketched can be enriched by further data and in- 
terpretation. Despite such progress, it does not 
seem to us that, in the meanwhile, the icono- 


graphic mystery of Pjanjikent has been finally re- 
solved; nor has it by Staviskij in this fine and 
expert book. 


GUSTAV GLAESSER 


I. T. KRUGLIKOVA, Bospor v posdneanticnoe vremja 
(Ihe Bosporan Region in the Times of Late 
Antiquity), (U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, 
Moscow, « Nauka» Publishing House, 1966, 
224 pp. 53 ill). 


The Straits of Kerč, the Cimmerian Bosporus 
of antiquity, which unites the Palus Maeotis or 
Sea of Azov with the Euxine or Black Sea, formed 
together with the Tanais-Don the boundary be- 
tween Europe and Asia: it lay between numerous 
Greek cities that grew up in the course of the 
centuries both to the west of the Straits, on the 
peninsula of Kerč, and to the east of it, on the 
lamansk peninsula, and the (at least at the 
beginning) semi-barbarous Scythian, Iranian, Sar- 
matian, etc, populations of the Eurasian Hinter- 
land, This region is then one of noteworthy 
historical and archaeological interest. In fact, from 
the start of the last century excavations on the 
two peninsulas, continued almost without inter- 
ruption, have been able to reconstruct stone by 
stone the economic, political and social life of this 
second < Bosporus > between Europe and Asia. The 
Russian and Soviet bibliography dedicated to the 
cities and events of the Cimmerian Bosporus is 
almost endless at this point: one can say that 
few archaeological zones of the world have been 
as intensely studied as this territory, which was for 
long centuries the Bosporan State or Bosporan 
Kingdom. 

Some years ago there began the work of 
synthesis of the archaeological and historical ele- 
ments hitherto assembled, using excavation results 
obtained by the Bosporan Archaeological Expedi- 
tion. Even the series of these summaries is 
getting longer and longer. First place among these 
comprehensive works must go to the books by the 
Academy member A. A. Zebelev, who met a tragic 
death during the siege of Leningrad; he was one 
of the most profound scholars of the economic 
and social history of the Bosporan region. Among 
other things, he discovered that there had been 
a tremendous revolution among the Scythian slaves 
on the Bosporus at the end of the 2nd century 
A. D. We might say that all later studies, including 
the one we are to examine here, start from Ze- 
belev's fundamental research: to note only the 
monographs by V.D. Blavatskij, T. V. Blavatskaja, 
V.F. Gajdukevié, T.N. Knipovif, G.D. Belov, 
D. P. Kallistov, etc. Obviously neither the name 
of M. I. Rostovcev nor that of E. Minns can be 
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omitted from such a list of meritorious researchers. 

The present study does not concentrate ex- 
clusively on the separate city-states of the Black 
Sea, each of which has its own special history 
even if closely connected with that of the other 
poleis of the Bosporan Kingdom, but dwells on 
their social economic and cultural history, which 
is more or less common to the entire region. Mrs. 
Irina Timofeevna Kruglikova's work, instead of 
embracing the entire cycle of this civilization and 
these archaeological sites, concentrates on the last 
phase of their existence: her aim, in fact, is to 
« trace a picture of the gradual decline of economic 
life on the Bosporus in the 3rd and 4th centuries 
of our era, and define the role, in this process, 
of the “barbarian’ races that burst into the 
Bosporus ». 

And it is just such an atmosphere of decline 
that pervades the present book, the same air we 
breathe — si parva licet componere magnis — 
in Gibbon's immortal work, which offers us a 
picture of this kingdom at the extreme borders 
of the classical oikumene that recalls that traced 
by the Soviet writer: < The little kingdom of 
Bosphorus, whose capital was situated on the 
Straits, through which the Maeotis communicates 
with the Euxine, was composed of degenerate 
Greeks and half-civilised barbarians ». It is true 
though that this « degeneration » of the Greeks 
should not be taken too literally. The function 
of this state in the last centuries of antiquity has 
been clearly defined by Gibbon: « From the reign 
of Augustus, the kings of Bosphorus were the 
humble, but not useless, allies of the empire. By 
presents, by arms, and by a slight fortification 
drawn across the Isthmus, they effectually guarded 
against the roving plunderers of Sarmatia the 
access of a country which, from its peculiar situ- 
ation and convenient harbours, commanded the 
Euxine Sea and Asia Minor, As long as the sceptre 
was possessed by a lineal succession of kings, 
they acquitted themselves of their important charge 
with vigilance and success... ». 


The new material, due to excavations in the 
entire Bosporus area, has deepened our understan- 
ding of its social and political structure, prerequi- 
site for that defense of the Greco-Roman world 
against the peoples of the steppes which was the 
« historical mission » of these areas. While earlier 
publications, at least those of a mainly archaeo- 
logical nature, dwelt on the urban centers (Panti- 
capaeum, Myrmecium, Tyritace, Nymphaeum, Cy- 
taca, Cimmericum, Iluratum, Phanagoria, Patraeus, 
Hermonassa, Gorgippia and various others), the 
present study does not ignore even the minor sites, 
mostly agricultural, indispensable for the recon- 
struction of « provincial» Bosporan life. The 
author turns her attention mainly to the agri- 
cultural area of the European part of the kingdom, 


where during the early centuries of our era great 
changes took. place in agricultural organization and 
production: among these, there is the disappearance 
of numerous rural sítes of small size, of villas 
and properties devoid of fortifications, and their 
substitution by larger and more densely populated 
centers, placed in fortified areas; a defense called 
for by the increasing menace from outside, but 
also by the ever more marked appearance of large 
landed estates, Then too, in the first centuries 
Á. D., the population of the new rural colonies 
is found to be more and more « Sarmatianized », 
perhaps as a result of the settlements of single 
Sarmatian tribes, or parts of tribes: they were 
given land to be worked for the king and the 
great estate-owners. 


lhis was an evolutionary process that shows 
basic structural analogies with that which took 
place at the same time in the other border regions 
of the Roman empire. Theodore Mommsen, ap- 
parently not consulted by the author on this topic, 
could have taught her a good bit about the dy- 
namism of the process, where he says (Römische 
Gescbicbte, V. 4, 154): « The last phase of the 
Roman state is characterized by its barbarization 
and, in particular, by its Germanization; and the 
start of this process can be observed long before ». 
What Mommsen notes here in reference to Ger- 
manization is valid mutatis mutandis for Sarmati- 
zation too, as well as for other processes of 
infiltration and ethnic amalgamation, forewarnings 
— or rather symptoms — of the < barbarian in- 
vasion ». 

What Mrs. Kruglikova tells us about the evo- 
lution of landed estates in the area and epoch she 
deals with, finds a more or less exact correspond- 
ence in other border regions of Roman (and Greek) 
settlement at that period, and here too a «Western» 
historian of economics might have supplied her 
with numerous structural parallels: A. Dopsch in 
his basic volumes Wirtschaftliche und soziale 
Grundlagen der europäischen Kulturentwicklung, 
2nd ed. 1923); he however greatly neglects the 
Eastern part of the Greco-Roman socio-economic 
complex, just as his Soviet colleague avoids com- 
parisons with the contemporary situation in the 
West. 


The excavations summarized by the author 
have documented the great importance of vine- 
growing in the Bosporan area, but huge zones ot 
rural territory await further investigation, more 
thorough especially as regards the total economic 
resources of this region in the era under conside- 
ration. On the Taman peninsula vine cultivation 
was accompanied by highly intense corn-growing. 
On the whole, this zone around the Palus Maeotis, 
after the various decades of Russian and Soviet 
research, seems to us far less inhospitable and 
« barbarous» than it did to Aeschylus, for ex- 
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ample, who considered it to be the very ends of 
the habitable world. 


The rural sites of the European part of the 
Bosporus were destroyed in the last third of the 
3rd century of our era, after their invasion by the 
steppe peoples of the north and east, while the 
populations of the Asian Bosporus seem to be still 
aloof from these events in that period. On the 
contrary, at the end of* the 3rd and beginning of 
the 4th century, some of these Asiatic centers 
enjoy a period of late flowering: their destruction 
took place only in the later part of that century, 
probably due to the Huns who advanced to the 
straits through the Asiatic territories of the king- 
dom. These « barbarian > invasions, the struggles 
and destruction they caused, can be distinctly seen 
from archaeological sources (the historiographical 
ones, on the other hand, are very scarce), fairly 
solid for this epoch too: they consist, among other 
things, of inscriptions that celebrate the deeds 
and the victories of the Bosporan kings, or the 
erection of defense walls and towers. In this 
way an extremely dramatic chapter of the political 
agony of the ancient world, re-evoked by the 
shovels and the systematic exposition of Soviet 
archaeologists, rises up again before our eyes. 


Ín this context, we must mention as well the 
intense activity of «underwater» archaeology, 
carried out by both Soviet divers and those of 
the other nations that border on the Black Sea, 
Bulgarians, etc.: the Straits of Keré have been 
most generous in rendering up ship fragments and 
cargoes which went to the bottom of that stormy 
sea in that era: for example, a particularly in- 
structive ship whose remains were brought to the 
surface in 1960. All those interested in this new 
branch of archaeological investigation are referred 
to the fascinating material contained in another 
recent pamphlet put out by the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R. and by two well-known 
experts, the above-mentioned V.D. Blavatskij and 
the author of a highly useful « Parthian Culture », 
G. A. Kogelenko: the pamphlet is intitled < The 
Discovery of a Sunken World» (Orkrytie zato- 
nuviego mira, 1963). 

The millenary existence of these classical cities 
on the banks of the Pontus Euxinus is about to 
come to an end. The first blow by the invaders 
is directed against Gorgippia, a large market-town 
on the site of the modern Anapa, the second is 
against Tanais, at the mouth of the Don. The 
invaders are a Teutonic people, the Goths, as- 
sociated with other tribes. The menaced cities 
must not only face external danger but also social 
upheavals and political strife caused by increasing 
poverty in both cities and countryside. The decline 
of the economic situation can be archaeologically 
documented in situ, in the exterior aspect of the 
cities: the difference between the urban centers 


and the rural centers gradually becomes less notice- 
able, while business dealings, formerly so intense 
and «international»,are slowly reduced to local 
commerce. Even the ethnic make-up is being 
modified: elements which have filtered in from 
outside penetrate into both the aristocracy and 
the common population; they are Sarmatians, Alans 
and other «barbarians». Together with the 
changes in the economic and social structure we 
find those in the ideological, religious and artistic 
fields: in the 4th century, whole branches of the 
arts and trades are dying out. Bit by bit an 
exchange and barter economy is substituted for 
the mint and a monetary system. 


The picture traced by the author on the basis 
of Soviet excavations, since it is common to the 
entire ancient cultural world in process of decay, 
certainly offers little that is « unedited » or sen- 
sational: nonetheless, her task has been far from 
useless, In itself, the process of < barbarization > 
of culture and art, of architecture, ceramics, writ- 
ing, coining of money, etc., merits examination and 
should be evaluated by discarding preconceptions 
and too-schematic judgements centered on a sup- 
posed process, linear and fatal, of « flowering », 
« decline » and « decadence »: it was Alois Riegl 
who taught us a more adequate approach, with 
intrinsic criteria, to this art of the late Roman 
and Greek age, in which, before him, a Winckel- 
mann-type classicism saw only degeneration and 
‘bastardization. 


Our author too does not seem completely 
emancipated from similar schematizations, when 
she sees everywhere nothing but symptoms of 
« progressive barbarization ». However she realizes 
that «even if, in the second half of the 4th 
century, Greek traits in the Bosporan civilization 
are already hardly noticeable, they still do not 
completely disappear. In fact, even after the 
slaughter carried out by the Huns, many cities 
and villages continue to exist and certain ancient 
(cultural) traditions continue to be preserved ». 
Socially, the Bosporan nobility, even though im- 
pregnated with Alan and Gothic ethnic elements, 
maintains its own positions and its own preroga- 
tives, as can be gathered in the archaeological 
field too from the uninterrupted use of the mauso- 
leums of the great families even in later times: 
tombs brought to light at Kerč above all. 

We might have wished the author to have 
more decisively accentuated, at the end of her 
valuable monograph, the persistence of important 
elements of Greco-Roman classicality even in the 
incipient epoch of the «invasion of the bar- 
barians », a period in which pathogenic germs and 


germs of new life are almost inextricably mingled 
together. l 


GUSTAV GLAESSER 
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G. A. KošeLENKO, Kuľtura Parfit (Parthian Cul- 
` ture) — Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 
Institute of Archaeology, (Moscow, « Nauka » 
Publishing House 1966, 220 pp., numerous 
illustrations). 


As is known, and as has been documented in 
the past even in the columns of this magazine, 
the excavations in Parthia, a territory included 
today in the southern region of Soviet Turk- 
menistan, are among the most important contribu- 
tions of Soviet science to archaeological and histori- 
cal research in Asia. The sensational discoveries 
made by M.E. Masson in one of the ancient capi- 
tals of the Parthian empire, Nisa (the Greek name 
for Parthaunisa, whose official name would seem 
to have been ,at least from the time of Mithri- 
dates Í on, Mithridatkirt), near present-day Ashkha- 
bad, have even become part of the « archaeological 
conscience » of non-specialists; but since these ex- 
cavations were begun in 1930, a great number of 
other finds have confirmed the importance of this 
center as the incomparable source of our know- 
ledge of the political, cultural and economic life 
of this great empire, Rome's opponent. In this 
respect, one must note the decisive discovery, 
from 1950 on, of hundreds of documents in the 
Parthian language, found in the ruins of this city 
and written in a script derived from Aramaic; 
their deciphration and publication has continued 
since then. « Parthiology » now forms one of the 
most promising and, internationally, most interest- 
ing sections of Soviet archaeology, catried on by 
a mass of philologists and historians. 


Has the time now come to sum up this complex 
of researches, and to attempt a synthesis of « Par- 
thian Culture»? The present author — in his 
methodological preface to the volume that bears 
this title — does not hide his doubts on the 
matter, knowing as he does that « with the publi- 
cation of this work the problems connected with 
this subject are in no way to be considered as 
resolved, since the subject is too vast and complex 
to be included in a book of relatively modest 
dimensions ». While we share his reservations, we 
hardly find useless ‘this first cautious attempt to 
summarize and present the results hitherto attained 
by Soviet science, since there is increasing interest 
in Western Europe for this historical period and 
for this singular civilization; this interest is also 
evidenced by the symptomatic attention attributed 
to the problems connected with Parthian art (for 
example, that of the origin of frontality) by the 
participants in the Eighth International Congress 
of Classical Archaeology, Paris, 1963. Just as 
at that meeting Russian and « Western » scholars 
made every effort, in fraternal collaboration, to 
contribute to a better understanding of this civili- 
zation, as well as of those civilizations connected 


with it, such as the Bactrian, the Gandharan, etc., 
so an ever more close cooperation between all the 
specialists may lay the basis for another, future, 
synthesis, a little less « temporary » than the out- 
line KoSelenko has already supplied us with today. 
In this sense, there is the encouraging fact that 
the Russian author takes into full account the 
Western studies dedicated to this topic; in fact, 
the names and research of Dieulafoy, Godard, 
Herzfeld, Christensen, Debevoise, Cameron, Ghirsh- 
man, Schlumberger, Monneret de Villard and many 
others appear on many pages of the present work, 
denying certain < xenophobic > tendencies present 
in other Soviet publications. 

As can already be seen from this (very in- 
complete) list of names, studies on the political 
history, and also on the history of the art of the 
Arsacid empire, and above all on the relations 
between Romans and Parthians, are certainly not 
lacking: in spite of this, one cannot say the 
author is wrong when he states that the culture 
connected with this political organization, i.e. the 
cultural features of the numerous peoples included 
in this vast territory of Central and Near 
Asia, still have not gotten due attention from the 
experts. Among the tasks still to be carried out 
in full, the author names the analysis of the 
single formative factors of this cultural complex 
and their correlation; that is to say, mainly, of 
the elements of Greek and Hellenistic culture that 
penetrated into the East following the conquests 
of Alexander the Great and the existence of the 
Seleucid empire, of the relations between these 
cultural elements coming from outside and those 
of the single local populations, varying more or less 
from region to region, etc. On this matter the 
author disagrees and not unjustly, it seems to us, 
with those researchers who make their work too 
easy by talking abstractly about « Oriental » ele- 
ments: « Very often the Orient is thought of as 


something uniform, unitary, rigid, conservative and. 


intent on preserving nothing but its own ancient 
cultural traditions ». The author, in methodical 
Opposition to such theses, while not neglecting 
general and common cultural traits which are cer- 
tainly not lacking, concentrates his attention mainly 
on cettain deep differences and peculiarities to be 
found within the complex under study, and above 
all between the two main ethno-cultural com- 
ponents of this governmental whole: on one side, 
the regions occupied by Iranians, on the other by 
Semitic populations. According to the author, here 
we are not only dealing with ethnic differences, 
but also and above all with economic and social 
ones, which KoSelenko had already tried to specify 
in his well-documented article on Vestnik drevnej 
istorii (1963, 3) and which he now tries to clarify 
in more detail in many pages of this present book. 
In the terms of well-known Soviet schematology, 
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this difference must be fundamentally clarified on 
the level of class evolution, an evolution in which 
Mesopotamia, thanks to its millenary cultural past 
and thanks too to the presence of many Greek 
poleis in its territory, was far more advanced than 
the Oriental provinces of the Parthian state, where 
« the passage from the primitive social structure 
to that of class took place much later, and where 
the survival of the earlier phase remained remar- 
kably strong. Then too, in the Eastern part of 
the empire these factors contributed to a note- 
worthy isolation of each single ethno-cultural 
district ». 

Keeping within this < regionalistic » criterion, 
the author tries to define the characteristics and 
peculiarities of the cultures of each separate zone, 
both of eastern and western Parthia. In the for- 
mer, the zones examined are: the historical nu- 
cleus of the empire, that is, Parthyene, or Parthia 
in the geographical sense par excellence; Media; 
Persis; Margiana; Sakistan. In the latter: Meso- 
potamia and Elymais or Susiana (present-day Khu- 
zistan). The author supplies us with a kind of 
historical-cultural monograph for each single region 
through the almost five centuries of life of the 
Parthian empire. His task is made easier by the 
fact that this state, for long periods of its turbu- 
lent existence, was not seen as the emanation of 
a strong centralized power (which it was, though, 
under the great Arsacids Mithridates I and Mithri- 
dates II), but rather as a feudal state, a rather 
frail complex of semi-independent regions reigned 
by little local rulers. An eloquent symptom of 
this pluricentrism is, among other things, the fact 
that this singular state formation had no fixed 
capital, but a long series of different residences, 
such as Arsak, Hekatompylos, Ekbatana, Rhagai, 
Babylon and Ctesiphon, situated now in the eastern 
and now in the western part of the empire. All 
these political, residential and urban centers are 
amply illustrated by the author, together with 
many other cities and fortified sites located be- 
tween the Euphrates and the desert of Kara-Kum. 


Obviously a Kwiturgescbicbte of these huge 
areas, which formerly made up ancient Parthia, 
had mainly to take into account two basic cultural 
factors: religion and the figurative arts (architec- 
ture, ceramics, iconography, jewelry, painting and 
sculpture) which flourished there in the period 
under consideration (which extends, be it never 
forgotten, over more than 500 years). 


Ás regards the religious history of this period, 
and of the relative regions and peoples, we find 
ourselves forced to deplore the manifest insuffi- 
ciency of the author's attitude to it, or rather that 
of Soviet science, of which KoSelenko is a typical 
exponent, in this sector too. The lack of an ade- 


quate approach to the religious spirit and to the 
relative phenomenology of this epoch and this area 
is all the more unpleasant in that it is — in its 
strong syncretistic influence extending over all cul- 
tural fields, an agent clearly understood and high- 
lighted by the present author — a period and a 
realm of immense consequence for the future of the 
beliefs of humanity, in both East and West, This, 
in fact, is the period in which there are sown, or 
already arrive at early maturity, the seeds of the 
great religious movements that are to dominate 
later centuries: the Mazdaic renaissance, Mithraism, 
Zervanism, the various gnostic and mysteriosophical 
currents, etc. Even our author notes an increasing 
intensification of religious life, and especially of 


the mystery Cults in the various regions of the ` 


empire, and his corresponding interpretative for- 
mula, anticipating results, is already pre-constituted 
from the start: « The interest in mysticism is a 
regular result of the gradual decline of the ruling 
class... in Parthian society... for some time there 
had been tendencies toward the passage from sla- 
very to feudalism. So just as in the Roman em- 
pire, dictatorship, born from these conditions, 
found its expression in the divinization of royal 
power. The progressive degradation of the ruling 
class, the crisis of conscience, produced by the fall 
of the religions based on the polis and the gens, 
caused a reinforcing of mysteriality [sic: misterial - 
nosti]. The dissolution of the collectivities that 
had existed up to then, the transformation of their 
components into subjects (without rights) of the 
great king, in a play of political and social ele- 
ments, all this caused a tendency to find protection 
directly with the divinity: the mysteries, in fact, 
supplied the illusion of direct connexion with that 
divinity ». 

After having gone through such an extract — 
a mixture of « half-truths » and of what with the 
utmost goodwill can only be qualified as real ba- 
nalities — the reader will lose all hope, we fear, 
of finding in the Soviet archaeologist’s book an 
adequate and historically thorough analysis of the 
religious factor, as a spiritual agent, and of its 
importance in the cultural complex of the Arsacid 
era. To compensate for this lack, the reflections 
of the religious impulse in art, and especially in 
cult atchitecture, are treated by the author with 
great technical competence; he follows its evolu- 
tion from the Achaemenian epoch down to the 
threshold of the Sassanian. In eastern Parthia 
especially, Greek influence is only shown periphe- 
tically, in architectonic decoration, while architec- 
ture as such remains faithful to the ancient local 
traditions, to the Achaemenian heritage, even with- 
out obsequiously copying its models. The author 
notes the clear affinity between Arsacid cult archi- 
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tecture and that which affirmed itself in the Sas- 
sanian era: the type of fire-temple remains the 
same, and many structural elements, hardly hinted 
at in the preceding period, are fully developed 
later under the Sassanians. An interruption in 
continuity, maintained by some specialists, is not 
shown in the Parthian epoch. 


Ás in religious architecture, so in profane — the 
most imposing example of which is the Great Palace 
— the author finds a continuity of evolution be- 
tween the Parthian and Sassanian periods. Con- 
structive elements of the ancient nomadic and 
Central Asian heritage of the Parthians are linked 
with ancient-Oriental, Achaemenian and Greek 
elements to create the impressive palaces of Hatra, 
Firüzabád, Assur, etc., residence complexes for the 
princes with those of the gods nearby, buildings 
minutely described and illustrated by the author 
on the basis of planimetry and reconstruction at- 
tempts; for this he uses the immense bulk of mo- 
nographs due to the researchers previously-men- 
tioned and to other specialists in Mesopotamian 
archaeology. In his panorama of Parthian art, an 
eminent place is reserved, as was to be expected, 
for the paintings and sculpture of Dura-Europos, 
already the object of basic research by a famous 
compatriot of our author, M. I. Rostovtzev; in 
spite of the explicit recognition of the latter's 
merits in this field, KoSelenko accuses him, not 
without reason, of not having known how to dis- 
tinguish with sufficient clarity, in the extremely 
composite cultural complex of Dura, the authentic 
and original Parthian elements from those of Greek 
and Semitic origin: as we have seen, these ana- 
lyses make up, in fact, the main goal proposed 
by the present author for his research. 


Paradoxically enough, we must observe that 
Košelenko himself does not examine with sufficient 
attention the genetic ties that connect the Parthian 
palace with the supposed origin of the Parthian 
tribe, situated it seems in the steppes between 
the Caspian Sea and the Sea of Aral: the author 
supplies very little information about the greatly- 
discussed problem of relations between Dahae, 
Parni, Parthians and Sakas, perhaps because this 
group of questions (for the most part still sub 
judice) has for many years been the object of the 
research of a large group of other Soviet scholars 
(let us recall, for example, M. E. Masson, V. M. 
Masson, M. M. D’jakonov, G. A. Pugatenkova, 
etc.). On the basis of these studies, it seems that 
both the Achaemenian and Parthian palaces — 
whose architectonic forms are then perfected in the 
Sassanian era — originated in the « Scythian » step- 
pes: the first from the tent of the proto-Iranian 
chiefs, the second from a form of dwelling with 


vaulted roof, a construction originally made of 
reeds and branches. On the other hand, proto- 
oumerian seals have already revealed to us, in the 
sacred femenos of the goddess Inanna, large half- 
open halls built of reeds, with barrel-vaults: struc- 
tures that recall the type of the liwān of the Ar- 
sacid era, perfected under the Sassanians, and that 
later inspires the medrese and Islamic mosque 
One can presume that the /iwdn, so characteristic 
in the architecture of the Parthians, in Hatra, 
Firüzábád, Assur, etc., may be the product of the 
convergence of ancient-Mesopotamian and Irano- 
Parthian (or < Caspio-Scythian >) influences, con- 
firming the syncretism that dominates the entire 
area under consideration and its religious and 
artistic history. The symbiosis between the two 
cultural components (to which is then added the 
third, the Greek), is shown in ancient Elymais 
(Susiana), a cultural and ethnic border zone be- 
tween Mesopotamia and the Iranian plateau, whose 
cultural history in the Arsacid era is treated in 
a very instructive chapter of the present work. 


W. W. Tarn made the well-known: proposal 
to include the Greco-Bactrian dynasty among the 
« diadochi ». From this point of view even the 
Arsacids might be considered < diadochi »: in the 
Orient they continue the great Greek and Hel- 
lenistic tradition, along with their own traditions 
and those of the Semitic peoples received into 
their empire. Efforts such as those made by Tarn 
and KoSelenko (in spite of the imperfections pre- 
sent in the latter's work which we felt obliged to 
mention) represent a valid corrective to the ten- 
dency, which has prevailed for so long in historio- 
graphy, to study the Parthians mainly in their 
anti-Seleucid and anti-Roman function, ignoring 
their ties with Central Asia and with the East 
generally: their historical function consists rather 
in their being the « double frontier » between the 
two worlds. 


The Soviet author, in ending his book, also 
notes another important characteristic of Parthian 
culture as compared to other Oriental cultures: 
« One of the most important distinguishing traits 
of Parthian culture as compared with that of the 
Iran of the Sassanians and Byzantium is the ab- 
sence in it of all severe regulation, of a canon of 
life. Here everything is in movement, everything 
is in a state of ferment, in it there coexist phe- 
nomena that at first glance seem to completely 
preclude one another. This was the time of the 
closest cultural contacts between peoples... ex- 
traordinarily distant from one another. This leads 
to a great variety and complexity of the inherent 
processes. But through the entire picture, so di- 
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verse in tonality, there clearly emerge the great 
evolutionary lines, which prepare the next cultural 
day, the culture of the Iran of the Sassanian era, 
and, partly, that of the Late Roman Empire ». 


GUSTAV GLAESSER 


Südostasien vor der Kolonialzeit - edited by Joun 
ViLLIERS (Fischer Weltgeschichte, vol. 18, 
Frankfurt am Main, Fischer Bücherei, 1965, 
348 pp., 30 ill). 


This eighteenth volume of the by now highly 
successful Fischer Weltgeschichte takes the reader 
to a geographical-cultural part of Asia that still has 
not entered into the « historical conscience » of 
non-specialists and won that right of citizenship 
that, for example, India, Iran or China are now 
laboriously attaining, once the < Europocentric 
prejudice » which has dominated old-style histori- 
ography up until a short time ago, was overcome. 
In fact, the history and culture of the peoples of 
Southeast Asia, from Burma to the Philippines 
(before the arrival of the European conquerors and 
colonizers, but even after this fateful moment and 
down to our own days), traditionally receives, in 
current historical manuals, an em passant treat- 
ment, or at least one still tacitly inspired by the 
prejudice of Hegel: he, in his famous Vorlesungen 
über die Philosophie der Geschichte (not lacking 
in brilliant anticipations, by the way), did not 
hesitate to brand as ungeschichtlich and thus put 
into the shade this part of Asia. Works such as 
the present one are all the more welcome then, 
since, though they take duly into account the great 
ethnic, cultural, religious, political and commercial 
currents that swept over this part of Asia from 
outside in various waves and cycles, they none 
the less consider this area as a geographical and 
cultural entity unto itself, instead of treating it 
as a mere appendix to other geo-cultural areas. 


As opposed to many other volumes already 
published in this series, which appear to be works 
thought up and written en équipe, our book is 
written and edited by one scholar only, the stil 
young historian and Orientalist from Cambridge, 
John Villiers, who lived for many years in Bandung 
as a collaborator with the British Council; there 
his interest and his travels catried him to the most 
diverse zones of Southeast Asia, whose history, 
peoples and — at least in part — languages, he 
thus knows at first hand. Naturally, since our 
author is faced with a space of enormous size, 
which includes the present States of Burma, Thai- 
land, Laos, Vietnam, Cambodia, Malaysia, Indo- 
nesia and the Philippines (the use of the term 
Southeast Ásia for this territory is very recent, 


and was only coined by the Southeast Asia Su- 
preme Command towards the end of the Second 
World War), he cannot devote equal space and 
detail in his treatise to all these nations and re- 
gions: whatever Hegel may have thought of it. 
their plurimillenary history is extremely complex, 
especially when one precedes it, as does our author, 
with a highly-detailed — and, let us add at once, 
a highly valuable — prehistoric and protohistoric 
introduction. The author, to keep from losing 
himself in details, was then forced to consider in 
briefer fashion the marginal areas of this world, 
such as the Arakan coastal region in the Bay of 
Bengal on the one hand, and the Philippines on 
the other; and he can only dwell momentarily on 
some ephemeral political formations, of mainly local 
importance, which grew up from time to time in 
the central area. Dr. Villiers has generally con- 
centrated his historiographical interest on those 
territories whose history has a definite importance 
for understanding that of Southeast Asia itself, as 
far as that area can be thought of as a whole. 
Consequently, his book aims at clarifying those 
elements, those events and those ethnic, cultural 
and political correlations, thanks to which South- 
east Ásia is to be thought of as a historical-cultural 
entity that stands out against the common ground 
of Eastern Asia, to form what certain German 
historiographical schools might perhaps call Kal. 
turkreis. The author himself defines this main 
idea of his with great clarity, and it also forms 
the program of his book: « Geographical, cultural 
and economic elements have all helped to shape 
Southeast Asia into a unity in the broadest meaning 
of this word, and the sum of all these forces has 
created a pattern that, even if with different de- 
grees of definition, can be met with everywhere 
in the area between Bassein and Manila». The 
main task of the present study is then to define 
and describe the essence of that model, freeing it 
from irrelevant and obscure elements, but at the 
same time pointing ou: and illustrating the con- 
siderable differences that exist or are coming to 
birth within the model being examined. 


Even while considering Southeast Asia a distinct 
historical individuality, and thus excluding that it 
can be treated as a subordinate branch or appendix 
of Indian or Chinese history, the author points 
out — we might add, on almost every page of his 
book — „the more or less close ties between the 
histoty of this area and that of India and China: 
he justly notes that one cannot divide history into 
watet-tight compartments, least of all that of Asia, 
a continent that has seen almost endless migrations 
of men and ideas, especially religious ideas. From 
prehistoric times themselves (whose reflections on 
Indochina, Indonesia and Oceania are the object 
of a brief but instructive chapter in the first 
volume of this Fischer Weltgeschichte series, dedi- 
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cated to the Vorgescbicbte) many elements link 
the history of our area to India and China, but 
the intensity of these influences are not uniform 
either for the whole area or for its whole history: 
the acute and well-documented analysis of our 
author shows, in the respective chapters, that what 
he calls the process of < Indianisation > (Indiste- 
rungsprozess) varies from zone to zone, as regards 
its force of penetration, and certain sections of 
Southeast Asia receive little or nothing of it. 


While, for example, in present-day Cambodia or 


Java one can recognize at first glance the Indian 
nature of most of the art, the religious customs, 
the organizational forms of society and the habits 
and usages, in Vietnam or in the Philippines that 
character is far less visible. Chinese influence is 
even less radical and less extensive: Tongking 
and Annam were exposed to an intensive Sinisa- 
tion (Sinisierung) from very remote times, but the 
rest of Southeast Ásia, even though it had lengthy 
contacts with Chinese immigrants and merchants, 
was not too influenced by this. As regards Arab 
and Persian influence, then, it too had unequal 
effects, being noteworthy only ín those regions that 
converted to Islam. Even when Islam penetrated 
strongly into pre-existing cultural structures of 
Indian or pre-Indian coinage, the latter were gener- 
ally not wiped out, but continued to coexist and 
amalgamate with the cultural elements penetrated 
from outside. 

Thus the author sketches out, in the various 
chapters of his work, dedicated to the single 
sectors and single epochs of the area considered, 
the picture of a culture, or rather of a plurality 
of cultural forms, typically syncretistic and ex- 
tremely complex; but even as he attributes a more 
or less « hybrid » character to all these forms, he 
thinks he can affirm that «in each single case 
the mixture of the cultural elements has produced 
an absolutely unique synthesis ». 


As opposed to this stratified and syncretistic 
aspect of the later cultures, the indigenous cultures 
of almost all the peoples of this area show a 
«striking uniformity », to quote the author who, 
in a chapter of special interest to the protohistorian 
and the ethnologist, supplies us with a documented 
description of this indigenous ethnic and cultural 
level, explaining this uniformity by climatic, en- 
vironmental and ecological conditions, more or 
less the same in the whole area; rather easy 
maritime communication also binds the entire 
region together. We find everywhere the growing 
of rice with artificial irrigation, a high level of 
fishing, fruitgrowing, the development of farm 
communities led by a chief, as well as a religion 
based on the ancestor cult and on fertility cults. 
These are traits, preserved in various parts of 
the area, that have come down to our own day 
from the Neolithic or the Bronze Age. 


The bronze drum, an element of the greatest 
ethnological and historical religious importance, al- 
ready present in the Dong-son culture, has con- 
tinued its more than two thousand-year-old exist- 
ence, for example, among some tribes of Laos 
(Lamet), Vietnam (Muóng), etc., down to modern 
times. The author justly attributes this cult ele- 
ment, widespread mostly in the nomadic cultures 
of northern and central Asia, to Shamanism, and 
thus already dominant in the religion of the Dong- 
son age. The largest and most beautiful bronze 
drums come from Indonesia: the biggest of all 
is still preserved in a temple in Bali (the « moon 
of Pedjeng »). In general, « even today Shamanism 
has its widest diffusion in those regions, whose 
archaeological inventory lets us suppose that the 
influence of Dong-son culture was greatest there: 
these are the same regions in which Indian and 
Islamic influence was later to be weakest ». The 
author thus believes — an opinion worthy of the 
specialists” attention — that < Shamanism was one 
of those elements imported into the religion of 
Southeast Asia by the Dong-son culture >. 


Unfortunately space does not permit us to quote 
other extracts of historical-religious significance 
from this book, so rich not only in material but 
also in what the Germans call Anregungen. As 
regards the prehistory and protohistory of our 
area, the author supplies us too with a clear 
summary of present-day knowledge and hypotheses 
concerning the much spoken of question of the 
« Austronesian migrations >, that is, that of the 
« proto-Malays » (between 3000 and 1000) and 
that of the « deutero-Malays » (about 300 B.C.), 
the latter the bearers of iron. In this context, 
the author is guided mainly by the well known 
researches and theories of R. von Heine-Geldern, 
devoted to the Megalithkultur of the Neolithic 
Age in Southeast Asia, characterized by those 
grandiose megalithic constructions that are one of 
the marked countersigns of the proto-Malay cul- 
tures; these are then followed iby Southeast Asia's 
entrance into the culture of the age of metals 
and that Dong-son bronze culture that — as is 
known — Heine-Geldern sees as derived, ulti- 
mately, from the Europe of the Hallstatt culture: 
« The possibility of European influence has a 
certain consistency, and it is not wise to treat the 
Dong-son culture too casually as a provincial ott- 
shoot of the late Chou culture of China », says 
the author. Other ornamental motifs, found on 
bronze hatchets, round drums, bronze urns, etc., 
in Cambodia and Madura, reveal striking resem- 
blances to Caucasian works. This highly-discussed 
Dong-son culture supposedly spread to the Indo- 
nesian archipelago at the end of the first mil- 
lenium B.C. 
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We think the author is correct when he sup- 
poses that the cultural elements under observation 
may have been imported into the crucial area not 
so much by great migrations of entire tribes, as 
by merchants, artisans and small groups of colo- 
nists. As is known, Heine-Geldern has this 
migratory thrust, or at least its cultural reflections, 
after its having crossed all of Asia in various waves 
(his famous pontische Wanderungen) arrive even 
in the New World. (Cfr. among others his study 
with the significant title Die asiatische Herkunft 
der stidamerikanischen Metalltechnik, 1954). 


This entire problem which, for. the first time, 
tends to link European archaeology, through that 
of Asia, Indonesia and Polynesia, with that of 
prehistoric America, is still too premature in nature 
to supply a scientifically sound basis that is not 
made up of mere — if truly fascinating — hypo- 
theses. And we must note that even the dichotomy 
— still widely diffused today in scientific literature, 
especially the Anglo-Saxon, and dogmatically ac- 
cepted even by the present author — between 
proto- and deutero-Malay cultures, is considered 
too much of a simplification by the more acute 
representatives of the anthropology of today (v. 
Eickstedt, for example), and at any rate as not sut- 
ficient for explaining the intricate anthropological, 
ethnic and cultural structure of the Malay Archipe- 
lago. Two groups are distinguished today, more or 
less clearly, in that very Indonesian Megalithkultur: 
one of « monumental» style, Neolithic in origin, 
the other partly accompanied by an inventory of 
the Bronze Age and thus probably to be attributed 
to the Dong-son culture, with which this second 
« megalithic » style is supposed to have come into 
the Archipelago, On the whole, then, the « mega- 
lithic culture » of this part of Southeast Asia 
already seems highly varied, with many local dif- 
ferences, :pointed out by the present author too. 
Just as varied are the social customs and mores, 
above all religious, mythological and cult beliefs 
and practices, even if the author — as we have 
mentioned — always tries to find undeniable 
traits originally common to the entire area, thus 
preformed and moulded, for its later history, by 
its prehistoric past. 


We naturally cannot follow the author through 
the meanders of these historical events that took 
place in such a complex and vast area. Ás we have 
already pointed out, one of his leitmotivs is the 
< Indianisation > on the one hand, the « Sinisa- 
tion» on the other, extending through various 
periods and with varying intensity, over most of 
the area. Ás regards Indian expansion, he mentions 


economic factors and the various directions of 
Indian commetcial and ideological expansion, es- 
pecially that of Buddhism and Hinduism. 


The first State exposed to Indian influence 
was the kingdom known to us by the Chinese 
name of Funan, which from the 2nd to the 6th 
century dominated the southern part of present- 
day Cambodia and South Vietnam, but which 
probably also controlled some regions of Siam, 
Malaya, Java and Burma. Then the author goes 
on to the history of the first < Indianised » States 
of the Malay Peninsula and Indonesia (Borneo and 
Sumatra) important as trading centers located on 
the great ways of communication between India 
and China. A very detailed chapter deals with 
the influence of Indian and Chinese colonization 
on the social forms of Southeast Asia, on lan- 
guage and religion, the monarchic idea, institutions 
and classes, art and science. Then follows the 
history of the great kingdoms on the islands of 
Java and Sumatra, from Sri Vijaya to Majapahit 
and the end of the independence of his State. 
Since we cannot list all these informative chapters, 
we shall merely mention the detailed history of 
the political, social and artistic events of Burma, 
of the Khmer of Chen-la and the rise of Angkor, 
the history of the Thai peoples, of the various 
States of the Laotians, of the Sukhotai period, 
important for the history of Thai art, etc. The 
art, the literature and the political history of 
Laos, outpost of « Indianised» culture against 
the « Sinified » Vietnamese on its eastern borders, 
is followed down to the start of the French 
protectorate over that country. 


The Khmer monarchy too is followed along 
the brilliant arc of its existence, from Jayavarman 
VII down to the long period of decline of the 
kingdom and the abandonment of Ángkor. « The 
Khmers created at Angkor», notes the author, 
« the most magnificent of all the cultures of South- 
east Asia. Among all the kingdoms of Indochina 
and Indonesia, which followed one another, only 
the Khmers managed to defend the continuity of 
their rule for about a millenium. Their singular, 
and after all, negative philosophy enabled them to 
attain such a high degree of centralization, cohesion 
and collectivization, that {t made ‘possible the 
cieation of works of art of sublime greatness and 
of a State whose organization was far above that 
of any other Southeast Asian empire. Once they 
abandoned the cult of their King-God, the entire 
social and economic order of the State dissolved, 
and the culture of the Khmers died without an 
heir. But this fact neither clouds nor diminishes 
the splendor and the grandeur of the works they 
created ». 
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Lastly, we have arrived in that zone of South- 
east Ásia that has become, in our own time, one 
of the thorny problems of world politics. Anyone 
who wishes to ünderstand the historical presuppo- 
sitions of the present events in Vietnam, or wants 
a condensed but scientifically impeccable guide to 
the agitated past of thís country, will find in out 
author's study about twenty closely-packed pages 
summing up its history, from the Nam Viet king- 
dom down to the 18th century (its later history, 
down to the eve of the present events, is dealt 
with in another volume of the Fischer Weltges- 
chichte, vol. 29, entitled Die Kolonialreiche seit 
dem 18. Jabrbundert). « The present crisis », notes 
the author, «even though it has become more 
serious because of the irruption of new factors 
from outside, is basically the repetition of preced- 
ing crises that tore the country apart, preventing 
the growth of a coherent and united Vietnamese 
State ». 

The last chapters of the book also bring us 
up to modern times. They describe the penetration 
of new religious and political factors into South- 
east Ásia: the expansion of Islam and, later, the 
arrival of the Europeans. The diffusion of Islam 
in Indonesia is studied in all its local details, which 
differ from island to island in the Indonesian 
Archipelago. The great commercial rise of Ma. 
lacca in the 15th century was of fundamental 
importance for the process of Islamization; from 
here Islam was brought to Java, but without 
obtaining — neither here nor elsewhere — a 
total victory over both « Indianised » culture or 
local cults and beliefs. The commercial and po- 
litical intervention of the Portuguese, the Spanish , 
and, later, the Dutch, adds new and not always 
brilliant color to the picture traced out by our 
author. The activity of the European missionaries 
and the installation of colonial regimes in Cam- 
bodia, Vietnam, the Malay Peninsula, the Philip- 
pines, etc, complete the grand historical fresco 
that Villiers has tried to paint for us: and the 
result is one of the most successful in Fischet's 
entire series. 

Numerous detailed synoptic and chronological 
tables, a copious apparatus of well-chosen notes, 
and very up-to-date bibliographical and subject 
indexes increase the usefulness of this highly recom- 
mendable publication, the fruit of a promising 
Anglo-German scientific collaboration. From what 
we hear, this and other volumes of the Fischer 
Weltgeschichte will be issued in the near future 
in translation into the major European languages. 


GusTAV GLAESSER 


INDOLOGY 


Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum. Vol. YI. Part II 
- Bharhut Inscriptions edited by H. Liners, 
tevised by E. Waldschmidt and M.A. Mehendale. 
Archaeological Survey of India. 
Epigraphist for India (Ootcamund, 1963, VIII, 
VIII a.f. XXXVIII, 201 pls. XLVIIT). 


Prof. Liiders was requested to undertake the 
publication of the Brahmi Inscriptions: he started 
with the study of the Northern Inscriptions, leaving 
apparently for a further volume the study of the 
Southern group. The manuscript of the work 
underwent many vicissitudes. When Prof. Liiders 
was already ill he asked Prof. Waldschmidt to 
bring his enterprise to an end. But the war had 
broken out, and Prof. Waldschmidt was in the 
army: therefore, the manuscripts of the Brahmi 
Inscriptions as well as other manuscripts left by 
Prof. Lüders — who died on the 7th of March 
1943 — were handed over for custody to the 
Berlin Academy. When the war was over it was 
found that the boxes in which the mss. had been 
laid, had been plundered, their contents scattered, 
and a great part also lost. The introduction dealing 
with the different eras had not been written by 
Prof. Lüders; the section on the language of the 
inscriptions themselves was missing, as well as 
some indices. Since the best preserved and most 
complete part of the mss. was that concerning 
Bharhut, Prof. Waldschmidt proposed that priority 
‘of publication should be given to this part. The 
advice was accepted by the Archaeological Depart- 
ment. Although Prof. Lüders had already dealt 
with some of the Bharhut inscriptions, since it 
was found that in the mss. he had reverted to 
the same subject in greater detail, even correcting 
some of his former views, and since this part 
contained a criticism on Barua’s book on the same 
inscriptions, it was thought advisable to include this 
part of Lüders's researches in the proper section 
of the proposed volume. The revision, the ad- 
ditions etc. were undertaken by Prof. Waldschmidt, 
and brought to an end with his usual well-known 
diligence and accuracy; in 1952, Doctor M.A. 
Mehendale went to Gottingen in order to join 
Prof. Waldschmidt. 

The matetial contained in the volume under 
review is divided into two parts: 4) donative in- 
scriptions, b) inscriptions describing the sculptural 
representations. The introduction.is divided into 
three sections: a) Lüders's criticism of Barua's work 
on Bharhut, b) the language, c) date and palaeo- 
graphy. The donative inscriptions are divided into: 
4) donations by members of the royal family, 
b) donations by inhabitants of different places, 
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information and of inspiration to scholars. 


c) donations by a sculptor, donations by a painter, 
d) donations by men, e) donations by men without 
reference to native place or profession, f) donations 
by women. In Part II, the sculptural representa- 
tions and the textual tradition are separately 
studied, the Jatakas identified, or references made 
to other subjects (Chaityas, etc.). There follows 
a concordance with Lüders's list numbers, and a 
most valuable word-index of the Bharhut Inscrip- 
tions concludes the work. 


Some additions are made, suggested by new 
facts or discoveries occurred since the year 1958, 
when the book was already prepared for the press 
and the preface written. The plates are generally 
clear and readable. From what has been said this 
volume must be treated as a most valuable con- 
tribution to Indian epigraphy, palaeography, history 
ot Buddhism, and art; the Archaeological Depart- 
ment of India, ever so active, must be congratulated 
on its new undertaking. 

GIUSEPPE TUCCI, 


MISHRA BAMBAHADUR, Polity in tbe Agni Purana 
Punthi Pustak (Calcutta, 1965, XI + 200 pp. 
Appendix and Index, 1-86 pp. Errata p. III). 


The purdnas are an inexhaustible source of 
The 
Agnipurana which rightly claims to. be a kind of 
epitome of all sorts of sciences from the know- 
ledge of supreme reality (para) to astronomy, medi- 
cine, grammar, lexicography, iconography etc. is 
also very important for its section dedicated to 
politics, administration, and rajadbarma generally. 
Such a work has already been studied by many 
scholars and its date of composition has been a 
matter of dispute: though it is very difficult to 
establish when such a complex work was written, 
or at which time it reached its present form, it is 
generally agreed that the zerminus ante quem must 
be approximately placed in the 11th century. 
Equally doubtful is the place where the Purana 
was definitely elaborated, but there is a certain 
propensity to locate this elaboration near Gaya or 
Prayaga or, as the Author is inclined to think 
more vaguely and prudently, somewhere in North- 
East India. The bulk of the book consists of four 
main chapters dealing respectively with State and 
Kingship, Administration, Organization (Ministers, 
Civil administration, Judicial administration, Local 
administration), Revenue system, Army and Inter- 
state relations. 

The last three chapters are by far the most 
important: the various ideas and rules expounded 
in the Agnipurdna are compared with other texts 
of Niti, and vyavabdra dealing with the same 


subjects. This affords the Author the opportunity 
of showing his acquaintance with this kind of 
literature: even epigraphic material is given atten- 
tion, though perhaps this has not been completely 
investigated. The Appendix contains a most useful 
comparative list of the quotations in the Agni- 
burana from other sources (Purana, Smrti and Medi- 
cal treatises). The bibliography is rich but not 
complete: no reference for instance to the works 


of Kirfel etc. 


While works on this subject ate fortunately 
increasing in number, and: the history and ways of 
administration in ancient India are given greater 
importance than. before, the book by Prof, B.B. 
Mishra is a diligent research which shows a good 
acquaintance with the sources and the subject. 
lhe Index makes consultation easier. 


GIUSEPPE Tucci 


Maurice BLOOMFIELD, A Vedic Concordance 
(Delhi, Motilal Banarsi Das, 1964, XXII + 
1078 pp.). i 


It is the second issue, published by arrange- 
ment with the Harvard University Press by the 
well-known Indian publishers Banarsi Das, of a 
famous work, which was since long out of print 
and which represents an indispensable reference 
tool for all scholars interested in Sanskrit studies 
in general, and in Vedic studies in particular. 

The work need not therefore be presented: 
but the editors should be congratulated for this 
most generous and useful undertaking. 


GIUSEPPE Tucci 


9.C. KANBAWALA, Cultural bistory from tbe Matsya- 
purana. (Baroda, The Maharaja Sayajirao Uni- 
versity of Baroda, 1964, XXXIII + 477 pp.) 


The interest of Indian scholars for the Puranas 
is increasing: the different. Puragas are being in- 
vestigated, as they weil deserve, because they are 
a mine of information on Indian society. The 
Matsyapurdna — one of the most important from 
all points of view — has been accurately dealt 
with by the Author. He has divided his subject 
in the following main important groups: Social 
structure; marriage, family and position of women; 
political structure; religion and philosophy; social 
and economic life. 

There follow five appendices: a brief synopsis 
of the M. P., Chronological Table of Chapters of 
the M. P., according to Doctor R. C. Hazra, Geo- 
graphical data in the M.P., Flora and Fauna, 
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Editions and translations. This gives the Author 
the opportunity to enter into many-sided details: 
see, e.g., the chapter on food and drinks, and to 
discuss technical terms. Most important is the 
indexing of the geographical terms, as well as the 
chapter on weapons: but why on p. 144 < fire- 
arms », when there is no trace of them? 

A good work that testifies to the accurate 
investigations which the Author dedicated to his 
subject; it is to be hoped that such researches may 
be taken up by other investigators of the same 
standard. Very rich bibliography. 


GIUSEPPE TuccI 


Dante, H.H. INcALLS, An anthology of Sanskrit 
« Court Poetry », Vidyakara’s Subhasitaratnako- 
sa (Cambridge Mass., Hatvard University Press, 
1965, X + 611 pp.). 


I have the pleasure of reviewing in this same 
Journal the critical edition, by D. V. Kosambi and 
V. V. Gokhale of Vidyakara’s work, this very inter- 
esting anthology of which I was able to take 
another photograph, besides the one brought back 
by Rahula Sankrityayana, in the monastery of Nor. 

This most important book, which quotes from 
many authors otherwise unknown a few famous 
poets, has now here been translated in an admirable 
way by Prof. Ingalls. The undertaking was dif- 
ficult to achieve because Sanskrit poetry is generally 
not easy to render into any European language: 
in this case the difficulty is increased by the fact 
that we are confronted with single verses taken 
from a context which often is unknown to us, as 
happens in the case of quotations from untraced 
works. The translation by Ingalls has been a great 
success, and it renders most beautifully the 
Sanskrit original. He generally follows the text 
of the editors, but when his opinion differs he 
explains or discusses the point in question ih 
paragraphs. written in small type. It decidedly 
appears to-'me that his disagreements generally 
lead to an improvement. The notes are extremely 
abundant and may be very useful to students as 
well as to scholars. I call the attention of the 
readers to the Introduction, and especially to the 
first chapter of it, ‘Sanskrit Poetry and Sanskrit 
Poetics’, which is a re-edition of an article written 
ten years ago in the Indiana University Conference 
on Oriental-Western Literary Relations, which to 
my mind represents one of the best introductions 
to Indian Poetry and to Indian ideas on poetry. 

If I may be allowed to express my opinion on 
minor topics, I am not so sure about the state- 
ments concerning Bhartrhari. 

GiUsEPPE Tucci 


LINGUISTICS 


K. M. Musazv, Alfavity jazykov narodov SSSR 
(Alphabets of the Languages of the Peoples 
of the U.S.S.R.). (U.S.S.R. Academy of Sci- 
ences — Scientific Council for the Complex 
of Problems Connected with the Norms of 
the Evolution of the National Languages in 
Relation to the Development of the Socialist 
Nations — Moscow, «Nauka» Publishing 
House, 1965, 88 pp.). . 


The two years 1965-1966 saw the appearance 
of some basic works in the field of Soviet phi- 
lology with a double meaning to the latter word: 
works by Soviet philologists, and a study of the 
languages spoken in the U.S.S.R. In fact, there 
began to appear in that period a work planned in 
several volumes which will be a milestone in that 
science, the Jazyki narodov SSSR (Tbe Languages 
of the Peoples of the U.S.S.R.), a series of volumi- 
nous monographs, the first three volumes of which 
were published in 1966 while the remaining 
volumes will be issued in the near future. This 
great ‘series, already greeted with due interest 
by all the world’s linguists, is accompanied by 
the present brochure, less imposing but no less 
useful than these great realizations of Soviet lin- 
guistics; because the alphabet, that is, that series 
of conventional signs disposed in a precise order, 
each of which represents a vocalic or consonantal 
sound in a determined language, is in fact the 
basis, or the skeleton, of every language and every- 
thing written in a given language, be it the most 
banal or the most sublime creation in prose or in 
verse. 

Now, it is a fact that dozens of the languages 
spoken throughout the vast territory of the U.S.S.R. 
had no alphabets before the October Revolution, 
and thus no literature could exist in those lan- 
guages, except for the oral kind, certainly worthy 
of respect, but that has to be fixed «in black 
and white > if it is not to fall into oblivion and 
be handed down to posterity, especially in our 
time, so inclined to wipe out the things of the 
past, or to preserve them only as antiques. 


The present publication can give us an idea 
of how profound the « alphabet revolution » was, 
as it followed the greater one of a political and 
social nature. To tell the truth, even under 
Czarism there were sporadic and not very system- 
atic attempts, mainly by missionaries, to give 
certain peoples their own alphabets, created on 
the basis of the Russian script, and the Russian 
author duly records them. But even these alpha- 
bets remained the privilege of the few, while il- 
literacy reigned supreme in the lands of the Czar. 
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The majority of the populations of Asian Russia 
had no kind of alphabet: for example, those of 
the Far East, Far Northern Siberia, etc., and not 
even those of the Northern Caucasus. Other 
nationalities, or rather fractions of nationalities, 
used various types of writing simultaneously: for 
example, the Kazakhs, who used both the Arabic 
and Russian alphabets, or the Karaim, who turned 
to the Ancient-Hebrew as well as the Russian, 
etc. š 

The policy of nationality, tied to the name of 
Lenin, took as one of its most urgent tasks, apart 
from the creation of a modern public school system 
for the various nationalities, that — closely con- 
nected to it — of appropriate graphic systems 
for those nationalities. That obviously presupposed 
a thorough study of tens and tens of languages 
and dialects, and basically of the separate phonetic 
systems, essential for the constitution of the 
respective alphabets. This enormous task was 
carried out in the decade between the 20’s and 
30’s by a large group of linguists, and the main 
theoretical and practical principles they elaborated 
formed the basis for the creation of a great many 
written languages: i.e. languages codified in writ- 
ing and by now endowed with new literatures, 
worthy of interest even if so very young. On the 
whole about fifty Soviet nationalities, mostly 
Ásiatic, were dealt with, and in this way made 
their entrance into Weltliteratur. 


The elaboration of the graphic systems for the 
new literary languages of the U.S.S.R. was carried 
out in three phases, minutely described by our 
author. The first consisted of perfecting, with 
the most scientific criteria, writing already in 
(generally very limited) use among certain popu- 
lations. “This step could only affect those lan- 
guages that already possessed a modest graphic 
tradition. The second step can be called by the 
generic name of « Latinization »: this involved the 
rejection of the system of writing previously used, 
usually Arabic, and the adoption of Latin charac- 
ters. A number of peoples, previously without 
writing, were provided with a new graphic system 
on this basis. The third step was the transition 
to the Russian graphic base. Obviously a brief 
summary cannot follow these steps in an authentic 
« cultural revolution », which saw inserted into 
history — or to be more exact, at least into literary 
history — so many peoples whose very name had 
been unknown before, except among the small 
circle of specialists and ethnologists; this was a 
real palingenesis, heavy with consequences, and 
apparently still not adequately evaluated by many 
scholars of Oriental language, literature and civili- 
zation, who are still not aware of this immense 
new field open to their research. 

This is not the place to discuss the meaning 
of the by now almost universal transition to the 
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writing born from the Russian alphabet. As is 
known, a certain section of the international press 
— certainly not always unbiassed — has tried to 
intérpret this move as an emanation of pan- 
Russian chauvinism, Naturally, our author con- 
tests such insinuations, pointing out the numerous 
advantages of the Cyrillic alphabet, and even 
using the testimony of a great non-Russian linguist, 
J. Vendryes, who writes in his noted work Le 
Langage, 1950 (p, 385) «L'alpbabet slave de 
Cyrille et Méthode est un véritable chef-d’ oeuvre. 
Quelle différence avec l'alpbabet des Anglo-Saxons 
ou des Irlandais! Ceux-ci se sont évertués pendant 
de longs siécles à chercher le moyen d'adapter 
Valphabet latin à leur langue; ils n'y ont jamais 
réussi». For the Russian linguist, the Cyrillic 
alphabet is not only a model of clear and un- 
equivocal correspondence between letter and pho- 
netic base, but is far more adaptable than Latin 
writing, not to speak of the Arabic script, etc., 
for rendering the sounds of many Oriental lan- 
guages. It is true: mutatis mutandis. 


At first, in fact, the linguists who were elabo- 
rating alphabets for those languages still deprived 
of them, on the basis of the &irillica, tried to keep 
within the limits of the Russian alphabet. But bit 
by bit as they noticed that the phonetic system 
for which they were creating the alphabet did not 
wholly coincide with the Russian (and in many 
cases were completely different from it), they 
found themselves forced to resort to certain graphic 
innovations, so as to better specify determined 
sounds missing in Russian. Thus they arrived at 
the addition of a more or less long series of 
diacritical marks and symbols to the characters 
of the Russian alphabet, which had by then become 
the alphabet of the ex-illiterates: the addition of 
tvérdyi znak and mjagkij znak, as in Russian, of 
apostrophes, of two points, one beside the other, 
of a kind of cedilla, of strange vermiform adjuncts, 
and even (in the alphabets of the Ibero-Caucasian 
languages) of a composition of Russian letters with 
the Roman number I. 

The result was a real graphic Babel, increased 
by the fact that some federate and autonomous 
republics almost considered certain diacritical signs, 
arbitrarily created, as countersigns and monopolies 
of the republic itself and its language, without 
taking into account the graphic experiences of 
other republics in which a similar and kindred 
language used diacritical symbols often wholly 
different: there was lacking, to sum it up, any 
previous mutual consultation as well as central 
coordination. One cannot wonder, then, that the 
first alphabets, constructed on the basis of the 
Russian script, aroused much criticism; the elimi- 
nation of these defects — notes the author — 
« was difficult to accomplish in the period of the 
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cult of personality ». Only after the historic XX 
Congress of the Soviet Communist Party was there 
begun, in several republics, the work of revising 
their respective alphabets and the relative ortho- 
graphical rules. 


As the result of this reform, the typology of 
the alphabets used by the peoples of the U.S.S.R. 
is presented in the present publication (which is 
semi-official in nature, since it is put out by a 
special < scientific council » for this topic) in the 
following terms: 1) Alphabets based on the Rus- 
sian graphic system. They represent tbe great 
majority, but the single languages use the Russian 
model in different ways: some languages almost 
completely correspond to it, but for the majority 
of the alphabets, especially the Asiatic, the in- 
troduction of diacritical signs, sometimes strange 
and complex, was found to be indispensable; 2) 
Alphabets based on Latin writing: Latvian, Li- 
thuanian, Estonian. Since the Latin alphabet does 
not completely correspond to the phonetic structure 
of these tongues, let us add: as of so many other 
languages (especially the Slavonic languages), here 
too at all times they had to turn to the supple- 
mentary diacritical signs known to all scholars of 
these languages; 3) The traditional national alpha- 
bets: Armenian, Mkbedruli (Georgian) and Hebrew 
(for the Yiddish language). 

This chiefly theoretical and historical part of 
the present publication is followed by a broad 
and highly detailed phenomenological review of 
all the writing systems presently in use among the 
various linguistic stocks in the U.S.S.R. There is 
great practical utility not only for the linguist, but 
also for the ethnologist and the historian of Ori- 
ental races and peoples, etc, in the, various 
synoptic tables of the languages and alphabets of 
the Indo-European, Turkic, Ibero-Caucasian and 
Finno-Ugrian peoples, the < peoples of the North > 
in the U.S.S.R. (Tunguso-Manchurian, Samoyedic, 
Eskimo-Aleutian, Chukoto-Kamchatkan languages), 
the Mongolian peoples, the Dungans (who speak a 
Chinese dialect) and many others. 


For the scholar of phonology and general 
phonetics, the reading of this book will offer true 
intellectual pleasure: rarely can one find as- 
sembled in so few pages such a vast gamma of 
sounds, articulated by so many peoples, ethnically 
so different, and one must admire the effort made 
by the Russian specialists to transliterate these 
sounds into determined graphic signs — conven- 
tional, like all languages of signs, and sometimes 
extremely awkward, as the author himself admits. 
But at the same time he puts us up-to-date on 
recent efforts, still going on, that aim at perfecting 
and simplifying these numerous alphabets, efforts 
that should culminate in their unification into a 
single system of graphic transposition. 


While we wait for this distant goal to be 
realized, we have to content ourselves with the 
symbols elaborated by the meritorious Association 
Phonétique Internationale, graphic symbols based, 
as is known, on the Latin alphabet, with additions 
and modifications that, on the whole, seem to us 
no less bizarre and extravagant than those based 
on the &irillica, that we can admire in the synoptic 
tables of the present brochure. 


GUSTAV GLAESSER 


Jazyki Narodov SSSR (Languages of the peoples of 
the U.S.S.R.) vol. III: The Finno-Ugrian and 
Samoyedic Languages (Academy of Sciences of 
the U.S.SR. - Linguistics Institute, Moscow, 
« Nauka» Publishing House, 1966, 464 pp.). 


This is the third volume of a great scientific 
and editorial enterprise: a survey of the languages 
spoken by the peoples of the U.S.S.R. undertaken 
by the Linguistics Institute of the Russian Acade- 
my of Sciences. The first two volumes dealt 
with Indo-European and Turkic languages; but 
attention has. now been shifted to the realm of 
Finno-Ugrian and Samoyedic: and the relevant lan- 
guages are expounded and analysed by a team 
of competent specialists among the best known 
in Soviet science and the field of Finno-Ugrian 
studies in general. 

Ás we pointed out when reviewing the earlier 
volumes, vol. IV wil] deal with the languages of 
the Caucasus. and vol. V (the last) with Mongol, 
Tungus-Manchurian and Palaeoasiatic tongues as 
well as with some others that could not easily be 
fitted into previous volumes. When the entire 
work has been completed a unique corpus will be 
available for philologists and historians of culture; 
it will be a standard text in the history of lin- 
guistics and an authoritative model for the scientitic 
study of all language groups of Soviet Eurasia. 

As is known, the Finno-Ugrian languages ex- 
tending from the centre of Europe (Hungary and 
the Baltic countries) as far as the heart of Asia, 
form with the Samoyedic branch what it has been 
agreed to call the Uralian family. It is likewise 
well-known (and the brief philological and , com- 
parative Introduction preceding the analysis of 
individual Finno-Ugrian and Samoyedic languages 
confirms it) that the repeated attempts made since 
the first half of last century to prove the kinship 
of this family of languages with the Altaic (the 
so-called < Ural-Altaic hypothesis >) are still no 
more than conjectural. Among other things, com- 
parative surveys of both language stocks, whose 
criteria are informed by the latest achievements 
of contemporary linguistics, have been insufficient 
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hitherto. Until evidence to the contrary is forth- 
coming, the dichotomy between these two families 
of languages ‘must, perforce, remain in being; 
furthermore, the other familiar hypotheses of an 
original relationship (Urverwandtschaft) between 
this family and others like the Indo-European, 
Korean, Japanese and even the pre-Arian languages. 
of lndia such as Dravidian, remain more unsub- 
stantiated still. These theories are intriguing but 
unconvincing; they are supported more or less 
strenuously by some exponents of Soviet science; 
but the present volume intentionally excludes 
them. For the overall scope of this series — as ' 
we made clear in outlining the characteristics 
peculiar to it — is synchronic, phenomenological 
and descriptive. It follows, then, that readers will 
be somewhat disappointed if they delve into this 
volume, as in the earlier ones, in the hope of 
clarifying their notions about much-debated and 
hitherto unresolved questions regarding the genetic 
basis of this language stock, its initial area of 
formation and centres of diffusion. However, some 
consolation may be fouñd in the fact that indeed 
in no other part of the world — certainly not 
in the far from copious Finno-Ugrian studies of 
the West — wil the reader happen upon such 
a complete, detailed, and lovingly recorded in- 
ventory of these tongues, or at least of the very 
numerous languages of this branch met with in 
Soviet territoty. 

The succinct and meaty introductory chapter 
to the analysis of individual Finno-Ugrian lan- 
guages is by Mrs. K.E, Majtinskaja, who is also 
one of the two responsible editors belonging to 
the editorial board supervising this volume. She 
and the other specialists agree that the disintegra- 
tion of the Finno-Ugrian original language began 
to take place about 4-5 thousand years ago, while 
the separation of the Finno-Ugrian branch from 
the older and vaster "Uralian trunk is to be 
assigned to a much earlier period. Owing to their 
greater importance and number, the Finno-Ugrian 
languages are given the lion's share in this volume 
(pp. 9-362), the remaining hundred or so pages 
being devoted to the Samoyedic languages and 
dialects spoken around the Arctic sea in the 
northernmost regions of the Soviet Union. In the 
present monograph the Finno-Ugrian languages 
that are still living are divided up as follows: 
Baltic or West Finnic (the most important in 
this group are the Finnish of Finland, Suomi, 
which is, however, outside the U.S.S.R. and its 
concourse of languages, Ingrian or Isurian, Care- 
lian, Vepsian, Vodian, Estonian, Livonian); the 
Finnic group of the Volga (Erzya-Mordvin, Moksha- 
Mordvin, Mari); the Permian group (Udmurt, Komi- 
Zyryan, and Komi-Permyak); and the Ob-Ugrian 
group (Khanti, and Mansi). 

Together with distant Hungarian, the languages 


of the latter group form the Ugrian branch of 
the Finno-Ugrian family of languages; but like 
the Finnish of Finland, Hungarian falls outside 
this linguistic chart of the U.S.S.R. Lastly, there 
is Lappish or Saam, spoken by the Lapps of the 
Kola peninsula. We are faced with what amounts 
to a world of languages at least as far as extension 
and dialectal ramification are concerned. Numeri- 
cally, only Finno-Ugrian languages spoken outside 
the U.S.S.R., ie. Hungarian and Suomi-Finnish, 
ate used by more than a million people (14 and 
5 millions respectively). After that (within the 
group of West Finnic languages) there is a 
descending scale comprising Estonian (about one 
million), Livonian (300-400 persons for the most 
part bilingual), and Vodian (spoken by less than 
a 100 people). 

Several languages belonging to various groups 
have vanished without trace like that of the extinct 
Muroma tribe, the only record of which is pre- 
served in the surname of the famous hero of the 
Russian popular epic, Ilja Muromec. The Soviet 
authorities and scholars have been concerned to 
make every effort to safeguard, indeed reinforce, 
each linguistic unit however exiguous; but in spite 
of this it is not difficult to foresee that the 
reduction, and eventually the extinction, of the 
numerically and culturally less sturdy groups will 
go on inexorably. This means that the present 
survey of all these languages and dialects will 
acquire historical and retrospective value: the same 
is true for numerous tongues dealt with in the 
first two volumes and, it is safe to prophecy, will 
also be true for the two volumes that are still 
awaited. 


What we have already said in connexion with 
vols. I and II applies equally to the present one: 
in general, Soviet descriptive linguistics does not 
distinguish between "language! and ‘dialect’, or 
uses the former when it would be more ap- 
propriate to use the latter, term. In truth, such 
a distinction is extremely difficult in many cases 
and often arbitrary as well — a fact acknowledged 
by these Russian specialists more than once. Clearly, 
this is not the place for venturing into the maze 
of Finno-Ugrian dialectology; hence, we are obliged 
to omit certain objections, mainly of a method. 
ological nature, that arise even during rapid perusal 
of this volume. The situation in this field is 
confused: almost every specialist falls back on 
different, and often personal, criteria of classifi- 
cation and subdivision; but there is no doubt 
that, as far as the present volume is concerned, 
the well thought out and documented « Introduc- 
tions » do much to clarify the question. Apart 
from the general Introduction to the Finno-Ugrian 
languages by K.E. Majtinskaja that we have already 
mentioned, the Introductions to the following 
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languages are noteworthy: Baltic Finnic (by P.A. 
Ariste and E.E. Vjari); the Mordvin languages 
(by A.P. Feoktistov, who has also provided lin- 
guistic sketches of Erzya-Mordvin and Moksha- 
Mordvin); the Mari languages (by E.I. Kovedjaeva, 
who also provides an analysis of them); and the 
Permian group (by V.I. Lytkin, who has also 
dealt with Komi-Zyryan and Komi-Permyak) K.E. 
Majtinskaja has been responsible for introducing 
the languages of the Ob-Ugrian group which are 
of marked linguistic interest being closely linked 
with Hungarian. 

Worthy of separate mention is the excellent 
monograph on the language of the Lapp-Saam — 
that is the Kola Lappish — written by G.M. Kert. 
The Lapps distributed over Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land and the U.S.S.R. number little more than 
30.000 (1,800 in the U.S.S.R.) yet the Finnish 
linguist, E. Lagercrantz, has been able to count 
no less than 29 dialects in the Saam language — 
a separate dialect for every thousand persons. 
lhis situation recurs more or less in almost all 
the other Finno-Ugrian branches, for they belong 
to one of the most fragmented linguistic families 
in the world. The Lapps also, like most of the 
Finno-Ugrian and. Samoyedic populations in Soviet 
territory, are bilingual, a fact that facilitates their 
assimilation and absorption by the predominating 
language groups: it is a process that goes on 
willy-nilly, unenforced, indeed undesired, by the 
Soviet authorities. The author of this monograph 
has earned acclaim as a collector of a varied store 
of folklore embedded in the three main dialects 
of the Kola peninsula; indeed, most of the other 
experts in Finno-Ugrian philology contributing to 
this volume combine the talents of linguist, ethno- 
grapher, and explorer of the customs, traditions 
and art of the peoples whose language they are 
investigating. By this close intermarriage of lin- 
guistics and ethnography, Soviet scholars have 
achieved some striking successes in both disciplines. 

As regards the nomenclature of some peoples 
of the Finno-Ugrian group and their respective 
languages, Soviet scholarship in some cases is wont 
to use ethnonyms different from those common 
in the West. For instance, Mari, spoken in the 
Mari Autonomous Republic north of the middle 
course of the Volga, is known in the West as 
Cheremiss. In this tongue two dialects may be 
distinguished (the Russian authors, as usual, speak 
of jazyki, languages): Lower (lugovomarijskij) and 
Upper (gornomarijskij) Mari. Among the Permian 
languages, Udmurt, better known as Votyak, is 
the language of the Udmurt Autonomous Re- 
public, between the Vyatka and Kama rivers. The 
people today known as Komi, in the Komi Autono- 
mous Republic, were in the past named Zyryans: 
a people and a language alike renowned for a 
literature dating from the second half of the 14th 


cent., the earliest recorded Uralian language docu- 
ments after Hungarian. In the Ob-Ugrian. branch 
in western Siberia, the Khanti are more commonly 
known as Ostyaks and the Mansi as Voguls. Inso- 
far.as they are closely akin to Hungarian, the Ob- 
Ugrian tongues have been. studied by a galaxy of 
linguists among whom the Magyars stand supreme: 
J. Budenz, the true founder of Finno-Ugrian com- 
parative philology and the author, too, of a still 
valuable Vocabularium Tscheremissicum (1866), 
and J. Szinnyei, for example. The Ob-Ugrian 
ethnic groups now occupying the forest zone of 
western Siberia are among the best studied, in 
their history. and ethnology, too, for they were 
already known to ancient Russian chroniclers in 
the 9th-lith cent. and were placed by them in 
their old seats to the west of the Urals along the 
upper reaches of the Kama and Pechora rivers. 
This family of languages comprises many other 
populations who have shifted their settlements 
down the centuries. This clearly brought about 
fairly radical changes in the structure and vocabu- 
lary of the respective languages: yet our authors 
refer to these but fleetingly and unsystematically 
owing to the ‘synchronic’ and descriptive nature 
of their linguistic sketches. Migratory movement, 
carrying many peoples of Uralian stock far from 
their hypothetical Urbeimat, and also a long way 
from their erstwhile neighbours, could not help 
but bring about that linguistic differentiation re- 
ferred to already as a marked feature of these 
languages, while in languages of the Altaic family 
the opposite process occurred, in spite of the fact 
that the growth and spatial diffusion of Turkic 
languages, for instance, is certainly in no way 
inferior to that experienced by Uralian tongues. 
As is known, Turkic languages (with the exception 
of Chuvash) are so close to one another in their 
structure and basic vocabulary that those using 
them can understand one another very well through- 
out the entire area of their diffusion — from the 
Balkans, that is, almost to the gates of Peking. 
Conversely, only a comparative philologist can 
show a Hungarian and a Finn the distant kinship 
between their respective tongues. We are here 
faced with a real enigma in the history of lan- 
guage: one that cannot, perhaps, be solved by 
linguistic criteria but only by those provided by 
history and ethnohistory in particular; and the 
authors of vol. III, consistently following a 
“synchronic? method, cannot be expected to clarify 
the matter. One thing is clear, however: the 
contrasting behaviour of these two linguistic 
families can hardly be invoked as evidence of the 
supposed original relationship between Uralian and 
Altaic languages. 


Ás we have already remarked, the last section 
of this work deals with Samoyedic languages, the 
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broad outlines of which are described in a very 
informative Introduction by N.M. TereScenko. 
Together with E.D: Prokof'eva, he is also responsi- 
ble for the monographical surveys of the main 
"languages" making up this branch which comprises 
four peoples who are fairly different also culturally: 
the Nenets (or Yurak); the Selkup (Ostyak Sa- 
moyeds) the Nganasan (Tavgi); and the Enets (Yeni- 
sei Samoyeds). As the first explorers of their inhospi- 
table territory (the tundra along the Lower Ob 
and Yenisei, etc), P.J. von Strahlenberg, P.S. 
Pallas, H.J. Klaproth and others, point out, and 
as N.M. Tereščenko recalls in his Introduction, the 
area of diffusion and the number of these tongues 
was once far vaster. .But some of them were 
subjected to a process of erosion; they were trans- 
formed by,.and assimilated 'to, Turkic languages; 
consequently, several languages belonging to this 
branch are now part of the Altaic-Turkic family. As 
in the work as a whole, the analysis of the phonetic, 
grammatical and syntactical structure of these 
languages leaves nothing to be desired. As in 
earlier volumes the brief texts illustrating each 
language are most interesting, and the bibliogra- 
phies are useful if at times somewhat incomplete. 


As an illustration of the spiritual world of the 
peoples of this last-named branch, a world of 
which language is an integral part, we should like 
to mention two works in English which will serve 
as a natural and fruitful complement to what we 
have said, and which contain essays translated 
from Russian. These are: Studies in Siberian 
Shamanism (1963) and Studies in Siberian Ethno- 
genesis (1962), both published by the Arctic In- 
stitute of North America, Toronto, and edited by 
H.N. Michael. 

GusTAV GLAESSER 


LITERATURE 


V. SrikonsKy, Indonezijskaja Literatura (Indonesian 
Literature); Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R., Institute for the Peoples of Asia, The 
Literature of the Orient (Moscow, « Nauka » 
Publishing House, 1965, 166 pp.). 


This is another volume in the collection of 
historical-literary monographs published by the 
Institute for the Peoples of Asia of the Academy 
of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 


Even at first glance in looking over the index 
of the material dealt with, one notes that this 
little volume holds both less and more than its 
title promises. 


Less: in that ancient Indonesian literature 
must content itself therein with an extremely ab- 
breviated treatment, condensed into a few pages. 
More: since besides modern Indonesian literature 
there are also included and amply discussed writ- 
ings that hardly can be listed among literary works 
of art, since they belong rather to a type of 
political and social propaganda that is « engagée », 
and cannot pretend to represent pure artistic crea- 
tion. It is true that the word «literatura» in 
Russian, used without the adjective, also includes 
this type of writing, while so-called « pure » liter- 
ature is generally called < budozestvennaja litera- 
tura >, artistic literature. 

As the author notes, more than two hundred 
different ethnic groups, small and large, live in 
Indonesia, endowed with mythological and folk- 
loric traditions, very rich and varied, and partly 
with oral literature or fixed by means of writing. 
However, apart from some hasty mentions, the 
present author avoids a thorough study of, for 
example, the ancient and very rich literature of 
Java, of classic literature in Malay and in other 
languages of Sumatra, or in the languages of Bali, 
Lombok, the southern Celebes, etc. This tendency 
of the author to avoid discussing these literatures 
is all the more unfortunate since, as far as we 
know, there is still no work in any other Western 
language that considers the literature of Indonesia 
as'a geographical and historical whole. However, 
a good start can be gotten from the Letterkunde 
van de indische Archipel by the untiring J. Gonda 
(1947). We are still waiting, though, for a com- 
plete work that might compete in kind with the 
recent history of the Indonesian religions (W. Stóhr 
- P. Zoetmulder, Die Religionen Indonesiens, 1965), 
the first attempt to understand the entire In- 
donesian archipelago as a unitary religious world, 
in spite of the multiplicity and variety of the single 
cosmological and religious conceptions, the ritual 
practices, etc, It is true that there now exists a 
linguistic tie, sanctioned by the State, that unites 
this entire world along its enormous extension: the 
Babasa Indonesia, but this official language of the 
young republic still has firm roots in the past, in 
classic Malay (Melaju kuna). Furthermore, the 
stock of words of this language also ‘contains 
Javanese and Sundanese elements. Modern In- 
donesian literature will always have to take into 
account these linguistic and cultural links to the 
past, otherwise it will be an artifact, an ever more 
sophisticated product. 

Even as he hastens toward modern and con- 
temporary literature, and above all toward those 
generally anti-colonialist, socialistic or communistic, 
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or « progressive », types that are very dear to his 
Soviet heart, the author dwells for a moment on 
popular Malay literature, and especially on its rich 
poetic patrimony, quite well-known even in Eu- 
rope: the science of comparative literature had a 
lively discussion over the singular similarities (one 
need hardly state that these are only analogies and 
not «influences ») between the prosodic form 
(four-line verses of eight and sometimes more 
syllables) characteristic of this popular poetry, the 
pantun, and the well-known  Scbnadabüpferln 
common among the Austro-Bavarian alpine com- 
munities, but also in Wales, in the Iberian pe- 
ninsula (coplas, cantigas), and in other regions of 
the folkloric universe. The two example of pantun 
presented by the author in a fine Russian trans- 
lation are very characteristic specimina of this 
archetypal form of popular poetry, which in its 
day aroused the enthusiasm of a very refined poet 
and great naturalist, Chamisso, who on the occasion 
of his Reise um die Welt had the opportunity of 
being present at the birth of such Pantuns, inspired 
and instantly carried off by the moment. 

Neither these poems, whose protagonists are 
love and nature, both ingenuously and rudimentally 
expressed, nor ancient-Javanese pre-Islamic litera- 
ture succeed in attracting the scientific interest of 
our author, nor in delaying his flight to the goal 
he has set himself. We learn nothing from him 
about the rich epic literature, about the so-called 
kakawin, poems that served as elements in the 
cult of the kings and were the work of « priests 
of literary magic», to use the happy expression 
of C.C. Berg, the Dutch scholar who succeeded in 
clarifying in a series of important researches the 
essentially sacral, if not magical, character of this 
epic poetry, apparently profane, but in reality 
« receptacles for the god» — yantra, « literary 
yoga». Not one of the problems connected with 
this literature has been, let us not say resolved, 
but even been regarded by our author. There is 
absolutely no attempt to locate Indonesian litera- 
ture in the picture of the cultural and literary 
expressions of south-east Asia, to study the re- 
lationship between this literature and other aspects 
of the culture, especially with the religion, or 
better still the religions, and with the tradition, 
the potent adat, whose stubborn survival down 
to our own time is witnessed to by many con- 
temporary writers. 


If one must regret then that neither the popular 
and oral literary traditions nor the literature of 
Hindu influence, nor that of Islamic influence 
have found in the present historian an attentive 
and well-meaning interpreter, he shows himself 
all the more eager to present modern and con- 
temporary authors, especially those he considers 
« progressive ». These are in great number, and 
mostly novelists little known or unknown in the 


West; there are certainly some authentic talents 
among them, but the majority can hardly aspire 
at being listed among the protagonists of today's 
Weltliteratur. This at least is the impression gained 
from reading the summaries of their major works, 
supplied by Sikorskij. Then again, to be fair one 
must always take into account the old adage « No 
one is obliged to be a genius», and must also 
admit that even other more widespread and pub- 
licized literatures of our day would be reduced to 
a rather restricted list of names, if too severe 
selective criteria were applied to them. As for 
this new literature, which arose under Western 
influence, one must recognize that the position 
of these writers — torn between a past far from 
resigned to abdication without strenuous resistance, 
and a present and future dominated by impetuous 
and irresistible cultural, technological and social 
forces — is far from being an easy one. Evidence 
of this penplexing situation can be found both in 
the biographies of many of these writers, and in 
their works, both lovingly summarized by the 
Russian scholar. 


It is materially impossible to trace here the 
picture Sikorskij gives us of the modern and non- 
traditional literature, a large part of which is 
written in Bahasa Indonesia. The difficulty de- 
pends not only on the lack of space, but also on 
the variety of this new literature and the fluctuat- 
ing personality of some of its leading figures. 


Naturally, a good bit of this literature is domi- 
nated by the common historical experience of the 
peoples of the archipelago in modern times: co- 
lonialism, the struggle for independence from the 
invaders, but also against poverty, hunger, exploi- 
tation, from whatever direction it may come. 
Ámong the names and works cited by the Russian 
author, one is fairly well-known in the West: 
Akhdiat Karta Mihardja, whose interesting prose 
tale Ateis (The Atheist, 1949), a socio-psychologi- 
cal study, is justly considered one of the most 
typical of the post-war novels. «In this novel » 
— writes Sikorskij —- «there is reflected the 
decisive moment in the country’s history: the end 
of the Japanese occupation and the proclamation 
of independence. The author describes the painful 
process of the rupture of old relations, traditions 
and ideas, a rupture that took place in the con- 
sciences of many Indonesians, and which was tied 
to the first seeds of a new conception of the 
world». As Sikorskij justly notes, the Javanese 
novelist (one of the most active members of the 
Indonesian P.E.N. Club and the Indonesian 
Writer’s Association) is not in fact a follower of 
Marxist ideology; thus the ideological relations of 
the hero, the Sundanese Khasan, grown up in an 
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orthodox Moslem family, with his friends (one 
Marxist, the other anarchist) and the resultant 
struggles in the hero’s soul, take on greater docu- 
mentary meaning. They testify to a still uncertain 
and puzzling situation, open to eventual solutions 
in the future, that persists in the spirit of the 
most sensitive representatives of this ancient and 
at the same time very young nation. 


As was to be expected, the Russian writer is 
far from tender to the Dutch « colonialists », whose 
« tobber politics » is condemned in the most 
bitter terms possible, all taken from the Soviet 
anticolonialist vocabulary. And without being able 
to examine here the historical-economic roots of 
colonialism in general, and that of the Netherlands 
in particular, we must agree that the history of 
the Nederlandse Handel-Maatschappij offers very 
little that is edifying to the eye of even the most 
impartial observer. On the other hand, our Rus- 
sian author is objective enough not to pass over 
in silence the Dutch voices raised in heartfelt 
protest against the misdeeds of «this little land 
with a large mouth » (Multatuli) in its overseas 
colonies, a protest linked not only to the great 
name of Eduard Douwes Dekker-Muitatuli (as 
well as to the less-known but equally honorable 
name of his great-grandson E.F.E. Douwes Dekker), 
but also to the fiery polemic writing of the liberal 
scientist K.T. Van Deventer, « Een Eereschuld >, 
and to the < ethische politiek > supported by the 
University of Leyden, etc. In truth, the Soviet 
author cannot help but doubt the sincerity and 
altruism of this « ethical politics»: «Such con- 
siderations objectively corresponded to the needs 
of Dutch commercial circles, moved by their own 
financial returns to desire an increase in the 
buying-power of the colonial populations ». 

Without dwelling further on the polemic aspects 
of the present Russian publication, a magazine 
like East and West, whose very name beats the 
program of a thorough and scientific inquiry into 
cultural relations between easterm and western 
civilizations, cannot help but be pleased by the 
Soviet author’s recognition — tacit, it is true, and 
not formulated expressis verbis — of the fact that 
there are some historically positive sides to the 
effect of Western culture on this remote world of 
the Indonesian archipelago: historically positive in 
just the field that interests us here, literature. A 
special chapter of the book deals in fact with 
« Indonesian Literature in the Dutch Language », 
and from it we learn that several authors, at the 
turn of this century, even if animated by national 
and in part even ‘nationalistic sentiments, used a 
European language — even if little diffused, but 
which they mastered thanks to the education they 


had enjoyed — to express their own sentiments and 
their own artistic ideas. Among other lesser- 
known names, the Russian author mentions the 
touching figure of Raden Adjeng Kartini (1879. 
1904), the great champion of the education and 
emancipation of the women of Java; this lady is 
highly esteemed in her’ country, where a great 
number of girls’ schools bear her name and where 
her birthday is celebrated as a national holiday: 
« Woman's Day ». But she assured herself a 
lasting place in Indonesian literature (as in the 
Dutch and, we might dare to say, in world litera- 
ture too) with the collection of her letters, ad- 
dressed to her friends during her very brief life; 
these letters were published in 1915 by her friend 
H.J. Abendanon under the significant title < Door 
duisternis tot licht» (From Darkness to Light). 
This collection had great success in both Holland 
and Indonesia. This « symbol of the struggle of 
the Indonesian intelligentsia for national progress > 
— as Sikorskij defines her -—  entrusted her 
thoughts as woman and patriot to the Dutch 
language, of which she had complete mastery; and 
those thoughts were turned to a better future for 
not only her own people but all of humanity. 


And since we are discussing female writers, 
let us correct here a very curious mistake made 
by the Russian writer: on page 44 he speaks of 
the well-known pacifist (Nobel Prize for Peace, 
1905) and novelist Berta von Suttner, whose 
writings are supposed to have greatly influenced 
the Indonesian authoress. Sikorskij defines her 
as a « Dutch Socialist », while Baroness Kinsky- 
Sutther was an Austrian aristocrat, born in Prague, 
and a Socialist only in that vague way that the 
Russians usually call < Utopian >. 


GUSTAV GLAESSER 


1 
' 


Masuni, Les prairies d'or, Traduction francaise de 
Barbier de Meynard et Pavet de Courteille. 
Revue et corrigée par Charles Pellat. Société 
Asiatique. Collection d'ouvrages orientaux. 
Tome II (Paris, 1965, 249-558 pp.). 


It contains Chapters XXIV-LXIX of the famous 
work of Mas'udi and of the equally well-known 
French translation now re-edited and revised. I 
have nothing to add to what has already been 
written on the work in a previous review published 
in EW, XIV,.1963, p. 276. 


GiusEPPE Tucci 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


HAJIME NAKAMURA, Ways of Thinking of Eastern 
Peoples: India, China,-Tibet, Japan (Honolulu, 
East-West Center Press, 1964, xx + 712 pp.). 


The experience of thought followed here among 
various Oriental peoples — India, China, Tibet, 
Japan — is the dialecticallogical, as it appears 
today in its assumption of the form of the spiritual 
content that these peoples possess as tradition. 
This tradition may be awareness as the determin- 
ing content, but may also not be so when the 
dialectical-logical form has as its content problems 
that are exclusively dialectical and logical. 


Here we must make it clear that there is a 
great difference between. the dialectical-logical 
form's being that brought by Western thought, or 
its being the dialectical logical form of the tra- 
dition itself: for example, the Indian dialectical 
and logical systems. The « Way of Thinking» 
cannot be the same in both East and West, because 
from Descartes on, dialectical experience in the 
West has coincided with the conceptual experience, 
while in the East, Indian dialectics has been, since 
the Middle Ages, a formal experience still related 
to metaphysical contents, or to interior visions 
of the world that they mainly summoned up. The 
polemic between idealists and realists was not 
substantial, but simply involved the recognition 
of a formal necessity of spiritual truths. In India 
realism too was spiritual, as was even naturalism. 
If we study Jainism, Mimamsa, Nyàya, Vai$esika 
and Samkhya, which have a realistic basis, we find 
that they make use of philosophical structures 
whose final meaning is the vocation of liberation. 
The problem of the word, of language, of the 
sound-expression of thought, interested all the 
thinkers of India, from the Grammarians to the 
Naiyayika, from the Mimamsaka to the Buddhists. 
Still it must be made clear that it interested not 
as a «formal» problem in the sense of Western 


' linguistics and modern analytical philosophy — 
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basically solicited by the mathematical-logical 
funambolisms of a Bertrand Russell, by the formal 
and unwittingly mystical atomism of a Ludwig 
Wittgenstein, by the consequent linguistic doctrines 
such as Oxonian empiricism and scientific em- 
piricism — ‘but in relation to metaphysical and 
ascetic contents. 

One cannot speak of - realism» or of « ma- 
terialism > in regard to any of the traditions of 
thought of the peoples discussed here — India, 
China, Tibet, Japan — in the meaning given to 
these terms by Western philosophy, for the same 
reason that gives the terms « rational » and « con- 
ceptual» a far different meaning if referred to 


the empirical and formal sciences, or to the moral 
and theoretical sciences, “The problem faced by 
Hajime Nakamura, while it presents itself as a 
purely doctrinary one, closely involves at the same 
time the concrete events in which East and West 
meet or enter into contrast today: not the events 
as mere facts, but as the psychological and ideal 
background of the facts. Ideological positions and 
logical structures are in movement, obeying im- 
pulses that do not belong to the sphere in which 
ideological and logical expression takes place. 
Neither Vedism, Buddhism, Confucianism ot 
Taoism form in any way such impulses of the 
soul in the main Oriental peoples: and yet the 
impulsive force evident today in cultural and po- 
litical positions, that is, in the ideological and 
logical form, derives in fact from the depth of 
the cultural soul that once flowered spontaneously 
in the various religioussforms: Taoist, Confucian, 
Buddhist and Vedic. 

. The problem set by Nakamura finds its im- 
mediate analysis in this volume, but at the same 
time there is prospected a far broader and more 
difficult question, which must be urgently dealt 
with to open the*way to an understanding between 
the peoples, on the basis of an essential under- 
standing, beyond ideological and logical forms: 
which, at the moment, devoid of internal relation 
as they are, lend themselves to the creation of 
very serious misunderstandings and extremely re- 
sistant incommunicability. 


Just as the West must rediscover the content 
of ideas that has permitted the rationalism on 
which its culture is built, so the East must es- 
tablish the relationship of its « recent » rationalism 
to the ideal forces that make it possible, more 
than with the representations already made in its 
traditions. By now these traditions cannot present 
themselves to Oriental scholars, or to those ascetics 
that still survive, except as thoughts, or rather 
as things already thought, mote than as revelations 
or metaphysical intuitions. The problem is open. 


MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


J. Gonna, Change and Continuity in Indian Re- 
ligion (The Hague, Mouton and Co., 1965, 484 


pp.). 


J. Gonda’s method of investigation is charac- 
terized by a precise autonomy in regard to the 
methodological schemes that tend today, in every 
field of knowledge, to teduce all research to the 
yardstick of the formal sciences. Gonda’s method 
is naturally based on the analysis of the texts, 
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myths and symbols, from which he moves accord- 
ing to deduction-induction to continually arrive at 
syntheses, from which he once again returns to 
the original theme, with an objective capacity for 
relationship. Thus he arrives at a penetration of 
the subjects, which always has in the background 
all the breadth of the synthesis that he knows 
how to keep present through uninterrupted links 
of thought. 

One can understand the importance of that 
method if one takes into account the dignity and 
loftiness of the arguments and their relationships, 
but above all in regard to a theoretical substratum 
that would seem to necessarily condition such a 
research: for example, concerning the position of 
the Veda in the post-Vedic culture of India. In 
the introduction especially, Gonda considers criti- 
cally the easy connections between the civilization 
of the Indus and Hinduism. He notes that since 
the recent contributions brought by archaeology 
to the identification of the great civilizations of 
Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, < many authors, among 
whom are numerous Indians, have not resisted 
the temptation to find the origins of a great 
variety of culture traits, which while being re- 
garded as more or less typical of, or proper to, 
Hinduism, are at the same time, rightly or wrongly, 
held to be foreign to the Veda, in this great 
prehistoric civilization which being of many cen- 
turies’ duration must have had various contacts 
and relationships with other civilized regions ». 
There is undoubtedly a relationship that can be 
assumed between the two manifestations, and its 
specific value is respectively valid, but not such 
that one of them may decide to the exclusion of 
the other. The historical-mythical element of the 
archaeological datum certainly demands an inte- 
gration with other numerous data, the decisive one 
of which can never be established, since a later 
discovery can change.the physiognomy reconstructed 
up to that moment, while the historical-mythical 
element of a text such as the Veda synthetically 
demands penetration and relationship between the 
meanings. Gonda’s inquiry moves in this direc- 
tion, and in this sense the material of conside- 
rations and relationships that he offers is of equal 
value not only to Hinduist philologists but also 
to historians and archaeologists: from tbe rela- 
tionship between Soma, Ámrta and the moon, seen 
according to the problematics innate in the various 
ritual expressions linking those elements, to the 
meaning of the absence of vahbanas in the Veda and 
their recurrence in Hindu art and literature, to 
the idea of I$vara, Maya, guru, Brahmacarya, to 
the history of the Indian diksà and the phenomena 
connected with it. 


MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


Wer Wu Wer, Open Secret (Hong Kong, Uni- 
versity Press, 1965, xii + 196 pp.) 


Logical thought can be experimented in its pure 
relational quality, if one applies to it the Taoist 
principle of non-action, which is the restitution of 
the pure movement of essence to human mentality. 
Ever since Nishida Kitaro intuited what was recog- 
nizable as pure Taoist principle in the conception 
of < transcendental logic >, incompletely grasped by 
Kant, but understood by Hegel in its full move- 
ment, those who still desire an effective presence 
of the original Taoism and of Zen in present-day 
culture, not as something that may adapt to it 
dialectically and  propagandistically, but as an 
orienting virtue, know that this logical thought, 
restored to its original canon by the Zen spirit, 
can in turn extract the ultimate meaning of know- 
ledge from the Zen doctrines. The author hidden 
behind the pseudonym Wei Wu Wei, returning 
to the proposition of the bodhisattva Mahakashyapa 
and the ancient masters of the Supreme Vehicle, 
wants to communicate the «final meaning» he 
has intuited. And since nothing can be com- 
municated on the level of the intellect unless put 
into dialectic form, his effort is in fact aimed at 
communicating the < incommunicable >, In reality, 
pure intuition cannot live in the discorsive struc- 
ture unless it ríses up again in the mind of the 
reader or listener: that discoursive form obeys a 
metaphysical content and thus can be its inter- 
mediary to others. Therefore, the importance that 
this metaphysical content effectively exists is equal 
to the importance that the discoursive form does 
not obey logical-dialectical canons extraneous to 
the content: logic and dialectic must be sub- 
ordinated to the thought that must express itself. 


MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


Hui Har The Zen Teaching. On Sudden Illumi- 
nation, rendered into English by John Blofeld 
(Chu Ch'an), with a Foreword by Charles Luk 
(London, Rider and Company, 1952, 250 pp.). 


This is a translation of Ch'an Master Hui Hai’s 
own Sastra, the Tun Wu Ju Tao Yao Men Lun, 
or < À Treatise on the Essential Gateway to Truth 
by Means of Instantaneous Awakening >. The first 
part of the text is made up of 43 chapters, and 
is composed of questions and answers. This is, 
however, basically a single question, concerning 
sudden illumination, offered as a sudden resolution 
of the dharmas that form the person of the mystic, 
his karma and his ascetic rule itself. Master Hui 
Hai, known as the Great Pearl, is ore of the 
disciples of Ma Tsu (died 788 A.D.), that is, of 
one of the masters called « Early Fathers » of the 
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Ch’an School, continuers of the line of Hui Néng. 
Thus his language is absoluitely practical and 
without concessions to dialectics. The second part 
of the volume is a collection of dialogues collected 
by the monk Tsung Ching of the Hua Yen monas- 
tery in the city of Yü. 

MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


Davi» MaRnsHALL LANG, The Balavariani, A Bud- 
dbist Tale from the Christian East, with Introd. 
by Ilia V. Abuladze (London, George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., 1966, 188 pp.). 


This text, translated from the ancient Georgian 
and annotated by David Marshall Lang, professot 
of Caucasian Studies at the University of London, 
offers us the well-known story of Barlaam and 
Josaphat that comes to us from the mediaeval 
Christian East as an image of the affinity of the 
Christian monastic-ascetic vocation to that of Bud- 
dhism, or as a meetingpoint, or as a reciprocal 
communion of mystical ideals. A tale that ex- 
presses the vitality of a moment of Christianity 
in which it restores content and meaning to tra- 
ditional mysticism. « Balavariani » is the Geor- 
gian name for the story known in Greek literature 
under the title « Life of Barlaam and Joasaph >, 
the two protagonists of the story itself. Beyond 
all the aims hidden behind the different use made 
of the legend, by both Buddhists and Christians, 
due to which it was translated from the primitive 
Pahlavic text into Syriac and Arabic, to the point 
of becoming the text for other Christian transla- 
tions and a Hebrew and Moslem reworking, this 
tale remains an important reference point both 
from a hagiographic and a strictly mystical and 
traditional point of view. Apart from the inspi- 
ration it gave to the works of Guy de Cambrai 
and Rudolf vom Ems, Shakespeare and Lope de 
Vega, the lesson was essential for Albigensians and 
Catarians, for a more profound awareness of the 
technique of renunciation. 

MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


Rasik ViHanr Josun The Kalpalata of Pandit 
Rampratap Shastri (Delhi, Prachi Pratichi Pra- 
kashan, 1964, 180 pp.). 


With this volume the author has tried to render 
homage to his Master, Pandit Rampratap Shastri, 
who knew how to unite the ardent soul of a 
devotee of Radha and Krsna to this doctrine, es- 
pecially in Sanskrit and Pali: he blended in himself 
the best of the mystical knowledge and the ex- 
petiences of Yoga, and followed the school of Nim- 
barka Vaisnava. Gifted, so they say, with super- 
natural powers, he was also a poet. The Kalpalata 


is a small kavya in the stotra style, dedicated to 
Radha and Krsna, in which the mystic-poet gives 
truly vibrant images of the mystical couple and 
exptesses a high form of meditation evoking the 
beatific vision. Rasik Vihari Joshi has edited this 
edition, and has translated it in such a way that 
each Sanskrit strophe has its English translation 
next to it; he also offers us a preface and an 
explanatory introduction, and follows the text with 
an important comment of his own entitled Ra- 
sikabhodini. The text has both a mystical and a 
cultural value, especially if one takes into account 
the fact that Pandit Rampratap Shastri was not 
only a mystic and a poet, but also a grammarian 
and a philologist. 

MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


Davip STACTON, Kaliyuga (London, Faber and 
Faber, 1965, 196 pp.). 


The author considers this mystical tale of his 
« a quarrel with the Gods in both senses, a quarrel 
together with them and a bill brought in against 
them». In a narrative that is simple, efficient 
and sometimes veined with pleasant humor, he 
faces the theme of a contradiction that is the 
millenary problem of philosophers and theologists, 
never resolved and therefore always current; the 
problem has been resolved, though, by ascetics 
and mystics, not according to a doctrine, but ac- 
cording to realism whose theoretical content is 
hard to communicate. In a time such as the 
present, man cannot be helped by new theories, 
but by stimulating his inner research. David 
Stacton undoubtedly succeeds in this attempt, above 
all when he happily resolves into artistic activity 
the doctrinary or philosophical element. It is 
possible to educate and aid man today through 
the really existent forces of the spirit, by giving 
a new function to the novel. The novel can serve 
to reflect something better than the banality, the 
truisms, the episodic content or the psychologisms 
of external daily life: it can facilitate man's meeting 
with his own intemal problem.  Stacton's work 
is a demonstration of this. 
MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


Noran PLiNY Jacosson, Buddhism, The Religion 
of Analysis (London, George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., 1966, 202 pp.). 


The greatness of Buddhism lies in its being 
able to speak to all levels of conscience: from 
the rarefied heights of the doctrine of the void, 
to the simple rules for daily action; there is 
room in it for the attitude of the philosopher, the 
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religious thinker, the mystic, the yogi, the man 
on the street... for all men. Here Jacobson, en- 
thusiastic for a determined meaning of Buddha's 
figure, manages to show us that the doctrine is 
relevant not only in a religious and mystical sense, 
but even in an empiricallogical and philosophical- 
analytical sense. Carried away by his enthusiasm, 
he actualizes Buddhism in such a way as to make 
it function as the key to a special aspect of modern 
culture's problems: from Hume to Nietzsche, to 
Marx and Engels, to Stuart Mill, Freud, and Witt- 
genstein, the type of the Western thinker is ac- 
ceptable if integrated with that which he lacks, 
and that Buddhism can give, because Buddha's 
doctrine already contains in itself the positions of 
these thinkers. Jacobson with great facility as- 
similates Buddhism to modern analytics, that is, to 
that mode of philosophizing that betrays the ef- 
fective loss of the interior dimension, and just 
for this reason finally postulates it, and reproposes 
it methodologically. 

Basically, Buddhist logic did not lack the pos- 
sibility of showing the final meaning of things, 
together with the conception of samsara, as an 
analytics of the real structure of human action: 
for thinking, feeling and wanting. A work, this, 
that is up-to-date and valid from a practical point 


of view. 
MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


ARCHIE J. Baum, Yoga, Union with tbe Ultimate 
(New York, Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., 
1961, 162 pp.). 


This is a new version of the Yogi Sutras of 
Potafijali, preceded by an essay by the author on 
the originative and philosophical meaning of Raja- 
yoga and its relations to the techniques of the 
other forms of Yoga. He also gives an interpre- 
tation of the method of interior transmutation, in 
psychological terms. The translation is simple, 
clear and effective. He has, as is the custom, 
grouped the sZ£ras into four books: The Aim, The 
Way, The Method, Summary. The comments deal 
mainly with the manifestation of the conscious 
principle of the Yogic operation, that is, the 
principle of the < I», and in this sense they give 
a form of present-day utility to the ancient rules. 


MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


FRITHJOF ScHuoN, Understanding Islam, translated 
from the French by D.M. Matheson (London, 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1963, 160 pp.). 


If one looks for the intimate meaning of 
Islamic religiosity, one finds a pure and precise 
mysticism, with its own objectivity, involving 
various levels of awareness and meditative oper- 


ation. Schuon, like Guénon, has tried to trace a 
path that may lead from the Western mentality, 
through intuitive analysis and the discipline of 
sentiment, to the understanding of this pure tra- 
dition, a still-alive form of the great Tradition. 
The meaning of the idea of « Islam », the Quran, 
the Prophet, the Gnosis and its perennial way, 
are the themes that Schuon discusses with that 
capacity for intuitive penetration that is possible 
only when one has a basic relation of empathy 
and knowledge with the subject under discussion. 
A rare and precious attribute in an era in which 
scholars now handle with a pretense of deep 
analysis themes in whose reality they do not even 
believe. The understanding of the spirit of Islam 
can be thus elaborated by Schuon because he has 
entered into it with the totality of his thought 
and his interior adhesion. As is evident in the 
pages of his book. 

MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


VASUDEVA UPADHYAY, Tbe Socio-religious Condi- 
tion of Nortb India (Varanasi, The Chowkham- 
ba Sanskrit Series Office, 1964, xx + 388 
pp. 4- 12 pls.). 


The social problem and religious history fuse 
in the theme under discussion, in that they act 
on one another reciprocally in the reality of North 
India. In his research, the author has made 
particular use of the data of archaeology, as cor- 
roborating facts for tradition, above all for what 
the latter means in the process of social cohesion 
and correlation between particular and specific 
forms of Buddhism and Jainism. Historically, he 
begins by examining the Arab conquest of Sindh, 
the hierarchy of Brahmanas, and the traditional 
environmental conditions that converge towards 
the formation of a society that will have its strength 
in the caste system. lle gives special attention 
to the formative influences of Vaisnavism, of 
Saivism, of Saktism with its mystical and erotic- 
mystical expressions, with the relative rites, cere- 
monies and secret forms of research into ecstasy, 
then Vajrayana down to the decline of Buddhism 
and its assimilation by Hinduism, Vasudeva Upa- 
dhyay shows, with a sense of synthesis and pene- 
tration, how spiritual forces act in a social way 
in North India. To analytically examine this socio- 
religious phenomenon means to use the very art 
of continuing in ideal creative form the intimate 
impulse that requires today the cooperation of 
the conscious being of man. It is obvious that 
such an intimate impulse comes from a tradition 
that today calls on new forces, not in contrast with 
it, but working through the awareness and ideal 
initiative of man. 

MASSIMO SCALIGERO 
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Studies of Esoteric Buddbism and Tantrism. In 
commemoration of the 1:150th Anniversary of 
the founding of Koyasan (Koyasan, Koyasan 
University, 1965, 419 + 438 pp.). 


On the anniversary of the 1.150th year of the 
foundation by Kikai (774-835 A.D.) — generally 
known as Kobo Daishi — of the Koyasan monas- 
tery, a living center of the Shingon school, the 
President of the Koyasan University, Gisho Naka- 
no, invited scholars from all parts of the world 
to contribute to the commemoration volume. The 
contributions are partly Japanese, partly non-Japa- 
nese: the articles too are written either in Japa- 
nese or in English and German. The Japanese 
articles are summarized in English. 

The volume contains many important contri- 
butions: that on the Anantamukba-nirbara-dbaran 
by Kanjin Horiuchi; the Goso-josbin-gwan (Pafica- 
bbisambodbi) in the Sarvatatbágatatattvasamgraba 
by S. Sakai; the Armogbapaíabrdaya by R.O. Mei- 
sezahl; « Ways » in Indian religions by J. Gonda; 
Vajrayana texts from Gostana by H.W. Bailey; 
the esoteric Buddhist art in the Shingon sect and 
Tendai sect by Ryüken Sawa, etc. 


GIUSEPPE Tucci 


Asiatic Mythology, a detailed description and ex- 
planation of the Mythologies of all the Great 
Nations of Asia, by: J. Hackin, CLEMENT 
Huart, RAYMONDE LiNossiER, H. DE WILMAN- 
GRABOWSKA, CHARLES-HENRI MARCHAL, HENRI 
MAsPERO, SERGE ELISSEEV, with an introduc- 
tion by Paul Louis Couchoud (New York, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1963, 460 pp., 
16 pls. in colour and 354°‘ other illustrations). 


This book is the English translation of a well- 
known work which intends to present a resumé 
of the most important religions of Asia. One 
might perhaps object to the term Mythology set 
forth in the title, because the philosophical or 
ritual background, of which many myths are only 
a symbol, is generally discarded. The exposition is 
therefore rather anecdotical and does not develop 
along synthetic lines: it has an iconographic rather 
than a theoretic value. Many of its chapters are 
on account of recent researches outdated, e.g. the 
chapter on Iran. Anyhow, this well illustrated 
work can prove useful to common readers who 
want to be initiated to the very complex study 
of Oriental religious experiences. The value of the 
book could have been increased if instead of 
restricting themselves to a simple reproduction of 


the old edition the editors had proposed to carry 
out a revision of it, bringing it up to date. 


GIUSEPPE Tucci - 


HanrPRASAD SHIVPRASAD JOSHI, Origin and de- 
velopment of Dattatreya Worship in India 
(Baroda, The Maharaja Sayajirao University, 
1965, XXIII + 225 pp.). 


The cult of Dattátreya is largely spread and is 
worth studying. He might have been a rsi, whose 
personality faded in the course of time and was 
eventually submerged on account of contaminations 
with other deities, chiefly, it is believed, with the 
trimurti, Thus, the Author has spent many pages 
discussing a problem, as complicated as that of 
the origin of the /rimrii, which, in this case is 
no more than a side problem that only' very in- 
directly concerns Dattàtreya. The legends .concern- 
ing him, narrated in the Puranas and in the Epics, 
are expounded, but then we cannot say that the 
Author has reached any certain conclusion regard- 
ing this puzzling personality of Hinduism. 

There is no doubt in my opinion that the Ava- 
dhitagita is not by him, though it might have 
been written by some ascetic belonging to a sect 
in which he was popular. 

The most important part of the book concerns 
the development of Dattátreya worship, and in this 
section the Author deals with well-known mystics 
such as Ekanath, Dàsopanta, and others. Diligently 
collecting a large amount of information, the 
Author has certainly helped further research which 
is likely to be of interest for the many and complex 
problems connected with Dattatreya. Good bibli- 
ography. 

GIUSEPPE Tucci 


SINOLOGY 


W. ALLYN RickETT, Kuas-izu. A Repository of 
Early Chinese Thought. Volume I (Hong 
Kong, University Press, 1965, xviii + 269 
pp.). 


The Kzan-tzu is one of the philosophical works 
of ancient China which most embarrasses the 
scholar; traditionally attributed to the statesman 
Kuan Chung (d. 645 B.C), it has often been 
pointed to as one of the most ancient texts of 
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the legalist school (fe-cbia). Modern criticism has 
recognized the composite nature of the work, in 
which chapters of a clearly legalist inspiration are 
combined with elements that are typically Con- 
fucian, Taoist, or from other schools. Just one 
quotation, « To put a stop to anger there is nothing 
better than poetry > (Kuan-tzu, XVI, 49 and XIII, 
36-37, Rickett, p. 166), shows well enough that 
there is a Confucian affirmation in a text generally 
thought to be legalist. 


The Kuan-tzu has interested European Sinology 
from the researches of von der Gabelentz to the 
most recent study by P. van der Loon, « On the 
Transmission of the Kuan-tzu » (TP, 41, 1952). 
A complete interpretation was lacking, and that is 
what Dr. Rickett has tried to give us in this 
first volume, in a translation and interpretation 
of twelve chapters; this is the first time these 
chapters have been translated into a Western lan- 
guage, and, apart from showing the varied contents 
of the work, they are particularly interesting for 
the study of Chinese institutions and the thought 
that determined them. Prof. Derk Bodde has 
written a short and lucid foreword presenting the 
work. On the whole, this is a solid contribution 
to our knowledge of Chinese thought, and we 
hope to see it soon completed by a second volume. 


LQioNELLO LANCIOTTI 


J. K. Sgnvock, The Study of Human Abilities. 
The Jen wu cbib of Liu Shao, with an In- 
troductory Study- (New York, Kraus Reprint 
Corporation, 1966 — distributed by Paragon 
Book Gallery — x 4- 168 pp.). 


This volume, which originally appeared in 1937 
as the 11th of the American Oriental Series, is 
merely the translation of a treatise of the 3rd 
century B.C., preceded by a long introduction by 
J. K. Shryock. The author of this small Chinese 
work on the era of the Three Kingdoms was Liu 
Shao, who tried, as the translator states, to make 
«an application of Chinese philosophy to what 
we would now call psychology » (p. 2); Liu Shao 
is linked to Confucian teaching, and especially to 
the Analects (Lun-yii), and, in Shryock's opinion, 
«has done for the Analects what Aristotle did 
for pre-Socratic Greek thought» (p. 4) The 
editor has examined at length comparisons with 
other literatures (Chinese, Oriental and European) 
and apart from giving us a faithful translation of 
the text, has analyzed it chapter by chapter. This 
is a solid contribution to our knowledge of Chinese 
thought. 


LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


Henri Maspero, La Chine antique (Paris, Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1965, xx + 519 pp.). 


Another reprinting of the nouvelle édition 
(which appeared in 1955 printed by the Impri- 
mérie Nationale) of a work which has become 
a classic for the scholar of ancient Chinese civili- 
zation. At exactly forty years from its first ap- 
pearance (1927), dozens of Western Sinologues 
have accepted and evaluated it as one of the best 
works interpreting the formation of classical China. 
Let us only regret the fact that no young scholar 
of the French school has found time to prepare 
an index for it; it would have been extremely 
useful, I 

LioNELLO LANCIOTTI 


A. C. Scort, Traditional Chinese Plays, Translated, 
Described and Annotated (Madison, Milwaukee 
and London, University of Wisconsin Press, 
1967, xiv + 165 pp.). 


A. C. Scott, author of an interesting study on 
Mei Lan-fang, Leader of the Pear Garden (London, 
1959), which we reviewed in this magazine (Vol. 
11, no. 4, 1960), and of other contributions to 
the history of the Chinese theatre, now gives us 
the translation of two famous dramatic master- 
pieces. These are the Ssu Lang tan mu (Ssu Lang 
Visits His Mother) and the Hz-Heb meng (The 
Butterfly Dream); our author is not aware of a 
good Italian translation of the latter, made by 
Giuliano Bertuccioli, «Il sogno della farfalla, 
ovverosia La bara infranta», in Cina, 5, 1959, 
pp. 50-77). 

The translations are preceded by a short but 
precise introduction on the Chinese theatre, and 
are followed by a glossary of the main technical 
terms. 

LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


MARSHALL BROOMHALL, Islam in China, A Neg- 
lected Problem (New York, Paragon Reprint 
Corp., 1966, xx + 332 pp.). 


WILLIAM CHARLES WHITE, Chinese Jews. Second 
edition (New York, Paragon Reprint Corp., 
1966, xii + 211 + 186 + 228 pp.). 


Two necessary reprints, published by the Para- 
gon Reprint Corp. The first work, which appeared 
in London in 1910, is an old book which might 
have been accompanied in the reprint edition by 
a preface pointing out its limitations, or at least 
by a bibliographical note on the noteworthy later 
works on the same subject. Far more important 
is the contribution by Bishop White, which first 
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appeared in Toronto in 1942 and is greatly ex- 
panded here. It is diyided into three parts: I, 
historical, II, inscriptional, III, genealogical, thus 
supplying a complete picture of this small ethnic. 
minority in China. The volume, supplemented by, 
numerous geographical maps, by the Chinese texts 
of the inscriptions and by accurate indexes, is 
undoubtedly interesting and a milestone in the 
study of this important problem. 


LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


Cuo-YuN Hsu, Ancient China in Transition. An 
Analysis of Social Mobility, 722- 222 B.C. (Stan- 
ford, Stanford University Press, 1965, viii + 
238 pp.). 


Mr, Hsu undertakes in this book the study 
of one of the most interesting periods in Chinese 
history, that is, the one which goes from the 
Ch’un Ch’iu period to the foundation of the first 
Chinese Empire by Ch’in Shih Huang-ti. It is the 
period of the decay of the feudal system and the 
formation of what is to be the true Chinese 
nation; it is a period of profound transformation 
in political institutions, in philosophical-religious 
ideas, in ways of fighting. To find an equally 
profound transformation period, one must arrive 
at that which goes from the middle of the 19th 
century to our time. The volume is completed 
by an appendix on the authenticity and dating of 
pre-Ch'in texts, in which the most recent, theories 
on those basic problems (basic because those texts 
are the only literary sources for that period) are 
summed up. The author often uses statistical data 
for demonstrating the social and economic changes 
in the period under study, which he justly con- 
siders « the decisive period in the formation of 
China and her culture ». 

LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


CuaRLES O. Hucxer, The Censorial System of 
Ming China. (Stanford, Stanford University 
Press, 1966, ix + 406 pp.). 


This work by Prof. Hucker of the University 
of Michigan is a useful contribution to knowledge 
of a particular institution such as the censorial 
system, created by the government to control every 
form of state activity. The author, after seeking 
out the ideological basis of censorship, then ex- 
amines its forms and techniques during the Ming 
dynasty, concentrating above all on two special 
moments in the history of that dynasty: the decade 
1424-1434, relatively stable and politically quiet, 
and the period 1620-1627, slightly before the end 
of the dynasty. For the author, the censorial 
system is the key to the understanding of the 


politics of the penultimate dynasty. On the whole, 
this work is the most serious and the most 
quantitatively ample study devoted to this subject. 


LioNELLO LANCIOTTI 


-` 


Ramono Dawson, The Legacy of China, (Oxford, 
At Clarendon Press, 1964, xix + 392 pp.). 


The last in the series of « Legacies » is this 
book on that of China, under the editorship of 
R. Dawson, and with the collaboration of many 
English and foreign sinologues. A list of all the 
contributors would only setve to indicate a sum- 
mary of the work; we cannot ignore, however, 
the articles on philosophy by A. C. Graham, on 
Buddhism by E. Zürcher, on literature by D. 
Hawkes and P. Hanan, on historiography by E.G. 
Pulleyblank, on art by M. Sullivan, on science by 
J. .Needham and on the art of government by 
E. A. Kracke. The introductory and conclusive 
parts are by Dawson himself and by G. F. Hudson. 
A mere list of these names is a sure guarantee of 
scientific information; the book is an up-to-date 
picture of Chinese civilization, indispensable read- 
ing for anyone who wants to approach the world 
of classical China. 

LroNELLO LANCIOTTI 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


E. Apor and H. Ecsepy, Hungarian publications 
on Asia and Africa, 1950-1962, Budapest, Aka- 
démiai Kiado, 1963. 


— Atti del Secondo Congresso Internazionale di 
Arte Turca, Venezia 26-29 settembre 1965, Na- 
poli, Istituto Universitario Orientale, 1965. 


DrerenDRA M. BANERJIEE, Early modern Chinese 
history: books and problems, Burdwan, Uni- 
versity of Burdwan, 1965. 


J. BEckwirH, Coptic sculpture, London, A. Ti- 
ranti, 1963. 


S. L. Boss, An Indian pilgrim, London, Asia Pu- 
blishing House, 1965. 


Bowie, Langdon Warner through bis letters, 
Bloomington, Indiana University Press, 1966. 


J. Brevon and I. Mrrropuyanow, The Moon Yaer, 
New York, Paragon Reprint Corp., 1966. 


T. 
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Lune Cuang, La Chine à l'aube du XXème siècle, 
Paris, Nouvelles Editions Latines, 1962. 


A. Danou, Inde du Nord, Paris, Buchet-Cha- 
stel, 1966. | 

A. DANIÉLOU, Sémantique musicale, Paris, Her- 

- mann, 1967. 

R. Dawson, The Chinese chameleon, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1967. 

M. Durando, Mélanges sur Nguyên Du, Paris, 
EFEO, 1965. 

F. Founcapg, I Museo di Pechino, Milano, Gar- 
zanti. ii 

B. N. GANGULI, Readings in Indiam economic bis- 
tory, London, Asia Publishing, 1964. 

J. Grrrincs, The role of tbe Chinese army, Ox- 


ford, R.LLA., 1967. 


E. J. Hammer, The struggle for Indochina 1940- 
1955, Stanford University Press, 1966. 


HriRTH, China and tbe Roman Orient, New 
York, Paragon Reprint Corp., 1966. 


F. 


T. A. Hsra, A terminological study of the Hsia- 
fang movement, Berkeley, University of Califor- 
nia, 1963. 


Ike, Japan’s decision for war, Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1967. 


N. 


J. €. Jua, Kol insurrection in Chota-Nagpur, Cal- 
cutta,Thacker, Spink and Co., 1964. 


B. Marone, History of the Summer Palaces 
under the Ch’ing dynasty, New York, Paragon 
Reprint Corp., 1966. 


. Meptey, Illustrated catalogue of Ming poly- 
chrome wares in the Percival David Founda- 
tion of Chinese Art, London University Press, 
1966. 


S. and N. Ronart, Concise encyclopaedia of Arabic 
civilization, Amsterdam, Djambatan, 1966. 


J. E. Rug, Mao Tse-tung in opposition 1927-1955, 
Stanford University Press, 1966. 


C. 


J. P. SARUMPAET and J. A. C. Macke, Bahasa 
Indonesia, Melbourne, University Press, 1966. 


— Studi Magrebini I, Napoli, Istituto Universi- 
tario Orientale, 1966. 


Tedzkiret Eu-nisian fi Akbar Molouk Es-Soudan; 
traduction francaise par O. Houdas, Paris, 
Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1966. 


IsMEO ACTIVITIES 


. In Swat (VW. Pakistan) the activity of the Ar- 
Chaeological Mission in the first semester of 1967 
has. been limited to the study and survey of the 
monuments and the material previously excavated. 
To this end, Dr D. Faccenna, and Mr G. Joppolo, 
architect, have been visiting Swat. i 

Át the same time, research studies have been 
continued by Dr G. Stacul with regard to the 
pre-buddhistic material found in Swat. 

A survey has been made of an extremely im- 
portant stratigraphy, in a cave near Ghaligay, of 


which further information will be given in one of - 


the forthcoming numbers of EW. 
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The results of the activity of the Missions in 
Pakistan and Afghanistan, from 1962 to 1966, 
have been’ illustrated in an Exhibition held in 
the new display halls of the National Museum of 
Oriental Árt, in Palazzo Brancaccio, opened from 
May 24 to June 15 (figs. 1, 2, 3, 4). ` 

* Objects from the necropolises of Butkara II, 
Katelai I and Loebanr I, in Swat (W. Pakistan) 
were on show, with Buddhist sculptures of the 
sanctuaries of Butkara I, Saidu I and Pànr I 
(Swat), as well as the rich decorative material in 
marble, terracotta, and stucco from the Palace of 
Mas'üd III at Ghazni, and sporadic origin, al- 
though always coming from the area of Ghazni 
( Afghanistan). I 

A photographic documentation was displayed 
illustrating the archaeological material now pre- 
served in the local museum (Archaeological Mu- 
seum, at Saidu Sharif; Museum of Islamic Art, at 
Ghazni), or still to be apportioned between the 
interested Governments and IsMEO, in particular 
that of Tapa Sardar, near Ghazni, where excava- 
tions will be resumed in the course of 1967. 

The inaugural ceremony. has been attended by 
the Ambassador of Pakistan, H. E. Major-Gen. N. 
Agha Mohammad Raza, and the Ambassador of 
Afghanistan, H. E. Dr Abdoul K. Rassoul, by 
Prof. Bruno Molajoli, Director General for Anti- 
quities and Fine Arts, and the President of ISMEO 
Prof. Giuseppe Tucci. | 

A large number of distinguished visitors have 
crowded the halls on this occasion. 
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On July 15, 1967, H. H. Miangul Jahan Zeb, 
Ruler of Swat, accompanied by His A.D.C. Capt. 
Amir Nawab, has paid a visit to ISMEO, where 
he has been welcomed by Prof. G. Tucci, and the 
collaborators of the Institute and of the Archaeo- 


logical Mission. H. H. has also visited the Na- : 


- tional Museum of Oriental Art, pausing in particu- 


lar to look around the new display halls, dedicated 
to His name. In these halls are on show the finds 
of the Italian Archaeological Mission in Swat 
(Pakistan). 
s 
The Exhibition of Pompeian Art sent over to 
Japan, as announced in Vol. XVI, Nos. 3-4 of 
EW, has been'held in the first place in Tokyo, 
at the National Museum of Western Art, from 
April 7 to May 28. The inaugural ceremony has 
been attended by TT. RR. HiH. Prince and Prin- 
cess Takamatsu, high Authorities in the Japanese 
Government, the Under-Secretary for Foreign Af 
fairs Mario Zagari representing the Italian Govern- 
ment, the Italian Ambassador in: Tokyo H. E. 
Casardi, Prof. Alfonso De Franciscis,, Superin- 
tendent of Antiquities of Naples and Caserta, who 


. had been invited for the occasion by the organizing 
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committee of the Exhibition. . 

The Exhibition has been extremely successful, 
and has been visited by about 300.000 people. 

The Exhibition has been subsequently trans- 
ferred to the city of Osaka; on June 9, it has been 
inaugurated at the Municipal Museum of Art, 
where it will be on display till July 15. The 
inaugural ceremony has been attended by Princess 
Takamatsu, the Mayor of Osaka City and nume- 
rous distinguished personalities of the political, 
cultural and artistic circles of Osaka and Kyoto. 
In order to be present at the transfer of the Exhi- 
bition, and help in its layout, in Osaka, Inspector 
Dr M. Giuseppina Cerulli Irelli who collaborated 
with Prof. De Franciscis in selecting the art pieces 
to be exhibited, and in setting up the Catalogue, 
has visited Japan. 


The Exhibition of Miniatures of the Italian Re- 
naissance belonging to the Collection of the Cini 
Foundation, previously held in Iran, has been like- 
wise held in Japan, under the auspices of the 
Nihon Keizai Newspapers. 

The Exhibition has been inaugurated in Tokyo, 
in the Exhibition Gallery of the said organization, 
on January 21, 1967, and has been on show until 
March 26. During this period, a series of lectures 
have been organized, delivered by Japanese ex- 
perts in the various aspects of Italian art during 
the Renaissance, in particular of miniatures. 

The said Exhibition has subsequently been held 
at the Municipal Museum of Osaka, from April 5 
to May 5. - 

Contacts have been established with the Cini 
Foundation, the Mayor of Venice, the Deputy 
Mayor at the F. A. section, and various Venetian 
organizations, in view of setting up an Exhibition 





| - Finds from Ghazni (Afghanistan) temporarily exhibited in a room of the National Museum of 
Oriental Art, Rome. 
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Fig. 2 - Finds from Swat (Pakistan) temporarly exhibited in a room of the National Museum of Oriental 
i I : 


Art, Rome. 





Fig. 3 - The opening ceremony of the temporary exhibition of finds from the IsMEO  excavations in 
Afghanistan and Pakistan: a view of the gathering during the speech of Prof. B. Molajoli, Director Genera! 
of Antiquities and Fine Arts (May 24, 1967). 
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Fig. 4 - The visit of H. H. Miangul Jahan Zeb to ISMEO on July 15, 1967. 


of the city of Venice in Japan, for the next year, 


under the auspices of the Yomiuri Newspapers, and 


of the Mitsukoshi .Department Stores. 
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At the invitation of IsMEO; and on the as- 
signment of the Minister of Culture and the Arts 
of Iran, Prof. Akbar Tajvidi, of the High School 
of Decorative Arts of. Teheran, has fulfilled a mis- 
sion in Italy in the month of June, 1967. 

Prof. Tadjvidi has established contacts with 
the Ministry of Education, in order to study the 
' ` organization and the working of the sections of 
Antiquities and the Fine Arts, of the Superinten- 
dencies and the Museums; he has visited the 
Central Institute for the restoration of the works 
of art at Rome, the Institute for the restoration 
of monuments of the Faculty of Architecture at 
Florence, several archaeological sites of Latium and 


of Campania, so as to gain first-hand knowledge 


of our methods and activities in this field. 


-at the Embassy on May .26, has handed to the 


President of. IsMEO a collection of Japanese pu- 
blications, donated by the Foreign Ministry of 
Japan to the Libraty of the Institute. The col- 
lection is constituted by 128 volumes, covering the 
domains of art, literature, history, theatre, and 


- folklore. 


In addition, Prof. Tadjvidi has delivered a ` 


lecture at ISMEO on June 16, on the art of the 
Persian carpet, which has met with the most flat- 


tering success. 
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- IsMEO has also promoted a cultural mission in 
Teheran, entrusted to Prof. Luigi Moretti, architect, 
who has delivered lectures at the Faculty of Archi- 
tecture of the National University of Teheran, and 
at the Italian Cultural Institute, on modern trends 
‘in architecture and city planning.. The mission has 
taken place between May 28 and June 5, and has 
enabled Prof. Moretti to establish contacts with 
the Iranian authorities and Iranian. specialists par- 
ticularly interested in the problems of city plan- 
ning. 
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Following the proposal put forward by Prof. 


. Tucci, the University of Rome has conferred the 
Laurea honoris causa in Belles-Lettres to H. E. 
the Ambassador Chodjaeddin Chafa, at present 
Vice-Minister of the Imperial Court of Iran, in 
recognition of his activities in the domain of West- 
ern literatures, in particular of Italian literature, 
and his studies on Dante, and the Divine Comedy, 
which he has translated in Persian language. 

The solemn ceremony of the conferment of the 
academic degree which has taken place in the aula 
magna of the Faculty of Letters, on January 30, 
1967, has been attended by the Authorities, the 
Faculty and many distinguished personalities in 
the world of culture. ni 
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The Ambassador of.Japan in Rome, H. E. Shi- 


geru Yosano, in a ceremony which has: taken place 
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Prof. Lionello Lanciotti, Director of the ISMEO 
Library since 1948, left that post on February 1, 
1967, after his appointment as Professor of Chi- 
nese Language and Literature at the University 
of Venice (Faculty of Foreign Languages and Li- 
terature, Ca’ Foscari) He remains Co-editor 
of East and West, while the direction of the 
IsMEO Library has been entrusted to Prof. Adolfo 
Tamburello. f I f 

Prof. A. Tamburello has been awarded his 
« libera docenza > in < History and Civilization of 
the Far East », in May 1967,with great praise, 
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In the Serie Orientale Roma, the following 
volumes have been brought out: 


Vol. XXXVI, Orientalia Romana, II: 


The Riddles of rsi Vasukra, by V. S. Agra- 
wala; Seirimondóo, by Ishida Baigan, edited and ` 
translated by P. Beónio Brocchieri; Ricercbe sul- 
l'origine e lo: sviluppo dei Sei dicasteri (Liu-Pu) 
dell'Impero Cinese, by P. Corradini; Considera- 
zioni sull'estetica letteraria nella Cina antica: 
Wang Chung ed il sorgere dell'autonomia delle 
lettere, by L. Lanciotti; Musical tradition of tbe 
Tibetan people, Songs in dance-measure, by N. Nor- 
bu; Rome, 1967. 

In the Series dedicated to the archaeological 
excavations, edited -by IsMEO, Centro Studi e 
Scavi Archeologici in Asia, the following volumes 
have been brought out: 

Vol. VIII, 1, G. Alciati, I resti ossei umani delle 
necropoli dello Swat (W. Pakistan). Parte 1: 
Butkara II. 

Vol. IX, P. Daffinà, L'immigrazione dei Saka nella 
Drangiana. - 

Vol. X, G. Gnoli, Ricerche storiche sul Sistan 
antico. 


M. SCABELLONT 
(Massimo Scaligero) 
DIRETTORE RESPONSABILE 


Iscriz. cl n. 4683 del Reg. Stampa 
Tribunale di Roma - 5-4-1955 
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ROMA - ARTI GRAFICHE SCALIA ` 
VIA DI VIGNA JACOBINI, 5 


TEL. 555.890 


PUBLICATIONS OF IsMEO 


I 


SERIE ORIENTALE. ROMA 


Under the direction of GriusEePPx Tucci 


- G. Tucci, The tombs of the Tibetan Kings (1950) (out of print). 


II - L. Pereca, Northern India according to tbe Shui-ching-chu (1950), 


HI 


IV 


V. 


VII - 


VIII - 


IX - 


IX - 


PS 


Brochure, Lit. 800. Cloth-binding L. 1.300. - 


- J. FRAUWALLNER, On the date of the Buddhist Master of Law 


Vasubandhu (1951), Lit. 500. 


- J. F. Rock, The Nakbi Naga cult and related ceremonies. Parts I 


and II (1952), 2 vols., Lit. 15.000. 


Conferenze. Vol. I. Containing lectures delivered at Is.M.E.O. by 
G.CoEpEs, J. J. L. DuyvEnpak, C. Hentze, P. H. Porr (1952), 
Lit. 1.500. 


E. Conze, Abhisamayalankara. Introduction and translations from 
original texts, with Sanskrit-Tibetan indexes (1954), Lit. 2.500. 


Conferenze. Vol. II. Containing lectures delivered at Is.M.E.O. 
by H. Cors, N. Esami, M. Errape, J. FinirozaT, P. HUM- 
BERTCLAUDE, J. Masur, E. H. DE TscHARNER (1955), Lit. 2.500. 


E. FRAUWALLNER, Tbe earliest Vinaya and the beginning of Bud- 
dhist literature ( 1956) (out of print). 


1. G. Tucci, Minor Buddhist Texts. Part I. Containing Asanga’s 
commentary on the Vajracchedikad edited and translated; Analysis 
of the commentáry on it by Vasubandhu; Mahdyanavimsika of 
Nagarjuna; Navagloki of Kambalapada; Catubstavasamásartba of ` 
Amrtakara; Hetutattvopadesa of Jitari; Tarbasopána of Vidyakara- 
Santi; with an appendix containing the Gilgit Text of the Vajracche- 
dikd, edited by N. P. CHAKRAvAR"TI (1956), Lit. 5.500. 


2. G. Tuccr, Minor Buddhist Texts. Part II: The Bhavanakrama 
of Kamalasila (1958), Lit. 6.000. 


Materials for the study of Nepalese history and culture: 


1 - G. Tucci, Preliminary Report on two Scientific Expeditions in 
Nepal (1956), Lit. 9.000. 


2 - R. GNour, Nepalese Inscriptions in Gupta characters. Part I: 
Text and Plates (1956), Lit. 11.000. 
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XVII - 


XXVI - 


3 - L. PeTECH, Mediaeval History of Nepal (c. 750-1480) (1958), 
Lit. 5.000. 


R. GNotr, The aesthetic experience according ! to Abbinavagupta 
(1956) (out of print). 


J. F. Rock, The Amnye Ma-chben range and adjacent regions 
(1956), Lit. 6.500. 


E. CoNZE, Vajracchedikà Prajüapàáramita (1957), Lit. 2.000. 


- Le Symbolisme cosmique des monuments religieux. Conférences par 


R. Biocu, J. DanrELou, M. ELIADE, M. GRIAULE, C. HENTZE, C. 
Lévi-Strauss, H. C. PugcH, G. Tucci (1957), Lit. 1.500. 


T. V. Wyre, A Place Name Index to George N. Roerich’s trans- 
lation of tbe Blue Annals (1957), Lit. 800. 


À. FERRARI, mK’yen brtse’s Guide to the holy places of Central 
Tibet. Completed and edited by L. PETECH, with the collaboration 
of H. RicHarpson (1958), Lit. 4.500. 


Orientalia Romana. I. Essays and lectures by E. Benz, H. CORBIN, 
A. GODARD, L. HAMBIS, V. MiNomgsKr, S. P. Torsrov (1958), 
Lit. 2.000. 


G. DE RoznicH, Le parler de l'Amdo. Étude d'un dialecte arcbai. 
que du Tibet.(1958), Lit. 6.000. | 


R. H. van GULIK, Chinese Pictorial Art as viewed by tbe connois- 
seur (1958), Lit. 21.000. 


J. G. Mauer, The Westerners among the figurines of the T'ang 
Dynasty of China (1959), Lit. 5.500. 


Un editto bilingue greco-aramaico di Asoka. La prima iscrizione 
greca scoperta in Afghanistan. Testo, traduzione e note a cura di 
G. PUGLIESE CARRATELLI e di G. Levi DELLA VIDA con prefazio- 
ne di G. Tucci e introduzione di U. ScERRATO (1958) (out of print). 


- P. H. LEE, Studies in tbe Saenaennorae: Old Korean Poetry (1959), 


Lit. 4.500. 


- R. Grori, The Pramanavarttikam of Dharmakirti. The first chapter 


with the Autocommentary. ‘Text and critical notes (1960), Lit. 
5.000. 


- T. Wyre, The geography of Tibet according to the Dzam gling- 


rgyas-bsbad (1962), Lit. 6.000. 


E. Conze, The Gilgit manuscript of tbe AstadaSasabasrikaprajiia- 
páramita. Chapter 55 to 70 corresponding to the 5th Abbisamaya. 
(Literary and Historical Documents from Pakistan, I) (1962), 
Lit. 6.000. 
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XXVII - R. Gnou, Udbbata’s Commentary on the Kavydlamkara of Bbà- 
maha. Sanskrit fragments from Pakistan. Edited. with critical notes. 
(Literary and Historical Documents from Pakistan, II) (1962), 
Lit. 3.500. 


XXVIII - J. F. Rock, A Na-Khi—English Encyclopedic Dictionary. Part I 
(1963), Brochure Lit. 24.000, Cloth-binding Lit. 25.000. 


XXIX - A bilingual Graeco-Aramaic Edict by Afoka. Text, translation and 
notes by G. PUGLIESE CARRATELLI and G. GARBINI, foreword by 
G. Tucci, introduction by U. SceRRATO (1964), Lit. 2.500. 


XXX - G. Gnor, Le iscrizioni giudeo-persiane del Gur (Afghanistan) 
(1964), Lit. 2.000. 


XXXI - J. Ausovzn, Introduction à l'étude de l'art de l'Inde. (1965), 
Brochure Lit. 5000, Cloth-binding Lit. 5.500. 


XXXII - G. Scancia, Sifat-Nama-yi Darvi$ Mubammad Han-i Gazi (1965), 
Lit. 12.000 


XXXIII - J. TAKASAKI, A Study on the Ratnagoira-vibbaga (Uttaratantra) 
being a Treatise on the Tathagatagarbha theory of Mahayana Bud- 
dhism (1966), Lit. 16.000. 


XXXIV - D. S. Ruzce, The life of Bu ston Rin po cbe, with the Tibetan text 
of the Bu ston Nam thar (1966), Lit. 4.500. 


XXXV - A. Soper, Chinese, Korean and Japanese Bronzes. A Catalogue of 
the Auriti Collection, donated to IsMEO, and housed in the Museo 
Nazionale d’Arte Orientale in Rome (1966), Lit. 6.000. 


XXXVI - Orientalia Romana, II. Essays and lectures by V. S. AGRAWALA, P. 
BEoNrO-BRoccHrERI, P. Corrapint, L. Lawciorri, N. Norsu 
(1967), Lit. 9.000. 


Forthcoming Works: 


| C. Pensa, L'Abbisamayalamkaravrtti di Arya-Vimuktisena: Primo abbisamaya. 
Testo e note critiche. | 


M. Boyce, The Letter of Tansar. 
G. Tucci, Deb ter dmar po. Tibetan Chronicles. Text and English translation. 
G. Tucci, Minor Buddhist Texts. Part IIl: Third Bbavanakrama. 


G. Tucci, T. VENKATACHARYA, Samghabbedavastu, containing the Life of the 
Buddha (From the Vinaya of the Malasarvastivadin). 


J. F. Rock, Na-Khi Culture as expressed in their Literature; an Enciclopedic 
Dictionary. Part. II. 


ZAHIRUDDIN AHMAD, Sino-Tibetan Relations in the Seventeenth Century. 
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SPECIAL SERIES 


Oriente Poliano. Studies and lectures delivered at Is.M.E.O. on the 
occasion of the 7th Centenary of the birth of Marco Polo (1254-1954) 
by E. BALAZs, P. DEMIEVILLE, K. Enox1, L. CARRINGTON GOODRICH, E. 
HAENISCH, L. HAMBIs, A. MosTAERT, L..OrscHKr, A. NILAKANTA 
SHASTRI, E. H. SCHAFER, B. SPULER, R. WiTTKOWER (1958), Lit. 5.000. 


D. FACCENNA, A guide to the excavations in Swat (Pakistan) 1956-1962 
(1964), Lit. 1.500. 


IL NUOVO RAMUSIO 
Under the auspices of ISMEO 


Commemorating the work of G. B. Ramusio, the 16th century editor of the 
writings of great Italian travellers and navigators of the past. This series 
is published by the LIBRERIA DELLO STATO (State Publishing Office), 
under prof. G. Tucci’s supervision. 


Liber Peregrinationis di Jacopo da Verona, by U. MONNERET DE VILLARD 
(1950), Lit. 4.000. 


I missionari italiani nel Tibet e nel Nepal, by L. Perecu. Parts I-IV; I Cap- 
puccini marchigiani. Parts V-VII: Ippolito Desideri, S. I. (1952-1956), 
each part Lit. 4.000. 


Il libro dei conti di Giacomo Badoer, Vol. I, by U. Dorini and T. BERTELE, 
(1956), Lit. 10.000. 


Viaggi di C. Federici e G. Balbi alle Indie Orientali, by O. Pinto (1962), 
Lit. 14.000. 


Le navigazioni atlantiche del veneziano Alvise Ca’ da Mosto, by T. GASPAR- 
RINI LEPORACE (1965), Lit. 16.000. 


Forthcoming Works: 


I viaggi in Persia degli ambasciatori veneti Barbaro e Contarini, by R. 
Morozzo DELLA Rocca and L. LOCKHART. 


Le lettere dalla Persia di Pietro della Valle by G. GAETA and L. LOCKHART. 
Il libro di Ruggero di as-Sarif al-Idrisi. 
Il libro dei conti di Giacomo Badoer, Vol. II, by T. BERTELE. 


Agent for Asia: Firma H. L, Mukhopadhyay, Publishers & Book-Sellers, 5/18, D. Akrur Lane, Galeutta 12 (India) 
Agent for USA and Canada: Paragon Book Gallery Utd, and Paragon Book Reprint borp, 14 fast ath Street, New York ‘40016, N. Y. 
Orders from Europe and other continents may be placed directly with (sMEQ, Via Merulana 240, Rome 
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ISTITUTO ITALIANO PER IL MEDIO ED ESTREMO ORIENTE 
CENTRO STUDI E SCAVI ARCHEOLOGICI IN ASIA 


REPORTS AND MEMOIRS 


Under the direction of GrusEePPE Tucci ` 


I - Reports on tbe Campaigns 1956-58 in Swat (Pakistan). 
D. FACCENNA, Mingora: Site of Butkara ay 
G. GULLINI, Udegram. ' : Lit. 25.000 


IT, 2 - D. FACCENNA, Sculptures from the Sacred Area of Butkara I (Swat, 
Pakistan). Part 2: Plates I-CCCXXXV. Photographs by F. Bonarpr; De- 
scriptive Catalogue by M. TADDEI. Lit. 25.000 


II, 3 - D. FACCENNA, Sculptures from tbe Sacred Area of Butkara I (Swat, 
Pakistan). Part 3: Plates CCCXXXVI-DCLXXV. Photographs by F. Bo- 


NARDI; Descriptive Catalogue by M. TADDEI. ` Lit. 25.000 
V - A. Bompact, The Küfic inscription in Persian. verses in tbe court. of tbe 
Royal Palace of Mas'*üd III at Ghazni. | Lit. 8.000 
VIII, 1 - G. ALCIATI, I resti ossei umani delle e dello Swat (Pakistan). 
Parte I: Butkara II. | Lit. 4.500 
IX - P. Darrina, L'immigrazione dei Saká nella Drangiana. Lit. 6.000 
X - G. GNour, Ricerche storiche sul Sistan antico. Lit. 8.000 


Forthcoming Works: ' 


TI, 1 - D. FACCENNA, Sculptures ids tbe Sacred Area of Butkara I (Swat, 
Pakistan). Part 1: Text. 


III, 1, 2, 3, 4 - D. FACCENNA, Butkara I (Swat, Pakistan). ' 
III, 5 - R. GoEBL, A Catalogue of Coins from Butkara I (Swat, Pakistan). 


IV - U. Scerrato, Reports on the Campaigns 1957-1966 in Islamic Ghazni 
(Afghanistan). 


VI - Restauration des monuments bistoriques en Iran, edited by G. ZANDER: 


VII, 1 - C. SizLv1 Antonini Corucci, G. SrACUL, The Pre-Buddbist Necro- 
polises o] Swat (Pakistan). 


XI - C. E. Boswortu, Sistan under the Arabs, from tbe Islamic conquest to 
_ the rise of tbe Saffarids (30-250/651-864). . 


XII - U. ScERRATO, L'edificio sacro di Dahan-i Ghulaman (Sistan, Iran). 
XIII - INAYAT-UR-RAHMAN, Folk-Tales of Swat. | 
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ARTIBUS ASIAE 


INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Quarterly of Asian. Art and Archaeology for 
Scholars and Connoisseurs 


Far East - Near East 
India and Southeast Asia 
The Migrations 
Volume XXVIII (1966) 
Editorial Board: 


Alexander C. Soper, Editor-in-chief 


' Richard N. Frye - Alexander B. Griswold 


| 


Stella Kramrisch 
Artibus Asiae, a quarterly publication de- 


' voted to Asian art and archaeology, was 


i 
| 


started in 1925 and has continued regularly 
since, with the exception of the war years. 
Rather than attempting to repeat or to po- 
pularize material that is already available to 


' scholars, it aims to present new discoveries, 
. previously unpublished objects of art, and 
. all sorts of new studies. Each issue contains 


w ad attt - 


detailed book reviews. It is consequently 
useful not only to research scholars, but also 


. to collectors and connoisseurs who wish to 


familiatize themselves with thé authentica- 


. tion, associations, and dating of the Asian 
' antiquities that interest them. It is naturally 
indispensable to libraries, universities, mu- 


branch of Asian studies. 


seums, and institutions engaged in any 
In addition, it 


' maintains a standard of print and illustra- 
tion that makes each issue an object of 


beauty in its own right. 


| Yearly subscription (4 issues); U.S. $ 15.- 


| Orders 


Or Swiss francs 65.- 
Each volume 350 pages Quarto, richly 
illustrated. 


and Subscriptions are accepted 


through any agent or bookseller, or directly 


by Institute of Fine Arts, New York Uni- 


, versity, 1 East 78 Street, New York 21, 
N. Y., or by 


ARTIBUS ASIAE - PUBLISHERS 
ASCONA (SWITZERLAND) 


Just published. 


GIUSEPPE TUCCI ... 


Tibetan Folk Songs from 
Gyantse and Western Tibet 


The first part of Tibetan Folk Songs con- 
tains the text and translation of some po- 


+ 


E 
D 


pular songs collected by the author in the , 
district of Gyantse, among the people them- : 


selves. 
previous edition, to which some marriage 
songs of Central Tibet were also added. 

lhe present edition has been enriched by 


All of them have appeared in a: 


some chants of a ritual character of Western ; 
Tibet, that are of interest for the study of. 


history and local cults. Some Appendices 


have lastly been added, bearing on various : 


customs and usages of Tibet, collected by 


Prof. Namkhai Norbu, and summarized in ' 


English by the author. 

These songs are as a tule anonymous, and 
nobody recollects the name of the poet who 
composed them. When they enjoy the fa- 


vour of the people, they spread all over a: 


certain region, flourishing - and travelling 


along with pilgrims and caravans. Nobody: 
ever enquiries about their authorship, and . 


they eventually fade away, superseded by | 


new songs: many of them seem to have a 
rather short life, like the passing waves of 
a people’s poetic inspiration. Their value 
lies in their being the living expression of 
the poetic genius of the people of Tibet, 
that makes them deserving of being collect- 
ed and studied. 


(Artibus Asiae Supplementum XXII) 


Second, Revised and Enlarged Edition 1966. 
202 pages, 18 plate-pages, Quarto Cloth 
bound, Swiss frs. 53.50 or $ 12.75. 
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Indological Publications of Distinction 


The Vishnu-Purana 
A System Of Hindu Mythology & Tradition 


by H. H. WILSON 


With an Introduction by R. C. Hazra M. A,, 
Ph. D, D. Litt. Professor of Smrti & Purana, 
Department of Post-Graduate Training & Re- 
search, Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 

Reprinted after Seventy-three years, this is a 
full and faithful English translation from the 
original Sanskrit and illustrated by copious 
Notes derived chiefly from other Puranas, with 
an exhaustive Index. 

Crown quarto, 700 pages, printed on attrac- 
tive paper, full cloth bound with gold lettering. 
Calcutta, 1961. Price Rs. 60.00. 


Ancient and Hindu India 


The Brahmanic Period 


by J. TALBOYS WHEELER 
Formerly, Chief Secretary, Govt. of India 
Demy 8vo. with full cloth bound and gold 
lettering. Calcutta 1961. 200 pages. 2 Maps. 
Rs. 12.00. 


Ancient India: Its 


Language and Religions 


by H. OLDENBERG 
Cr. 8vo. 130 pages with Index and author's 
portrait. 

This Volume is made up of three papers. 
The Study of Sanskrit, The Religion of the Veda 
and Buddhism. 

Reprint 1962, January, Calcutta. Full cloth. 
Price Rs. 7.50. 


Dharma Sutras: Á study in 


their Origin & Development 


by DR. S. C. BANERJEE 
Department of Sanskrit, Darjeeling Govt. Col- 
lege, Darjeeling, West Bengal 
OPINIONS ON TEE WORE 


MM. GOPINATH KAVIRAJ: 

«..It is a valuable and original contribution 
: on the subject... The section on social condition 
has been brightly written... shows his familia- 
rity with the latest researches of Indian and 
foreign scholars... exhibits commendable powers 
of critical discernment and sound judgment. 
I have no doubt that the work in question 
marks an advancement of our knowledge of the 
subject. » 

DR. C. K. RAJA: 

«..lhe matter has been very carefully col- 
lected and arranged in a very scientific way.. 
is masterly, thorough and orderly.» 

Demy 8vo 560 pages. Calcutta 1962, April. 

Price Rs. 37.000 


Punthi Pustak 


Publishers & Antiquarlan Booksellers 


185/48, Gornwallis Street, (ist. floor) Galcutia~4, INDIA 


Catalogues of New & Rare Books on Indology 
regularly issued. 


Paragon Book Reprint Corporation 


takes great pleasure im announcing tbe forth- 
coming reprint of 


TWO IMPORTANT ORIENTAL . WORKS 


THE KOREAN REPOSITORY 


Volumes 1-5 (all publ.) Seoul 1894-1898 


The set of 5 vols. bound in Library 
Buckram $175.000 


«A monthly magazine dealing with all phases 
of Korean Culture. The scope of the subject 
matter covered in the more than 2500 pages is: 
Art and Archaeology, Economics, Education, 
Ethnology and Anthropology, Geography, Go- 
vernment, History, Literature, Language, Music, 
Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, Social Customs 
and Medicine.» 


DICTIONNAIRE 
MONGOL - RUSSE- FRANCAIS 


par JosEPH ETIENNE KOWALEWSKI 
3 volumes, 2715 pages, Kasan 1844 


The set of 3 vols. bound in Library 
Buckram $75.00 


TRADE DISCOUNT 


Assortment Discount does not apply to these 
two titles 


PARAGON BOOK REPRINT CORPORATION 


(A Subsidiary of Paragon Book Gallery) 
140 East 59TH STREET 
New York, N. Y., 10022 





ARTS ASIATIQUES 


Annales du Musée Guimet et du Musée Cernuschi 


Revue trimestrielle 


Directeur: Jean FILLIOZAT Rédaeteur en ebef: Jeannine AUBOYER 


Abonnements: étranger 3.200 Fr 
Presses Universitaires de Franee, 1 place Paul 
Painlevé, Paris Ge 


Cette revue, consacrée à des études sur les arts asiatiques, accueille la colla- 


boration des savants de tous les continents. et forme une tribune où les 


recherches archéologiques sont recensées ef critiquées. Aux historiens et aux 


amateurs d'art elle présente avec toute liconographie désirable les documents 


| Tamil 
Culture 


et les monuments récemment découverts. 





The TAMIL CULTURE is a quarterly official publication of the Academy of Tamil Culture, 
Madras-30. Rates of subscription for the « Journal» are: Annual: Rs. 7 (India, Ceylon, 
Burma and Malaya); Sh. 12/6 (United Kingdom); U.S. $ 2.00 or its equivalent (United 
States of America and other countries). Subscriptions are best remitted in the form of 
Crossed Postal Orders or Cheques or Bank Drafts payable in India drawn in favour of 
Tamil Culture. Cheques not drawn on a Bank in Madras should include the Bank's 
collecting commission of 50nP. Literary communications, Exchange and Books for review 


should be addressed to the Chief Editor, Tamil Culture, Madras-30. 


English Quarterly Journal of the Academy of Tamil Culture 


ANNOUNGING ISSUE OF THE 
JOURNAL OF POLITICS 


Mac Kinder and His Critics Reconsidered 


A. B. Ducan 
Is Liberalism Out-of-Date? 
G. TINDER 
Congressional District Party Strengths and the 
1960 Election 
E. F. Cox 


Presidential Republicanism in the South, 1960 
E. CosMAN 
The Supreme Court as Policy Maker: The Tide- 
lands Oil Controversy 

L. J. BARKER 


Electoral Competition and Electoral Systems in. 


Large Cities 

C. E. GirsEenT and C. CLAGUE 
Political Gaming in the Classroom 

B. C. HOHEN 


Published Quarterly 
by the Southern Political Science Association 
Peabody Hall, University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida, U.S.A. 


Subscription and Membership Fee 
$5.00 U.S.A.; $5.50 Foreign; $3.00 Student 





PROUD ANNOUNCEMENT 


FROM 


FA. K.L. MUKHOPADHYAY. 
CALCUTTA - 12 (INDIA) 


«Our Heritage» the most important 
Indological journal in Sanskrit, Bengali 
and English comes under our distribu- 
torship. Half-yearly. 

9th Vol. in Press. All back volumes 
at no extra. Rs 5,00 per No. 


Research Journal : 
of Philosophy 


and Social Science 


An International Bi-annual of Philosophy, Psycho- 
logy, Sociology & Education, Published in October . 
& April Each issue contains about 200 pages on' 

a particular subject. 


General Editor: Dr. Ram Nath Sharma, Meerut 
College, Meerut (U. P.) India. 


Editorial Board: Gardner Murphy (U.S.A.). R. H. 


= Thouless (Australia), H. H. Price (U.K), B. L. 


Atreya (India) and more than a dozen scholars 
from different foreign countries. 


Board of Representatives: Consists of representa- 
tive scholars from a large number of Indian and 
foreign universities. 


Vol. I No. 1 Parapsychology and Yoga Oct. 1968 


Contains nineteen articles including contributions 
from eminent Índian and foreign scholars 


Vol. II No. 2 Indian Psychology Oct. 1964 


Contains about one-and-a-half dozen articles 
including contributions from eminent Indian and 
foreign scholars 


April 1965 
Oct. 1965 


Vol H No. 1 Human Personality 
Vol. II No. 2 Nature of Self 


Rs. Sh. Dollars 
Annual Subscription Rates: 15.00 30 3.50 


Life Membership: Ten years subscription in 
advance. 


Publishers: M/s Kedar Nath Ram Nath, Meerut 
(U.P.) India. 











PANCHADASRI 


A VEDANTA CLASSIC 
OF THE 14^ CENTURY 
| | s by 
SWAMI VIDYARANTA 


translated by 
HARI PRASAD SHASTRI 


A logical exposition 
of the non dual vedanta 


Essential for the student ` 
| of this profound philosophy 
I | 


New edition, complete and fully annotaded, containing Sanskrit text 


Script 
Price: 55|- 
Postage 2/8 


From: SHANTI SADAN 


29, Chepstow Villas 
London W. Jl. England 


FULL BOOKLIST ON REQUEST 





Paragon Book Gallery, Ltd. 


and 
Paragon Book Reprint Corp. 


14 East 38th Street - Now York 10016, N. Y. 


We specialize exclusively in books on the FAR EAST, 
NEAR & MIDDLE EAST. 


More than 20,000 «in print» and «out of print» 
books on Oriental history, religion, philosophy, lite- 
rature, linguistics & art in. all languages are on our 
shelves. All librarians, collectors and scholars are 
invited to send their want lists, which will receive 
eur very bost attention. 


Catalogues Issued Regularly ` 


` We purchase single works and complete libraries on 


the Orient and always pay full value. 


FOR ALL COMPE TI TIONS 


éé CURRENT EVENTS” 


Year Book 1962 


Main Features 


4^ International organizations «4: World seien e 20. ‘Page - World Atles * National & International 


events wth Background < Special sections on India 


t 


: Mats & . i . 8 


CURRENI EVENTS A Monthly Review of National & International Affairs 


FOR PEOPLE RICH IN THE CIRCLES - OF BUSINESS, GOVERNMENT - AND THE PROFESSIONS 


Available from your Bookseller or 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Single Copy Re. 1,00 
Wearly Rs. 12.00 


17 Rajpur Road ‘Dehradun 


Ç 


E d 





OUTSTANDING RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 


From 


FIRMA K.L. MUKHOPADHYAY: BOOKSELLERS & PUBLISHERS, 
614, BANCHHARAM AKRUR LANE, CALCUTTA - 12, INDIA. 
Cable: INDOLOGY: (Caleutta) Telephone 24-1824. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


De, S. K. - History of the Vaisnava Faith & Movement, 2nd rev. ed.. . 

— Bengali Literature in the Ninteenth Century 2 vols. bound together. 2 2nd ed. 

— Vakroktijivita. 3rd Ed. Sans. text, Eng. Intro. & notes . . ; "NS 

Dutt, N. - Early Monastic Buddhism. Throughly revised 2nd ed. 

Basak, R. G. - Lectures on Buddha & Buddhism š 

— Study of the Mahavastu Avadana I 

— Mahavastu Avadana. Long Eng. Intro., Sans. text and notes. Vol. I . 

Majumdar, R. C. - Glimpses of Bengal in the 19th Century. The most signi 
ficant portrait of Indian Renaissance. 

— Hindu Colonies in the Far East. Illus. & Map 2nd rev. & enlarged ed. 

—. History of the Freedom Movement in India. 1750-1947. 3 vols. About 2000 
pp. Vols. 1 & 2 already published . . 25 

Chatterjee, K. L. - National Movement in Modern China . 

Chakravarti, P. C. - India-China Relations. (with maps) 

Weiner, Myron - Political Change in South Asia . . š 

Jha, S. C. - Studies in the Development of Capitalism i in India . 

Das, Satyajit (Compiler) - Selections From The Indian Journals. Vol. 1: Calcutta 
Journal (1818-19) - Vols. 2 & 3 in Press B dn IE We G ! 

Bayley, D. H. - Preventive Detention in India . . . 

Chau, T. M. - Hsuan Tsang, Pilgrim & Scholar Illus. 

Cakravarti, C. - Sex Life in Ancient India . 


BOOKS ON TIBETOLOGY 


Do-rje, K. - Red Annals. Tibetan Text. Part I priced at Rupees Five (India, Pa- 
kistan, Ceylon, Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim) or Ten Shillings (other countries) 

Rgyan Drug Mchog-Gnyis. Price: Rupees Twenty-Five (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim) or Fifty Shillings other countries) . - 

Prajma - Price: Rupees Twenty (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Nepal, Bhotan and 
Sikkim) or Forty Shillings (other countries) . . 

Kylograph - Price: Rupees Twenty-Five (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Nepal, Bhutan 
and Sikkim) or Fifty Shillings (other countries) 

Bhasracari - Price: Rupees Five (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, ` Nepal, Bhutan and 
Sikkim) or Ten Shillings (other countries). . 

A Commentary on Bzang-Spyod by Lcang- skya Khutuktu Rol-pahi- rdo- -tje. Price: 
Rupees Three (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Nepal, Bhutan and p: or Six 
Shillings (other countries) . . ; ; 

Ghosh, J. - Epic Sources of Sanskrit Literature 

Sangita- Damodara . 


Rs. 30.00 
Rs. 35.00 
Rs. 15.00 
Rs. 12.00 
Rs. 10.00 
Rs. 4.00 
Rs. 25.00 
Rs. 6.00 
Rs. 15.00 
Rs. 50.00 
Rs. 10.00 
Rs. 12.00 
Rs. 15.00 
Rs. 20.00 
Rs. 15.00 
Rs, 12.00 
Rs. 4.00 
Rs. 15.00 
Rs. 15.00 
Rs. 15.00 


For comprehensive news of Indological books from India, old as well as new, please subscribe 
to our fortnightly « BOOK-NEWS ». Remit $ 1.00 for 25 consecutive issues from any time 


of the year. 


